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ORAWN FOR THE EASTMAN KODAK CO. BY FREDERIC REMINGTON THROUGH 


“é THE CORRESPONDENT. 2? COURTESY COLLIER'S WEEKLY. COPYRIGHT 1904 BY COLLIER'S WEEKLY. 


In war as in peace 


HE KODAK 


is at the front. 


In Cuba and the Philippines, in South Africa, in Venezuela, and now in Korea and Manchuria, the camera most in evidence is the Kodak. 
The same qualities that make it indispensable to the correspondent make it most desirable for the tourist—simplicity, freedom from dark- 
room bother, lightness combined with a strength that resists the wear and tear of travel. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 
Take a Kodak to St. Louis. No 


pron Diy Mca mig tage TR Mig EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Summer 
Vacation Work 
A Call to Arms 


What are you going to do with your vacation 
this summer—you, our readers of SvucceEss, 
young and old? If you can make it pure vaca- 
tion, if you can drop all thought of work and 
simply use the time for play and recreation in 
body, mind, and spirit, you are fortunate and 
happy, indeed, for a vacation can not be spent 
more profitably. 

But if, alas, you can not do this, if you must 
put in part or all of your time in the work that 
will enable you to continue your studies in 
school or college, or to add to your income for 
other purposes, let us suggest to you, briefly; 
a plan for using your time in such a way as to 
give you a large earning power, together witha 
certain kirid of education that will be of im- 
mense use to you in any branch of life-work to 
which you may devote yourself. 

There are few things so valuable toa young 
man or woman as the adz/ity fo se//,—to sell goods, 
or brain work, orservices. In ali the vast range of 
money-making effort nothing commands larger 
compensation than genuinely effective sales- 
manship. The supply of good clerks is always 
greater than the demand, and wages are corre- 
spondingly low. A highly trained college grad- 
uate often obtains a smaller income than the 
bricklayer, carpenter, or other skilled mechanic. 
But the sa/esman—the man who can meet a cus- 
tomer on his own ground and, without fear or 
favor, obtain his attention and his trade,—is ever 
sought for at constantly increasing compensa- 
tion, often by commission rather than salary. 

There is no better preliminary training in sales- 
manship than is the systematic solicitation of 
subscriptions for a great popular magazine of na- 
tional reputation. Especially is this true of Suc- 
CEss, whose introduction into American homes 
means so much more in inspiration towards a 
higher life than is the case with the ordinary 
literary magazine. f you try it you will know 
how many friends SuccEss has, and how courte- 
ous and pleasant a reception you will obtain. 

We are building an agency organization which 
will reach every city, town, and village of the 
country. Our representatives are not only able 
to offer SuccEss itself, but also,in connection with 
Success, the leading magazines of America, at 
prices well within the reach of all. Asa repre- 
sentative of Success,and with our letter of intro- 
duction in your hands, we can place you in a 
position to control the magazine business of 
your community, and to continue it from year to 
year through the renewals of your own subscrip- 
tions and others which we will place in your 
hands. In many cases we can give you several 
towns, or even a county, or you can obtain a 
traveling representation by which you can cover 
a larger section of territory and see something 
of the world, while at the same time deriving a 
substantial revenue from your work. 

We shall send out this summer several] hun- 
dred college men who will handle Success and 
our new subscription book, ‘‘ Little Visits with 
Great Americans.” We shall be glad to receive 
applications from others who wish to undertake 
this work. There are large profits to be made 
in it. Write to us at once. 

There will always be a place in our organiza- 
tion for any young man or woman who does 
faithful and effective work for us along aay one 
of the lines indicated above. ‘The profits of sub- 
scription work of this kind are not clearly under- 
stood by those who have not tried it. hen we 
tell you that one of our representatives has pur- 
chased a beautiful house and is obtaining a rev- 
enue of about $5,000 a year entirely from his sub- 
scription work, while others are earning from $200 
to $400 per month, you will readily understand 
that it may be well worth your while to very seri- 
ously investigate the work which we have to offer. 


A Golden Opportunity for Our Boys 


During the coming summer we offer to the 
younger members of our Success families a 
special opportunity to earn money by selling 
single copies of Success at ten cents each,—the 
news-stand price. We will get you started by 
sending you a number of copies free for immedi- 
ate sale, and vou can then order from us as many 
more as you can sell, at special prices which will 
leave you a substantial profit. In addition to this 
profit we offer you special prizes for the sale of 25, 
50, 100, 250, and soo copies. These will unquestion- 
ably interest you. Write us immediately for full 
information. Parents, please help your boys to 
get a start in this way. Remember, this special 
opportunity is only for the summer. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


Publishers: 
THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
Washington Square 
New York 


10 Norfolk Street, Strand 
London, England 





Expirations and Renewals 

If you find a blue pencil cross in the space 
below, your subscription expires with this issue ; 
if a red pencil cross, it expires with the next 
(July) issue. 














No other notice or bill will be sent. If 
our subscribers wish Success continued they 
will renew, we believe, without undue solici- 
tation. 

Subscriptions calling for this issue should be 
received by June roth. Renewals calling for 
the July issue should be received by July roth. 
Our editions are usually exhausted shortly after 
publication. 

Order early,—order now. 
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Our Advertisements 

We do not admit to our columns medical, 
liquor, tobacco, or other advertisements ob- 
jectionable in the home. 

We guarantee our readers against loss due 
to fraudulent misrepresentation in any adver- 
tisement appearing in this issue. This guar- 
antee does not cover ordinary ‘ trade talk °’ 
nor does it involve the settling of minor dis- 
putes or claims between advertiser and reader. 
Claims for losses must be made within ninety 
days of the appearance of the advertisement 
complained of. The honest bankruptcy of an 
advertiser, occurring after the printing of an 
advertisement by us, entitles the reader only 
to our best services in endeavoring to secure 
tke return of the money. 


To the Public 


We are rapidly extending our organization 
of iocal and traveling representatives to cover 
every city, town, and village in the United 
States. We are engaging for this purpose 
young men and women of the highest charac- 
ter, including college and high-school students 
and others who are earnestly striving for an 
education or for some special and worthy ob- 
ject. We are paying them liberally for their 
services, and are giving them our hearty and 
unremitting support in all their efforts. 

We ask for our representatives a kind and 
courteous reception and the generous patronage 
of the public. New or renewal subscriptions 
to Success and to other magazines in our 
clubbing offers will be filled by us as promptly 
when given to our representatives as if sent 
direct to us. 

Each authorized representative of Success 
carries a card empowering him to accept sub- 
scriptions for Success and other magazines in 
our clubbing offers. These cards should be 
asked for by intending patrons, in order to 
prevent imposition by fraudulent or unauthor- 
ized canvassers. ‘The publishers of Success 
do not hold th lves responsible for orders 
given to parties not bearing these regular cards. 


Neighborhood Work 


Send for our new Reward List for 1904,— 
containing hundreds of valuable and useful 
articles given free to our readers, as rewards 
for a little work for Success among neighbors 
and friends. 
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Story of America’s 


Rise of the Prudential to Greatness--Founded on the Broad 


Idea of Democracy—lInsurance Adjusted to American Needs. 


and Conditions—Brilliant Record of an Unprecedented Growth 


BY 
HERBERT S. HOUSTON 
(Photographically Illustrated by Arthur Hewitt) 


THE PRUDENTIAL GROUP OF HOME OFFICE BUILDINGS, preyed N. J. 





office. It was like the beginning of the New York 
Herald by Bennett, the elder, in a basement on Ann 
street. But it would be an idle play with words to 
make a basement office the real foundation of the 


up a republic, full of an 


It became a 
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Prudential. It was 
something much 
deeper down’ than 
that—nothing else 
than the bed-rock 
American principle 
of democracy. The 
Prudential applied 
the democratic prin- 
ciple to life insu- 
rance. As Senator 
Dryden, of New Jer- 
sey, the founder of 
the company, has 
said, ‘‘ Life insurance 
is of the most value 
when most widely 
distributed. The 
Prudential and the 
companies like it are 
cultivating broadly 


and soundly among the masses the idea of life 
insurance protection. To them is being carried the 
gospel of self-help, protection and a higher life,"’ 

And what has been the result of the democratic 


American principle 
worked out in life 
insurance? In 1875 
the first policy was 
written in the Pru- 
dential. At the end 
of 1903 there were 
5,447, 307 policies in 
force on the books of 
the company, repre- 
senting nearly a bil- 
lion dollars. The 
assets in 1876 were 
$2, 232, while twenty- 
seven years later, in 
1903, they were more 
than 30,000 times 
greater, or $72, 712,- 
435.44, the liabilities 
at the same time be- 
ing $62,578,410.81. 
This is a record 
of growth that is 
without precedent in 
insurance and that 
is hard to match in 
the whole range of 
industry. The rise of 
the Prudential to 
greatness reads like 
a romance in big fig- 
ures, but, in fact, it 
is a record of busi- 
ness expansion that 
has been as. natural 
as the growth of an 
oak. The corn crop 
of the country seems 
too big for compre- 
hension until one 
sees the vast fields 
of the middle West, 
and then itappearsas 
simple as the growth 
of a single stalk. So 
with the Prudential. 
To say that, in ten 
years, the company’s 
income grew from 
something more than 
$9,000, 000 a year to 
more than $39,000, - 
ooo last year is amaz- 
ing as a general state- 
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MAIN STAIRCASE 
becomes as much a matter of course as the corn crop. 
There is no mystery about it; but there is in it, from 
the day when the principles were planted in Newark 
until these great harvest days, the genuine American 
spirit of achievement,strong, hopeful and expansive. 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
is a national institution. It was founded to pro- 
vide insurance for the American people on the 
broadest possible basis, consistent with strength 
and safety. It does not write insurance abroad. 
In the fullest sense it has worked out the demo- 
cratic idea of safe insurance for the great masses 
of the American people. It has adjusted its policies 
to American conditions; it has based its dividends 
on the earning power of American investments; it 
has placed its premium rates on the American 
tables of vital statistics; in a word, it was intended 
to be and it has become an insurance company 
for the American people. And they have met the 
Prudential’s broad American principles with a 
broad American support, and, as a result, the 
company’s marvelous growth has come as naturally 
as the full ear on the stalk. But, as the full ear is 
always on a stalk that has been cultivated, so, too, 
the growth from the Prudential’s principles has 


come through their spread by an organization that: 


is a marvel of efficiency. 

And right here is the most stirring chapter of 
the Prudential’s rise to greatness. Just as Grant 
and Lee organized their armies, or as Kouropatkin 
and Yamagata plan their campaigns in Asia, so 
does the Prudential work out its national insurance 
propaganda. The company’s organization is es- 
sentially military. It is a wonderful combination 
of big grasp and outlook with the most painstak- 
ing thoroughness and system in details. And, as 


s . . . Ly 
is always the case in every organization that throbs 


throughout with intelligent energy, there is: a nian 
at tne centre of it. This man has a. constructive 
imagination lighting up a New England brain. To 
business prudence there is added the large vision 
which sweeps the horizon for opportunity. Natur- 
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ally, to such a vision the application of the dem- 
ocratic idea to insurance was an opportunity of 
the first magnitude. When Seen, it was grasped 
and developed: The Prudential was founded. In 
the most carefyl way, its idea was tested, just as 
the Secretary of Agriculture tests:seeds at the Gov- 
ernment’'s experiment farms. Here was where 
prudence kept the Jarge visiof#‘in proper focus. 
Gradually the ideatook root and grew. Year after 
year the Prudential added to its number-of policy 
holders and all the time the company was working 
out a more liberal basis for its democratic idea. 
But each time a more liberal policy was offered, 
it was fully tested. ‘‘ Progress with strength "’ is the 
way President Dryden describes the company’s 
principle of growth—the results, clearly, of vision 
and prudence. At the end often years of this method 
of growth, the company reached the point where, it 
was believed, insurance could be safely offered for 
any amount with premiums payable on arty plan, 
either in weekly installments or at longer periods, 
Within the five years, 1886 to 1890, incluSive, the 
company’s assets increased -nearly five fold, from 
$1,040,816 to $5,084,895, and the amount of in- 
surance in force from $40, 266, 445 to $139, 163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The idea of 
democratic insurance had been fully tested and 
adjusted to the needs and conditions of. the 
American people. Then, with a boldness which 
only large vision could have quickened, the plan 
was formed to make the Prudential’s idea known 
in every section of the country. Gibraltar was 





U. 8. SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President of the Prudential Insurance Company 
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chosen as the symbol of the company’s strength, 
and advertising—the telling of the Prudential idea 
to the people—was begun. At that time insur- 
ance advertising. was a sea as unknown as the 
Atlantic when Columbus set sail from Palos. 
But, with a map of the United States for chart 
and a live idea for’ compass, the Prudential took 
passage in nearly every important magazine in th«. 
country, and thus, safely made port in millions of 
homes. As the insurance idea was carried broad- 
cast in this wide publicity, it was followed up by 
the well-drilled army of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and prudence and again the 
result was ‘‘ Progress with strength.’’ The Pru- 
dential grew into a place of foremost importance, 
known in every part of the world. The printed 
announcement—always attractive and suggestive 
—had never gone ahead of men bearing the in- 
surance message until sent by the Prudential, and 
this conjunction~marked the epoch in business in 
which advertising and personal endeavof should 
be uSed'as complementary forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied by 
wise promotion from a field force of over 12,000, 
some.of whom have been with the company for over 
a quarter century, working in almost every State of 
the Union. They have the zeal of Crusaders and 
it is kept at ardent. pitch through an organization 
that could not fail to produce a wonderful esprit 
de corps. Wise direction and constant encourage- 
meht come from the home office, and then the 
company’s agents are grouped in districts, under 


,Supérintendents and assistant superintendents, 


managers, general agents and special agents, and 

in each district a strong spirit of emulation is de- 
“veloped ._by human contac: aud co-operation. 
~ Weekly meetings are held, ana the problems of 
Com- 
patative record? ofthe men are kept in many dis- 
“trict’, aid “prizes ate offered for those writing the 


;=largest volume of business, for those making the 


greatest individual increase, and for many other 
contests. This wholesome rivalry produces an 
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ss and industry which are to the com- 
n invaluable asset in human efficiency. 
veeks after this magazine appears, proba- 
» agents of the Prudential—those who 
ade the best records for the year—will 
ght to Newark from all parts of the 
They will, of course, visit the home 

nd come in contact with the directing 
f their wonderful organization. 

after all, there is no place where one 

greatness of the Prudential quite so 

; in the vast granite piles which 
sen raised for the company’s home 
rs, They rise above the Jersey 
s as Gibraltar does above the ; a se ante 
convincing witness, surely, to is ote - PRUDE 
wth and to the strength of the ya Sead 
tial. But they are nota cold, 
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name, the Prudential Insurance Company of 

America. 
Today the Prudential is paying over 300 claims 
a day, or about forty each working hour. On 
many policies settlement is made within a few 
hours by the superintendent of the district; on 
the large policies a report is sent immediately 
to the home office and settlement authorized 
by telegraph. And on over 45 per cent. of the 
claims more money is paid than the policy calls 
for. From the beginning the Prudential 
THE has followed lines of great liberality, 
“ whether in dealing with the family 
pal where the policy is kept in the bureau 
HAS THE drawer, or with the estate of the mil- 

k, but a living organism throb- 


a lionaire. 
STRENGTH OF 
ym vital contact with millions Dp 


It would be interesting to describe 
Bea. GIBRALT! the broad activities that hum in the 
y holders. There are now four Shes at —— 

se great buildings, all occupied 


great buildings at Newark, but they 
would more than require an entire arti- 
ompany. In one of them is the cle themselves. So, too, with the equip- 
tial’s publishing plant, which, in ment and furnishings of the buildings 
ent, surprising as this may seem, is which, in the way of complete adjustment 
that of almost any publishing house to their particular work, are probably une- 
ountry. Millions of booklets, two pub- qualed in the world. For example, in the 
for the company—one, ‘‘The Pru- 
with a circulation of more than two 
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A BEAUTIFUL DETAIL OF THE ARCHITECTURE 


vented by the actuary of the company, which 


can do all butthink. But 
many of these things, in 
miniature, will be seen by 
the thousands who go to 
the World’s Fair at St 
Louis. They will find in 
the Prudential’s exhibit 
in the Palace of Educa- 
tion, a fine model of all 
the buildings, and also 
the fullest data concern- 
ing life insurance that 
have ever been brought 
together. 

This exhibit will also 
mark in a striking way 
the progress the country 
has made since Jefferson 
concluded the Louisiana 
Purchase a century ago. 
That was a period of in- 
tense individualism. The 
spirit of collective en- 
deavor came later and 
when it did come, it 
found wide expression 
in insurance companies, 
especially in the Pru- 
dential, which embod- 
ied fully the democratic 
spirit. 

But the last word about 
the Prudential is not told 
at any Exposition. It is 
found in the 5,500,000 
policies which form a stu- 
pendous exhibit on .the 
value of life insurance in 
developing thrift, safe in- 
vestment and home pro- 
tection in a nation. Of 
course, such an exhibit 
could never have been 
possible if the Prudential 
had not worked out safe 
policies that would meet 
the broad needs of the 
American people. 
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“I HAVE MET MANY MEN WHO WILL DO THINGS IN POLITICS ‘THAT THEY WOULD NOT THINK OF DOING IN PERSONAL AFFAIRS” 


George B. McClellan, the Mayor of Greater New York 


The Young Chief Magistrate of the American Metropolis 
“‘Success’”’ Representative about His Position, His Purpose, and His Politics 
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[The photographs used in this article were specially taken for **Success’” by Byron, New York, and have been copyrighted by The Success Company. 


[® front of the newspaper offices of New York City, on the night of the 

third of last November, stereopticons flashed the news to waiting thou- 
sands that George Brinton McClellan had been elected mayor. The long 
cheers, the pandemonium of tin horns, and the excitement of the sur- 
ging crowds manifested the exuberance that results from any election in a 
great city. These demonstrations, however, formed merely a carnival of 
Joy that would die with the night. Beneath the whole was a satisfaction 
that was virile, intense, and of evil portent. 

Those whose aim in life is to enrich themselves through politics, and 
who hear no voice of conscience as to means, —the heelers, the hangers-on, 


Talks to a 
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the swarm of political sycophants who strive to prey on human weakness 
with the aid of the machinery,of municipal government,—all these were 
glad when the returns made it certain that McClellan was to be mayor. In 
the cafés there was a continuous din of jubilant shouts and laughter; glasses 
were held high; the performances on tawdry stages took on an added license. 
The pickpockets in the crowds worked more boldly than they had for many 
a night. Had not Tammany been returned to power? 

It seemed a night of triumph for the spirits of misrule.. A certain 
preacher had declared, during the campaign, that, if Tammany should win, 
New York would be ‘hell with the lid off."’ Most of the newspapers had 
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The smaller photograph shaws 
Mayor McClellan rising to receive 
the ‘‘Success’” representative. The “ 
‘larger shows him at his desk sign- 
ing bonds of the City of. New York 


e predictions which were not quite so lurid, but were of the same tenor. 
Tammany had won. . Many thousands ‘of good citizens went home 
the bulletins that night astonished and depressed, while the army of 

announced, with ribald noise, that it. was sure, and was glad to be sure, 

for once the prophecy of the preacher would come true. 

But Charles F, Murphy, the tight-lipped ruler of the machine, sat cold 

| silent amid the cheers and band music in the big auditorium of the 
nany headquarters in Fourteenth Street, and McClellan, the youthful- 
king mayor elect, responded with a preoccupied air and without enthu- 
to the eager congratulations of his good friends of Tammany. In 
excitement and rejoicing the reserve of Murphy and McClellan was 
noted, and yet behind it was a world of meaning. 


Rude Shock Came when the Determined McClellan Showed His Power 


Immediately after the election gambling houses began to blossom like 
s in genial sunshine. Within a week there were three hundred new 
in full blast, and the typical Tammanyites, the men who had winked 
h other when they had heard their candidate’s declarations of his 
ion to run the city government honestly, began to scramble for 
yintment to places where the pasturage would be richest ahd the plum 
thickest when, upon the mayor's assumption of office on the first of 
iary, the bars would be let down. 

But a rude shock came to them. They heard a rumor that William 
00 was to be made commissioner of police. They knew little of 
but they did know that he had not affiliated with Tammany, had 

shown any sympathy with its motives, and had a record that made it 

oo certain that he would enforce the laws vigorously and honestly, 
t regard to persons or peculiar interests, if he were put in this place 
wer. But he would not be; the wise ones of Tammany Hall were sure 
ut. It was just a bluff on the part of the easy and complacent young 

tleman whom they had made mayor. 

But the rumor persisted. The ‘‘boys’’ ceased to smile over it, and 

to declare, with great emphasis, that the appointment could not go 

Finally they heard, on good authority, that in the room of the 

nittee of ways and means, at Washington, McClellan had actually 
| the place to McAdoo, and that the latter had not declined it. 

t was then that the fight in Tammany Hall began,—a heavy fight 
still continues. Those whose political ambitions are summed up by 
ne word, ‘‘graft,’’ began to besiege McClellan. They laid the case 

re him very plainly. They pointed out that it was their money and 
work that had won him the election, and that they had made prom- 
) many men which could not be kept if the police department were 
ynducted as it had been in past Tammany administrations, but which 

t be kept if they were to maintain their prestige as leaders. They said 

not only themselves, but also thousands of other faithful members of 

many Hall behind them, had had good reason to expect that the victory 
which they had labored so industriously would mean certain things for 

; that it would not be a square deal to disappoint them; that a policy 
as the proposed appointment indicated would break up the machine 

make an easy winning next time for the common enemy; that such a 

icy could not be successful; and that they, as a last resort, would exert 
ver enough to ruin it and discredit the administration with both Tam- 
uny and the reformers. 

Some of the closest friends of the mayor elect advised him against this 





appointment. From many directions pressure was brought to bear on him, 
and it. is true that for a day or two he wavered. The naming of his man 
was delayed. But one night, toward the end of December, after he had 
listened to protests and threats, from men who had risen to power in the 
organization through sheer force of will, until the clock in his reception room 
in his new home in Washington Square had struck twelve, thé mayor elect, 
braced against some pieces of unpacked furniture, looking like a boy in 
comparison with the veterans of many political campaigns who faced him, 
announced that his decision to make McAdoo commissioner of police was 
final. Many reporters were in the crowd, and the next morning the papers 
spread the news in big headlines. 

There was a similar contest over the naming of John McGraw Wood- 
bury as commissioner of street cleaning. Woodbury had been commis- 
sioner in the previous administration, and had made a record that left no 
doubt that he was by far the best man to keep the streets clean and thus pro- 
tect the people's health. But he had not even voted for McClellan, and 
everybody knew that he was not the man to run his department in the inter- 
est of Tammany Hall. So the faithful made another stand. The mayor 
bent a little before the storm. He did not actually appoint Woodbury, but 
he did what was virtually the same thing by allowing him to continue in 
office as a ‘‘hold-over.’’ Thus he had again turned down the office-grabbers, 

But on the last day of the year, when he stood by George Washington's 
desk in the public reception room in the city hall as one of the chief actors 
in the ceremony of transferring the municipal government to the incoming 
administration, friends noticed that his face was pinched and drawn, and 
that his hair was much grayer than it had been two months before. 

Yet this was the mere beginning of the fight. Every day since the 
mayor has taken office it has been waged. Politicians with set expressions 
on their faces are constantly hurrying along the city hall corridor that leads 
to the big room in the corner, with the windows overlooking the park, 
where the mayor sits at his desk ready to receive them. District leaders 
with thousands of votes in their control pass in, and in their excitement 
raise their voices in threatening speeches. 

««But I’ve spent a lot of money in this campaign,—a big pile of 
money,’’ one exclaimed. ‘I’ve got to get this money back, and I’ve got 
to make good with the ‘ boys!’ ’’ 

‘«That is your responsibility, not mine,’’ replied the mayor. 

‘« But you’ re trying to cut out our chances,’’ cried the leader. ‘We 
elected you. You knew what we'd expect. You're not so young and 
inexperienced as not to know what your election signified.’’ ; 

««I knew very well what it signified,’’ the mayor answered, ‘‘ but it 
seems that you did not.”’ 


The Difference between Him and the Malcontents Was Growing Pronounced 


In this little speech he touched upon the vital spot in the disagreement 
between him and the malcontents of Tammany. The latter were in the 
dark as to what his election really involved. They thought it meant what 
Tammany victories before have meant. They forgot that the world moves, 
and that new men are apt to introduce new ideas. They misappraised the 
quality of the machine's new boss, not knowing what is now well known,— 
namely, that Murphy, unlike the Tammany bosses who went before him, 
looks beyond the city limits, and that his fondest hope is to lift the organ- 
ization and himself into national power. Finally, the pocket politicians 
had no appreciation of the personal equation that entered into the situation 
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when George B. McClellan won the Democratic victory on election day. 

They had an idea that the new mayor was ‘‘easy.’’ Events have 
proved that this was where they made a great mistake. It is said that they 
could have prevented his nomination if they had only known. But they 
didn’t know. To them their candidate was merely ‘Little Mac the 
Second,’’ the son of his father, a ‘‘nice young man’’ who had been a special 
pet of Richard Croker, and had made a respectable record as a congressman. 

When they discovered that he had ambitions and a character that he 
set up as a bulwark across the road to graft, that had seemed to be so easy 
to travel, there was confusion in the ranks of the invading horde. But 
Tammanyites are nothing if not fighters. The leaders fought their way to 
the command of gangs in boyhood, and to political command in manhood. 
Now that they have found that they can’t enter the citadel by knocking at 
the gate, they have organized to storm it. 

‘«It is, and will continue to be, for some time to come,’’ said William 
Travers Jerome, district attorney of New York City, to the writer, ‘‘one of the 
hardest fights ever waged in a political organization. Many of the politi- 
cians and saloon keepers, and all of the proprietors of places for gambling 
and other unlawful pursuits, have arrayed themselves against the new régime 
inTammany. They will, of course, concentrate their attack upon the weak- 
est and yet the vital position in the battle front of the enemy; that is, upon 
the police department. This is a very poor fighting battalion forreform. It 
is an army of eight thousand men that is utterly without a mora/e. It is 
wretchedly organized. Respect for authority or anything like real discipline 
it hardly knows. Every man is for himself all the time. Some of its 
commanders have grown rich in the corrupt use of their positions. These 
are not the men to forget past opportunities of this sort, or to scorn new 
ones, They are not the men to inspire the rank and file of the department 
with the desire to do good and honest work. 

‘‘Speaking generally, the ‘sympathies of the police are with the dis- 
gruntled ones of Tammany, and the latter, you. may be sure, will take the 
best means to stimulate this sympathy. They have plenty of money, which 
they will use lavishly in bribes, and they have other powerful means of 
exerting influence. The system is the growth of years, and it will take 
years to supplant it with a better one. In short, the police department will 
prove very difficult to handle in the interest of effective reform. 


There Is No Question that the Mayor Is thoroughly Sincere in His Efforts 


‘‘The end of this fight is by no means in sight. - The mayor and his 
advisers may lose. They have already estranged the corrupt element in 
Tammany, which is very powerful, and unless they gain great reinforce- 
ment from the hundred thousand independent Democrats of New York 
they will meet disaster. . Yet it is a fight worth while, and can be won. It is 
my opinion that the move has been wise. in. point of policy and laudable 
in point of morals, There is no question as to the sincerity of the mayor.” 

These words in regard to the good intentions of the mayor acquire a 
special significance from the fact that throughout the campaign the district 
attorney was one of his bitterest opponents. His change of opinion is 
representative of that of many thousands of the citizens of New York. 
One prominent Republican, who said before election that a victory for 
McClellan would bring disgrace to the city, recently remarked :— 

‘*The mayor seems to be not only the son of his father, but also the 
maker of his own character.’’ Another former opponent of influence said: 
‘*I’ ve changed my mind about the mayor. I think now that we have a worthy 


Mayor McClellan, in the larger 
photograph, is saying, ‘** A robust 
partisanship is a concentrated force 
which has accomplished much public 
good in this country, but to be effec- 
tive, in these days, you must have be- 
hind it an organization, or machine.”’ 
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executive. I like his appearance. He looks clean-cut, ‘well groomed,’ 
and trained to the minute. He comes of good stock. He has started right. 
Some of us who didn’t vote for him had an idea, when he was elected, 
that the city would become a sort of Sodom and Gomorrah. Looking 
back, I can see that we are groping in a fog of misunderstanding of Mr. 
McClellan and his motives.’’ Still another of those who trembled for the 
city on the day after the election had this to say: ‘‘I am delighted to give 
you my opinion of the mayor. I think he is a virile young man who says 
what he thinks, does what he says, is without political sophistry, and 
believes confidently in his own convictions.”’ 


He Has already completely Overcome the Public Prejudice against Him 


The point in these quotations is that many good citizens have been as 
much surprised by Mr. McClellan as have been the bad. However far out of 
sight the end of his fight in the organization may be, there can be no doubt 
that he has already achieved a victory. In six months he has revolution- 
ized the public attitude toward himself. From a sub-cellar of Tammany 
affiliations he has climbed far up the ladder of personal prestige in New 
York. His advisers make no secret of the fact that it is their aim to try to 
establish him in the White House. 

‘‘While we would all like to, attend the inauguration of President 
McClellan, next year, and will let slip no opportunities to that end,’’ said 
one of them, ‘‘the mayor is young yet,—thirty-nine,—and can afford to 
have some patience. He is needed just now in New York. In the course 
of time we think he will be needed in New York State, and then in the 
whole United States.’’ 

The mayor himself declines to discuss his presidential aspirations. 

‘«When I was a small boy,’’ he remarked to the writer, ‘‘I wanted to 
be a soldier. I was ambitious to go to West Point and some day become a 
general, like my father. But for some reason he -did not regard my idea 
of going into the army with as much enthusiasm as I did. I went to a 
military academy in Ossining, New York, but father put his foot down 
when I began to make my plans to go to West Point. I went to Princeton 
University instead, and intended to take up the study of law immediately after 
graduation. But the death of my father just before I was graduated, in 1886, 
changed my outlook. I got a job on the New York ‘World’ as a reporter, 
became an assistant city editor, and then a political writer. This was the 
branch of newspaper work that I liked best of all. Through it I was 
appointed treasurer of Brooklyn Bridge. All but one of the boys who were 
writing political articles for the prominent New York papers at the same 
time that I was received appointments. The one who didn't declined to 
take a place. Newspaper work of this kind is the best training in the world 
for politics, or for any other vocation in which success depends upon 
knowledge of the world and understanding of men. I was elected president 
of the board of aldermen in 1892, and in 1894 was sent to congress, where I 
remained for ten years. NowlI'm here. There is nothing exciting in this, 
is there? It sounds like the short and simple annals of the poor.'’ The 
mayor made the comment with the sudden smile that transforms his expres- 
sion from one of hard determination to a sort of boyish winsomeness. 

««But this political life,’’ he continued, ‘‘has been full of pleasure 
and interest to me, although’’—again he smiled,—‘‘my satisfaction with 
it is doubtless partly due to the fact that I haven't yet been defeated for 
office. Defeats, however, would not have discouraged me, for the reason 
that ever since I gave up my dream of army service my ambition has 











led me in the.direction of a political career. It was. because I felt 
would help me in this that I studied law after I had been in the news- 

r field for some time. My father and his father were in politics, and 
rally want to travel as far as I can on the same road.”’ 

Do you mean on the road that leads to the White House ?’’ 
nce more the mayor smiled characteristically. ‘‘I am so hard beset 

particular place on the road,’’ he answered, ‘‘that I am not sure, 

, that my journey may not end here. I haven't time, just now, to 

r where the road may lead. The future, like the past, must in large 
re be left to take care of itself when one is occupied with urgent 

; of the present.’’ 

What is your guiding principle on the journey ?”’ 
lo do the best I can and keep straight,’’ replied the mayor, promptly. 
Do you make any distinction between personal and political honesty ?”’ 
Nota bit. There is absolutely no distinction. I don’tsee how there 
, yet your question is reasonable enough. I have encountered many 
ho will do things in political contests that they would not think of 
in affairs more personal. There are men of this kind in congress, 

ve the strictest ideas of personal integrity, and yet waive these ideas 
political arena, on the ground, I suppose, that all’s fair in love, war, 
litics. They can not, of course, be regarded as honest men. 

It is true that some of them have reached commanding political 
ns, and have even been elected to high office, but their success has 
dity or endurance. Sooner or later, in politics as in barnyards, 
ns will come home to roost. You can’t fool all the people all the 
ou know. After these men are dead, some of them will be remem- 
for a while, but the memories will be such as to make their sons 
ed of their names. Certainly you can not call that success.” 

e mayor had become very earnest. His voice had deepened, and 
es of his mouth—a strong mouth, slightly drooping at the corners, — 
ken on a certain rigidity. 

You have inherited a name of which you can be proud.”’ 

Yes, and I am willing to say that one of the dominating motives of 
e has been a desire to be worthy of my name.”’ 

\ great many people have been prejudiced against you because of 
sociation with Tammany Hall.’’ 


nstincts Are Scholarly, and He Likes the Atmosphere of Old Cities 


1e mayor considered for a moment, gazing out at the trees in City 
rk. ‘Well,’’ he said, turning around, ‘‘a good deal more could 
on this subject than I have time to say, but, in brief, I am a firm 
in political organization. My father, you know, was a great 
ver. A robust partisanship is a concentrated force which has accom- 
much public good in this country, but to be effective; in these days, 
have behind it an organization, or machine, if you like. A political 
e is a necessity in the United States. 
rhe moral tone in none of them is high, of course, but it is just as 
average human nature when confronted by opportunities for personal 
It is easy to decry a machine. This, in itself, means little. The 
f a man is not in his theories, but in his temptations.”’ 
the course of the interview the mayor talked about his interest in 
countries, their people, and their languages. He is the son of the 
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late General George B. McClellan, of the United States army, and was born jn 
Dresden, Saxony, while his parents were trayeling. ‘As I am by 
birth,’’ he remarked, ‘‘they thought, when they put me. up for this off; 
that I ought to catch the Teutonic vote.’’ 

His speeches in German, French, and Italian were features ot his cam. 
paign. He told me that to him the most interesting city in the 
with the exception of New York, is Venice, and that he has visited j, 
seventeen times. His recent book, ‘‘ The Oligarchy of Venice,”’ in which 
he deals with the rise and fall of the city of canals, and of the underly} 
causes, has been well received. 

One of the mayor's greatest cares is for his books. There are nine 
thousand of them in his library, and when he moved to his present house 
in Washington Square, North, he arranged all of those books himself. 

It is as if a band had struck up a quick march in the city hall when 
the mayor comes swinging along the corridor in the morning. The attend. 
ants and clerks take on a new alertness and animation. _ He nods to them 
briskly as he pushes through the swinging door to the inner office. His 
bell rings sharply, and at once the mill begins to grind. The first callers, 
who have been waiting for him, are shown in and bowed out in quick suc. 
cession, and even those who have been unsuccessful in their errands are 
usually smiling when they pass out, because they are still under the spell 
of the mayor’s magnetism. He has gripped the hand of each man heartily, 
and has made it plain to him that he would like to serve him if he could, 


In His Office He Is a Busy Man and Performs His Many Duties easily 


During these calls he is hastily scanning letters that have been culled 
from the regular batch of about three hundred that have come in the first 
mail. At eleven o'clock he receives the reporters from the afternoon 
papers, calling most of them by their first names. There are then jokes 
and laughter in the inner office. An easy spirit of good-fellowship 
prevails, yet the newspaper men know well that they can not obtain from 
the mayor information that he is unwilling to give or statements that he is 
unwilling to make. He parries their most covert thrusts with a smile that 
is pleasant, but very full of discernment. 

In the afternoon there are,more callers and more letters, and, very 
often, a board or committee meeting. The gentlemen of the committees 
have been accustomed, in the past, to drone along for two or three hours at a 
meeting. The pace is a good deal swifter now. The mayor keeps them 
on the move every minute, and yet maintains a spirit of good humor with 
smiles and incisive comments. The other day, for instance, -when an offi- 
cial was asked how much money was needed for a certain purpose, he said 
he could spend an amount which he mentioned. 

‘«We don’t want to know how much you can spend, but how little,”’ 
interrupted the mayor, briskly. From many men a remark like this would 
have savored of brusqueness and would have given offense. But the mayor 
accompanied it with his smile, and the man to whom it was addressed 
joined in the general laughter. This little episode is mentioned because it 
is characteristic. Besides his youthfulness of spirit and the nervous energy 
that gives the atmosphere around him a sort of tingle, the mayor has ‘‘a way 
with him"’ that causes the great majority of those who meet him personally 
to be inclined to help rather than retard him in his daily work and on his 
journey through the labyrinth of politics. 
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‘“‘“ALL DAY LONG DANIEL KEOGH STOOD THERE AND WHIPPED THE VOTERS INTO LINE” 


The 


How 


McCteELtan, of the evening squad, peered into Taylor's 
. Lane, as was his wont, and stopped and looked and 
listened. ‘‘ By George!’’ exclaimed he, softly, to himself, 
‘there's something doing in the Lane, to-night." The 
officer was right. There was a shapeless mass upon the 
ground, and round it danced a grotesque figure, now pull- 
ing at the mass, now pushing atit. Aseries of quite inco- 
herent sounds assailed McClellan's ears. He strode into 
the Lane and reached the center of disturbance. 

‘“‘What's up?’’ he asked. ‘‘I'm glad you came!"’ ex- 
claimed a boy, all arms and legs, pointing to the mass 
upon the ground; ‘‘this here is my old man."’ He paused, 
and then, with a touch of pride, continued: ‘‘ He's ‘ Nifty’ 
Keogh, the politician, of New York.’’ ‘The lad’s voice 
sank to a confidential whisper, as he added, ‘‘ He's been 
ona of a drunk, now, for seven days.”’ 

McClellan stooped and yanked the old man to his feet. 
‘I should think he had,"’ he remarked, in answer to the 
boy; ‘‘who'd you say heis?’’ ‘‘He's ‘Nifty’ Keogh,"’ 
said the lad, again, still with a touch of pride, ‘‘the poli- 
tician, of the Eighth. We blew in from New York last 
night." He leaned forward and looked into McClellan's 
face. ‘‘Maybe you know my old man? Maybe you’ve 
heard of him, perhaps?’’ Then, as McClellan shook his 
head, he added: ‘‘I thought you might, you know. I'll 
tell you. Him and Sergeant Sternberg,—of the police, 
you know,—they was great friends,—over in New York, I 
mean. Ever heard of Sergeant Sternberg? Thought you 
might, you know. I ain't ever seen him, myself; but 
I've heard the old man tell what friends they were, once.”’ 
He stopped and shivered, for the wind in Taylor's Lane 
blew chill. ‘‘If we was only in New York now," he 
went on,‘‘it'd be better for us,—for me an’ the old man, 
too. Wait! Hold on! I'll give you a lift. The old 
man’s a heavy weight, and he's been on a bat for fair."’ 
On the way to the station house McClellan furnished the 
bulk of the support to this shattered thing that once had 
been a man; the boy limped along, dancing attendance 
on the other side, seemingly oblivious to the early evening 
crowd that followed in their wake. 

‘“*Gee, but it’s cold!"’ exclaimed the boy. He stopped 
an instant, and beat his arms against his breast to warm 
himself. ‘‘If the old man’s money hadn't given out,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘we could ‘a’ been warm enough. He 
didn't have a whole lot, anyways. Gee, but I’m glad 
we're here!’’ With a dexterous twist of his lean body 
and his skinny arms he helped McClellan half lift, half 
drag his supine burden into the station house. Inside, 
McClellan reported to the sergeant, and the boy, in turn, 





eagerly cross-examined the latter as to his knowledge of 


‘‘ Nifty '’ Keogh, the politician, of New York, and of Ser- 
geant Sternberg, of the Eighth. ‘‘I thought you might've 
knowed 'em,"’ the boy said, hopelessly ; ‘‘they was great 
friends, them two. That is,’’ he added, ‘‘they was, once 
upon a time.’’ The sergeant bent his glare upon the 
human scarecrow that snored upon the bench where they 
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had laid him. 
himself. 

‘*What will you do to him, mister?’’ asked the lad,— 
‘‘lock him up,—or what?"’ He asked this with no show 
of curiosity, and apparently only as a matter of form ; it 
was highly probable that the experience was not a novel 
one tohim. ‘We'll lock him up," replied the sergeant, 
gruffly, ‘‘right away.'’ ‘The boy shivered once more, and 
looked across the room, and out of the window at the 
boisterous night beyond. 

‘*Say, mister,’’ he suggested, confidentially, to the 
sergeant, ‘‘I ain't done nothin’, but, say, d’ye know I'd 
be much obliged if you'd only lock me up in the bargain. 
It’s cold as thunder out to-night. And besides, me and 
him has got to stick together somehow.” 

Two officers came in, and took charge of the unconscious 
politician from New York. Then the sergeant motioned 
to the boy. ‘You can go and stay there in the back 
room, if you like,’’ he said; ‘‘there’s a stove in there, and 
that'll warm you up.”’ 

The lad crept in. A few of the reserves were there, 
waiting for anything that might turn up at night. At 
midnight one of these men rose, reached for his lunch 
pail, and began to eat. Suddenly he became aware of 
the fact that the lad was watching, not him, but the dinner 
pail that rested in his lap. 

‘* Hey, sonny, what's the matter ?’’ he inquired. ‘‘ Noth- 
in’,"’ said the boy, keeping his eye still upon the pail. 

‘‘Ain't hungry, are you?” asked the officer. The boy 
made no response, but his mouth worked and he swal- 
lowed hard, just as a chained dog might, at the sight of 
meat. He still eyed the dinner pail. The officer took 
from it a thick sandwich made of beef, and passed it over. 
The lad seized it eagerly and lifted it to his mouth. Then 
he withdrew it for an instant. ‘‘ Mister,’ he said, in an 
embarrassed sort of way, ‘‘I ain't got no money now to 
pay you for this here; but the old man’s a politician, an’ 
me an’ him hangs out together, an’ some day—'' ‘‘Go 
ahead and eat it!’’ commanded the policeman. The boy 
obeyed. He ate, not hastily, but slowly, as one who 
would make a good thing last as long as possible. When 
he had finished, he fell asleep upon the floor. 

Next morning they had to shake him hard to wake him. 
‘*Hey, young fellow!'’ they exclaimed. Finally he sat up 
and looked about. Three men were bending over him. 
Two of these nudged the third, and the third spoke. 
‘* Young fellow,’’ he began, not unkindly, ‘‘we—we wanted 
to tell you that—that your old man—say, he went and 
croaked last night, at two o'clock this morning. We—we 
wanted to tell you that he is dead. Somebody,’’ added 
the officer, as if to explain the extraordinary trouble they 
were taking, ‘‘somebody had to tell you, you know."’ 
The boy leaped to his feet and looked from face to face. 
‘‘No?” he exclaimed; ‘‘say, where is he, anyway?” 
They took him in. He looked on, silent, for an instant. 
Then he brushed his sleeve across his eyes. ‘‘It's too 


‘‘High old politician!’’ he thought to 
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bad,"’ he said, at length,—‘‘too bad, for me an’ 
him were goin’ to stick together.'’ A minute later he 
spoke again. ‘‘I ain't wonderin’ at it, though,’’ he sol- 
emnly commented, ‘‘for he'd been on a of a drunk, 
the old man had. He had, for fair."’ 

Later in the day the sergeant called for the boy again. 
‘*Look here, young fellow,’’ he said, with half an eye to 
the welfare of the lad, but with fully half an eye to the 
welfare of the city of Monroe, ‘‘what are you a-going to 
do?’’ The boy glanced about, forlornly, and shook his 
head. ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you how it is,’’ he answered, ‘‘we 
blew in here from New York. If I had friends back there 
in New York, I'd go back there. But, as it is, say, I 
don't know just what todo. That's straight.’" He was 
a queer combination—this boy; a strange mixture of 
extreme youth and old age. ‘The sergeant scratched his 
head. ‘‘I could gefyoua small job, now,’’ he remarked, 
tentatively, ‘‘over at the car stables just across the street. 
I'll do it, if you say so. Will you take it, ifI do?’’ ‘The 
boy, in his turn, scratched his head. ‘‘Ajob!’’ he an- 
swered ; ‘‘say, I never had a job. I don't know much 
about it."". He paused. Then he stepped forward and 
laid his arm upon the sergeant’s desk. ‘‘Say, mister,"’ 
he continued, ‘‘I'll take you up. You get mea job,—I 
don’t care much what it is. I’m pretty sure, mister, that 
I'd like to have—a job.”’ 

He got the job. The sergeant boasts about it to this 
very day. He is not the only one who boasts: McClellan 
boasts; the reserves still boast, —boast about the shivering 
atom of humanity that slept that night by the red-hot 
stove in the big back room. 

Well might they boast, for in due time that shivering 
lad came to be Keogh,—Daniel Keogh, —perhaps the best 
known man in the city of Monroe. 
# i * ce % * # * 

Twenty-odd years afterwards, some seven or eight men 
sat in the directors’ room of the United Electric Street 
Railway Company, of the city of Monroe. One of these 
men was Cameron Bernhardt, Esquire, counselor at law, 
and head of the firm of Bernhardt, Van Slyck and Small. 
Bernhardt was young, astute, prominent, and aggressive. 
From his Scotch mother and from his Teuton father (a 
late lamented woolen dealer of Monroe, ) he had inherited 
caution, shrewdness, and natural business ability, in 
addition to a considerable estate. Bernhardt, for some 
years, had kept a wistful, watchful eye upon this railway 
system, in which he had been a heavy shareholder ; and 
time and again, of late, he had assured himself that upon 
this day and hour he could stretch forth his hand and 
control its operations. He was a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the corporation. 

Keogh was present, a tall, rawboned Irishman, smooth 
of face, big of jaw, strong of feature, and quick of eye. 
He was thirty-five years old; he looked as if he was 
forty. He was well dressed and had the appearance of 
a successful business man of the day. At this meeting 
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the classes, male and female, were kneeling at the shrine 
of the successful business man. Keogh knew twenty mil- 
lionaires, any one of whom would have welcomed him qs 
a son-in-law with fervor. But these things made but 
small impression on his mind. 

It was a matter between him and young Kate Pendle- 
ton, the school-teacher, whom he had known for, some 
six years. He had assured himself that he was a marry- 
ing man ; but he had also assured himself that when he 
married he would marry none but her. Miss Katherine 
Pendleton had lived always in Monroe. She was a 
graduate of Smith College. Her intellectual attainments 
were of the more practical kind. For the rest, she was 
the daughter of a poverty-stricken, but blue-blooded and 
aristocratic ancestry. 

‘*She's a—a /ady,’’ Keogh had told himself, using a 
designation too much out of fashion in these times, ‘‘a 
lady, and i'm nobody but Dan. Keogh, of the road. I'll 
wait,’’ he whispered to himself, ‘‘wait until, in her eyes, 
and in the eyes of all Monroe, I'm just as good as she is.”’ 

He had said this when he was superintendent of the road, 
receiving a salary of ten thousand dollars fer annum, and 
owning a good block of U. E. S. to boot. He had said 
it at a time when matchmaking mothers would have wel- 
comed him with open arms. He little understood that all 
Monroe, including Kate Pendleton, had classified him 
as the truest kind of gentleman. All that he knew was 
that he had not reached the standard set for himself; 
therefore, he said no formal word to her, and she, perhaps, 
had understood. 

But on this night he knew that his hour had come,— 
his hour and Katherine Pendleton’s. When he reached 
her home, he led her into a cozy corner underneath the 
stairs,—for was he not an Irishman ?—and told her so,— 
told her all about it. 

Later, when he started off, he drew his hand across his 
brow. ‘‘ Kitty, Kitty,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I’m tired! I've 
worked, and worked, and worked. I’m just beginning to 
realize it all. But I’ve worked to some purpose. Now 
the big machine that I've kept in order for so many, 
many years, has learned to work itself. I've worked to 
some advantage, Kitty. Now is the time to play.”’ 

It was quarter to eleven when he left the house. As he 
entered his equipage for the second time that night, two 


bewildering facts kept seething through his brain: one, 


that he was, indeed, the president of the U. E. S.; the 
other that he was, also, the betrothed of Katherine 
Pendleton. But there was something else. ‘‘I'’ve worked 
main hard,”’ he kept saying to himself; ‘‘now—now is the 
time to play."’ 

‘*Home, sir?’’ asked his coachman. 

‘*No,"’ answered Daniel Keogh, without a trace of hesi- 
tation in his voice; ‘‘drive me to the Iroquois." 

At two o'clock in the morning, he stepped from the Iro- 
quois Club and entered his carriage. He was drunk; 
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drunk beyond all question, —beyond all compromise, No 
one knew this but himself; his coachman, even, did 
know it. But Keogh knew it, and, knowing, reveled jn 
the knowledge. : 

Why had he done this thing? Why had he done it, 
when the betrothal kiss of Katherine Pendleton was still 
warm upon his-lips? Other men would not have done it 
—then. Buthe was not as are other men,—he was Dan, 
Keogh, of Monroe. He had told himself that the time 
had come to play. He was playing,—he had stripped him- 
self of all restraint. 

On this night the curse that had rested on his father was 
upon him ; and this curse he had mistaken for a blessing, 
He gloried in it and knew not why. 

He did not drink during business hours; nor did he 
drink evenings until he had left his fiancée. ‘I never 
drink until I'm through."’: That was still his watchword, 
Bernhardt watched him, wondering, at the dinners and 
the clubs. ‘That man, Keogh,”’ he assured himself, 
‘“‘can stand more stuff than any other man I ever knew, 
He never shows it, either,—never."’ 

Keogh began to understand that fact himself,—that he 
never showed it; that to others he was never drunk, 
Knowing this, he only drank the more. 

He married. He installed his bride in the big McCbr- 
mick mansion on Monroe Place. He had purchased this 
and had had it renovated. Across the way was Bernhardt's 
modest palace. Keogh and his wife were happy. Kate 
Keogh did not expect too much. She had sprung from a 
race of men who, in prosperity, lived well; she under- 
stood. But she watched the lines on Keogh’s face grow 
deeper week by week. 

He was still the same man of business that he had ever 
been. He kept his finger upon each detail; in no wise did 
his vigor lessen or his vigilance abate. He served the 
corporation better than any other man had ever served it, 
But one man watched him,—watched him closely. That 
man was Bernhardt. 

After hours, Keogh made more friends than ever before; 
his Irish wit, his donsmots and his epigrams, heard for the 
first time in the clubs, became the talk of the town. Every- 
body laughed with Daniel Keogh,—and he laughed the 
most of all. 

But one night something happened. A member of the 
force who glanced down Taylor's Lane, as McClellan did 
more than twenty years before, saw a man there, in the 
darkness, laughing wildly to himself, and groping his way 
blindly, along the face of the alley wall. The officer 
approached. The man ran toward him crookedly and 
clung to him. 

‘‘Say, mister,’’ said this man wildly to the officer, ‘‘I'm 
looking for my father, ‘ Nifty’ Keogh, the politician from 
New York. I've lost him and I’m looking for him, for 
me and him must keep together,—we must keep together, 
somehow, don’t you see?’’ 

This man was the president of the U. E. S., 
wild-eyed and disheveled, suffering the delirium 
that is just beyond stupidity. He was a shak- 
ing, quivering boy once more, looking vainly for 
the politician from New York. 

Bernhardt did not know about this episode; 
Monroe knew nothing of it. There were three 
people who did know about it. One of these 
was the officer; one was Keogh’s coachman; the 
third was his wife. 

After this, except from ten to four each day, 
Dan. Keogh was an uncertain quantity. It is 
true that he still kept his grip upon details, and 
that he still governed, with a steady hand, the 
great system of which he was the head. But his 
great strength was slowly ebbing; his cheeks 
fell in; his complexion, formerly of a pale but 
very healthy color, took on a flushed and muddy 
hue. 

‘‘The U. E.S.,"’ the people of Monroe would 
say, ‘‘is working Dan. Keogh for all he's worth, 
—it's working him to death.”’ 

One morning, while sitting in his office in the 
midst of work, Keogh swung about and drew his 
hand across his brow. ‘I'll go out and geta 
drink,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘I can’t work with- 
out it, this morning, and I cam work with it. It's 
against my rule, but—I'll go out and geta drink."’ 
# es ® * # * 

Over at No. 40 Broad Street, New York, there 
was a man by the name of Marcus T. Steele. He 
was a student of men and of conditions. This 
study had made him rich,—it had made him 
famous. Had he lived a hundred years ago, 
Steele would have been a pirate ; as it was, he 
was a promoter. New York had tired of him ; it 
respected and it feared him,—but it would no 
longer buy his wares. Steele sought for other 
worlds to conquer. For many years he had 
watched the progress of Monroe,—he had made 
its casual acquaintance ; he had looked upon it 
and had found it good. He was a flirt, but was 
none the less successful. He paid court, now, 
to the city of Monroe. There he found Bern- 
hardt, a man with an ambition,—a dream of con- 
quest. He found Keogh, a remarkable man, with 
a commonplace vice. He had known both these 
men for years. He found the U. E. S., a money- 
making corporation, on a paying basis wonder- 
fully sound, with a completer system than had the 
New York lines. But he also found independent 
trolley lines in Donaldson and East Donaldson, 
Bellport and East Monroe,—all in the county 
of Monroe. Steele smiled. 

“Where two or three of these trolley lines are 
gathered together,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘it is just 
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as well for me to be there also.'’ He 
bearded Bernhardt in hisden. The latter 
listened, and nodded as he listened. 

“J understand,” assented he; ‘‘your 
proposition 1s to consolidate the street 
railways in all five towns.” 

Steele laughed. ‘‘Don't let us do 
things by ! alves,"’ he said; *‘we want a 
combination of more than that, a con- 
solidation of all the street railways, elec- 


tric light plants, and gas companies in 
the whole county, —understand ?"’ 

“What?" gasped Bernhardt, as- 
tounded by the magnitude of the sug- 
gestion. 

“‘Exactly,’’ returned Steele, ‘‘a syndi- 
cate of all the enfranchised corporations 
which exist for the benefit of the public, 
—an enormous public-utility corpora- 
tion,—see?” 

Bernhardt saw, and gasped again. But 
he liked it. So, later, did many of the 
capitalists of Monroe, whose eyes were 
dazzled by the enormous aggregations 
of capital which had just then sprung 
up, like mushrooms, in the Wall Street 
hotbeds. Bernhardt thought about it 
for a week, and the more he thought 
the more he liked it. But Steele was 
not through. ‘‘There’s one man,’’ he 
said to Bernhardt, ‘‘who would set his 
face against it. That's Keogh, of the 
U. E. S.” 

‘“‘How do you know?" asked Bern- 
hardt ; ‘‘how can you know?” 

‘‘IT know,’’ answered Steele, ‘‘and 
that’s enough. I can spell out his policy 
in his management of the U. E.S. In 
these mergers strong men count, for or 
against. He's a strong man, and hard 
to beat. He's the biggest thing you'd 
have to fear."’ 

The gigantic scheme was broached, 
not as the plan of Steele, but of Bern- 
hardt, backed by a few of the hitherto 
conservative capitalists of Monroe who 
had come to believe in the usefulness 
and stability and economy of big things. 
Keogh heard of it and laughed at it. 
Later he stopped laughing and set his 
face against itin dead earnest. Stock- 
holders asked his advice. 

‘What in thunder,’’ Keogh said to 
them, ‘‘are you people thinking of? U. E. S. is selling 
in Wall Street for one hundred and eighty,—and there 
is n't one other of the twelve concerns that can sell its stock 
at seventy-five. And you want to mix them up? Good 
Lord! Can't you see? Don't you know that Steele is 
swinging this,—Steele, of Wall Street; and that, the in- 
stant that he sells his million-dollar block of first-selling 
stock that they’re sure to vote him,—the instant that he 
does that, he'll clear out and let the merger go to 
thunder? ‘That’s all he’s ever worked for; it's all he’s 
working for now. Can't you understand ?"’ 

‘*‘ But,”’ protested one, ‘‘ there’s Bernhardt——"’ 

Keogh waved his hand. ‘‘I won't talk about Bern- 
hardt,’’ he answered ; ‘‘he's a neighbor, a good neighbor 
of mine. I won't talk about him. I don’t care who's 
backing this scheme here in Monroe. All I say is that the 
U. E. S. has got to be run as a railroad, and not as a 
department store. We know the railway business like a 
book, but we don’t know any other, and we're too old 
tolearn. That's all.’’ 

Keogh’s opposition was not without effect. He could 
see further into a stone wall than many other men ; but he 
made the other men see, too. The merger people only 
laughed. ‘‘Dan. Keogh’s sore,’’ they said, ‘‘ because in 
this consolidation scheme no place is made for Aim."’ 

Within a month Steele and Bernhardt had rounded up 
the other small concerns. ‘‘ We ‘ll go into any merger,”’ 
these concerns had said, ‘‘that the U. E. S. will join." 
“Now, then,’’ said Steele to Bernhardt, rubbing his 
palms together, ‘‘ now for the U. E. S.,—and Daniel Keogh. 
There's the rub.” 

A week later, Bernhardt laid in front of Steele a paper 
with the following headline:— 

“OVERWORKED! 
President Keogh of 
The U. E. S. Drops at 
His Desk"’ 

Keogh had burned the candle at both ends. He wasa 
nervous wreck. ‘They took him home. Monroe knew 
nothing of the real cause; the town sympathized with him, 
and denounced the relentless corporations. Ten-dollar 
clerks about town thanked their stars that they were not 
railway presidents. In the meantime Steele and Bernhardt 
sat with their heads together. 

‘*Now,"’ suggested Bernhardt, ‘‘is-the time to strike."’ 

Steele assented. ‘‘ Advertise your stockholders’ meet- 
ing and do it right away. ‘Then, get Keogh off——’ 

‘*Get Keogh off ?’’ repeated Bernhardt. 

‘*Exactly,’’ returned Steele ; ‘‘see his doctor, or his 
wife,—anybody. Make suggestions,—you 're his neighbor, 
don’t you see. Do anything,—but get him away.”’ 

‘*When?"’ asked Bernhardt, doubtfully. 

‘*Just before that meeting,’’ answered Steele ; ‘‘that’s 
all. With Keogh in this town, well or sick, just at that 
time, he’s an uncertain quantity. With several hun- 
dred miles between him and your board room, you'll 
know just where you stand. You know. Do it.”’ 





**BERNHARDT WAS EXPLAINING TO THE MANAGEMENT THAT 
HE WAS NOT DANIEL KEOGH” 


Bernhardt was a diplomat. Keogh's wife approved of 
him. Keogh’s family physician was also Bernhardt's. To 
the physician, Bernhardt suggested Florida. The physi- 
cian was puzzled, but not over the condition of his patient ; 
that was but natural. He was puzzled by the strength of 
the vicious habit which controlled his patient. He had 
already thought of sending him to Florida. The idea was 
suggested to Mrs. Keogh. She acquiesced. Bernhardt 
kept on. He recommended the Wavecrest Sanitarium, 
on the Gulf Shore. 

‘It's particularly good, I'm told,'’ said he, in his char- 
acter of neighbor, to the doctor and the patient's wife; 
‘‘particularly good for—for,—’’ here Bernhardt's delicacy 
failed him in his hour of need,—‘‘for just this—this sort 
of thing, you know.”’ 

The physician had heard of Wavecrest Sanitarium, and 
he set upon it the stamp of his approval. From this 
three-cornered consultation Bernhardt went to Steele. 
‘* What do you think ?’’ he asked. Steele shook his head. 

‘*Keogh is going,’’ continued Bernhardt. He leaned 
over and plucked the other by the sleeve, and added, 
‘‘and I’m going to take him down myse//."’ 

Keogh said he'd go to Florida. He was tired,—he'd 
go anywhere, and anyhow, and at any time. He had lost 
interest in things,—his brain was utterly fagged out. 
There was only one thing that worried him. Thedifficulty 
was that he could not put his finger on this thing. It was 
something big,—he understood that; but he couldn't 
grasp it. They wouldn't talk business to him; in fact, he 
did n't care about that. If only this thing that worried 
him would take definite shape within his mind! Bernhardt 
came to see him now and then, and Keogh knew, vaguely. 
that this incubus had something to do with his visitor, 
but how, or why, he did not know. 

They told him, one day, that Bernhardt had offered to 
accompany him south. They asked him if he minded. 

Keogh raised himself upon his elbow. “ Mind,"’ he 
answered, ‘‘no, indeed; I wouldn't go without him.” 
Why he answered thus, he did not know. But he real- 
ized that he had some powerful reason for wanting to keep 
track of Bernhardt,—and that was a// he knew. 

‘‘Look here, Bernhardt,’’ Steele had said, ‘‘you must 
attend that meeting. You must get back."’ 

“I'll get back,’’ answered Bernhardt; ‘‘besides, I'll 
leave my proxies.” 

‘*The proxies are all right, but it is men, not proxies, 
that put through deals like this. You're the man, and 
you must get back. There'll be a hundred thousand 
questions slung by the stockholders at the meeting, and’’— 
he grinned,—‘‘ you're the only man who knows the answers 
to them all.’’ 

The Wavecrest Sanitarium on the Gulf was a place with 
a price. Its aristocratic character was assured, but it 
would take any kind of man and do any kind of thing to 
him,—for a sufficient consideration. It invariably obeyed 
instructions. Its significance in this connection becomes 
apparent when it is stated that it was owned and controlled 
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by a southern railroad, which, in turn, 
was owned and controlled by Marcus T. 
Steele, of Wall Street. All that the 
Wavecrest management knew of Daniel 
Keogh was that he was a millionaire 
from Monroe, who must be kept im- 
mured at every hazard for the space of 
forty-eight hours after his arrival. The 
management fully understood the im- 
portance of his remaining in the South 
for at least that period of time. Ac- 
quainted as they were with Keogh’s 
malady, and his own voluntary purpose 
in sojourning in the South, but little dif- 
ficulty was anticipated in detaining him 
for that short space. The Wavecrest 
Sanitarium awaited Daniel Keogh. 

He started south with Bernhardt. He 
was much better, but his brain was still 
tired. Upon his mind still rested that 
strange, unfathomable burden,—but 
what it was he did n't know. 

One day Bernhardt touched him on 
the arm. ‘This is the last day,'’ said 
he; ‘‘our journey will end to-night, old 
man,"’ 

Keogh had been gazing sleepily out of 
the window and across the fields. He now 
turned and nodded dreamily. He did 
not turn back. He kept his eyes on 
Bernhardt; and, for the first time in 
many weeks, he began to think,—to 
reason. .As he looked at Bernhardt, 
something unusual kept surging through 
his brain. 

‘*His motive,"’ he reflected, —‘‘ what's 
his motive now ?’’ They were seated in 
a section. After some time Bernhardt 
rose and sauntered out. Keogh's mind 
kept groping after facts. 

“I'll go back to the beginning,’’ he 
muttered, in a bewildered way,—‘‘ back 
to the beginning.’’ A few minutes later 
he found himself pulling papers from his 
breast pocket and sorting them over. It 
was strange that he had not thought of 
them before, but he vaguely imagined 
that this was the way to get back to the 
beginning. He had lost track of things; 
he must get back into the current of 
events; his mind was recovering its 
equilibrium; it was asking questions,— 
groping after the details that it had 
missed these many days. 

Suddenly, with a small printed paper in his hand, he sat 
bolt upright and cried aloud. 

‘*Jehosaphat!"’ he almost screamed, ‘‘that’s it,—that's 
what I’ve been after. It's the merger,—the merger,— 
that's the thing.”’ 

The printed paper was a notice of the impending stock- 
holders’ meeting. He recalled that his private secretary, 
Kempf, had brought him up his mail before he left; he 
recalled that he had stuffed it into his pocket. 

He recalled more; he remembered—everything. It all 
came back to him as ina flash. This unknown burden on 
his mind had been the merger,—the thing that he had 
been fighting, —fighting, —fighting. 

There was a rattle at the door, and Keogh stuffed his 
papers into his pocket. Bernhardt entered. Keogh was 
reclining in his chair, dozing with half-opéned eyelids. 
Bernhardt lit a cigar, puffed at it comfortably, and glanced 
at Keogh with just a suspicion of disdain. The latter cer- 
tainly had changed. His clothes were allawry. His linen, 
even, was the worse for wear. He had not been shaved 
for three whole days. 

‘*It doesn't take long,’’ thought Bernhardt to himself, 
‘*for these fellows of the herd to sink back to their level, 
when once they start.’’ : 

But behind those half-closed eyelids, Daniel Keogh’s 
brain was renewing its grasp upon details. ‘‘That meet- 
ing,’’ he was thinking to himself,—‘‘I must attend that 
meeting.’ Now, it was a simple matter for him to attend 
that meeting. It could be easily effected by alighting at the 
next station, and taking the next train home. He under- 
stood that. He knew that he was under no restraint. 
But he didn't want to do the thing in just that way. It 
was a deeper problem than it seemed to be. 

‘There are any number of ways to do it,’” he told him- 
self, ‘‘but there’s only one right way,—that's ail.’" He 
opened his eyes for an instant. His glance fell upon his 
own reflection in the mirror,—the reflection of a very 
unkempt man. He was momentarily startled. Then he 
closed his eyes again and smiled a weary smile. But 
that one glance had done the trick for him, and behind that 
smile there was exultation extraordinary. 

‘‘Eureka!"’ thought Keogh to himself; ‘‘ Eureka, I have 
found it!"’ 

It was just nine o'clock that night when the manage- 
ment of the Wavecrest Sanitarium ushered two men into 
the reception room. One of these two men was a man of 
prosperous appearance, probably a millionaire, his face 
flushed slightly with high living. The management looked 
upon him and approved him. The other man was a 
rough, honest sort of Irishman, with a three days’ growth 
of beard upon his face. The Irishman stepped forward 
and made his little bow. 

‘*Gentlemen,”’ he said, with his bit of brogue, and a wave 
of his hand toward his prosperous companion, ‘‘ ¢Ais is the 
gentleman from Monroe.” 

[Concluded on page 424) 























XIE NICHOLAEVITCH KOUROPATKINE, 
General, Commanding the Russian Army 





iropatkin, to use the common English form of his 
ing the armies of the czar in the war against Japan. 
years old, and as a strategist and organizer of 
ving soldier in the world is entitled to stand beside 

His hairbreath escapes from death are numerous. In 
was in command of the reinforcements sent to General 
» his struggle with the Tekke Turcomans. It was as 
hief-of-staff that Kuropatkin took his place at the 

of the assaulting columns. Skobeleff, when sent to 

e Turcomans, at once telegraphed to Kuropatkin, then 
Kulja frontier, to join him. His march across Central 
2 route almost unknown, was the marvel of the time. 
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CHARLES DICK, 
United States Senator from Ohio 


k was chosen by the Ohio legislature to fill the 
senate caused by the death of Marcus A. Hanna, 
will wear. This places Senator Dick, at a 
whirlwind of national politics. Ohio, with nine of 
citizens in the senate, thirty-two in the house, 

the cabinet is a factor to be reckoned with. 
k is an astute and clever politician. He is 
and began life as a clerk in a country 
ring the Spanish-American War he was engaged 
n Cuba and Porto Rico. For many years he 
associated with the late Senator Hanna, and it 
atter’s wish that Mr. Dick should have a 

w his mettle in the senate. 
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HEIHAICHIRO TOGO, 


Commander-in-chief of the Japanese Navy 


Acmiral Togo is a self-made man. He comes from the middle 
class, and, unlike Rear-admiral Uriu, who received his naval 
education at Annapolis, the commander-in-chief is a product of du 
the educational system of his own country. The foundation 





of his remarkable ability as a naval commander was laid at the ee 
national Japanese naval college. He entered the navy as a mid- Ci 
shipman, and rapidly rose in rank until, in the war between in 
Japan and China, he was made a rear admiral. It was his record be 
in this war, and in organization work afterwards, that won him pe 
the place of commander of all the fleets of the Japanese navy. or 
He worked so unostentatiously that outside of Japan little was m 
known of him before his recent achievements at Port Arthur. Si 
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WELDON BRINTON HEYBURN, 
United States Senator from Idaho 


Senator Heyburn is the author of the bill against the adultera- 
tion of drugs and foods,—commonly known as the “‘ pure food 
bill,’’—one of the most important and far-reaching measures ever 
presented to the senate. Mr. Heyburn surprised his colleages 
by bringing on the floor samples of canned foods and preserves, 

which he had sorunniiie purchased at prominent stores 
and which he had had analyzed and found impure. The 
prospects for securing the enactment of the statute, how- 
ever, do not seem to be favorable. Some powerful interests 
are arrayed against the bill, for the men who have made 
fortunes in impure products are reluctant about letting go 
so good a thing. he opposing senators say that the law 
should be made by the various states. 
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CAPTAIN WILLIAM S. COWLES, U. S. N., 
Commander of the Battle-ship ‘‘ Missouri ’” 


The distressing accident on the battle-ship “‘ Missouri’ 
during the target practice off Pensacola, Florida, when a 
number of Uncle Sam’s ships were trying to establish new 
records in rapid-firing with big guns, has brought Captain 
Cowles within the range of public glory. When his ship was 
in danger of destruction by explosion, he refused to let her 
be beached, and he plunged into a gas-filled chamber and 
personally assisted in the work of rescue. The accident is 
only one of a series which has attended the development of 
modern warships, modern ordnance, and modern explosives. 
Such accidents are among the penalties of naval greatness, 
and are common to all navies. 


DAVID MACLEAN PARRY, 
President of the Citizens’ Industrial Association of America 


By his persistent opposition to labor unions, Mr. Parry 
has won a conspicuous place in the affairs of the world. 
He holds that trades unions are ruinous to the best interests 
of workmen. He calls unionism “the grand trust of modern 
times,—the muscle trust.’’ Although he employs over two 
thousand men in his fact¢ in Indianapolis, he has never 
antagonized their rules. Mr. Parry is a quiet, unassuming 
man whose greatest pleasure lies in the development of his 
business. He was born on a farm near Pittsburg, March 26, 
1852, and worked there until he was seventeen years old. 
He attended school in winter and received instruction from 
his mother. His early years were a succession of struggles. 
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MAUD GONNE, (Mrs. Major Joun Mac Baipe,) 
the Irish Joan of Arc 


Mrs. Mac Bride, who will always be known as Maud 
Gonne, the “Irish Joan of Arc,” is one of the most remark- 
able women of the day. Her ardent participation in the 
Irish national movement has placed her beside the greatest 
Irish patriots. During the Boer War she visited the United 
States for the purpose of obtaining money for the Boer cause. 
Her eloquence and her personality made a strong impression. 
Mrs. Mac Bride is highly educated, clever, and graceful, and 
has a countenance which combines beauty and strength of 
character. She married Major Mac Bride who led the Irish 
Brigade against the Britishin the Boer War. They anticipate 
that their baby son will be the first president of Ireland. 


JANE OAKER, 
Who Plays Mrs. Curtis Fadwin in ‘* The Pit” 


Jane Oaker is one of the most prominent of the younger 
generation of actresses. She was graduated from Vassar 
College in 1898, and soon afterwards announced a determina- 
tion to follow a theatrical career. Her father, Christian 
Peper, a merchant, of St. Louis, was much opposed to her 
stage aspirations, but finally relented and said that he would 
make her a present of one hundred thousand dollars when 
she became a leading woman. In rgor, after achieving an 
artistic success as Hermia, in ok Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” she was made leading woman with James K. 
Hackett, who was then playing ‘‘ Don Czsar’s Return.” 
This quick triumph won her a fortune in her father’s gift. 


About 


FRANCIS GRIFFITH NEWLANDS, 
United States Senator from Nevada 


Senator Newlands believes that Cuba should be annexed 
to the United States and placed under a provisional govern- 
ment similar to that of the Hawaiian Islands. He believes 
that his bill will ultimately become a fact, and that the 
Cubans will find that their commercial advantages are so 
closely allied with those of the United States that annexation 
is the only outcome of future prosperity. Senator Newlands 
is one of the best living authorities on irrigation, and his views 
on this subject are sought by many foreign countries. He is 
fifty-six years old, and his seat in the senate, on the Repub- 
lican side, is almost directly beside that of his patriarchal 
senior, William M. Stewart, now in his seventy-seventh year. 
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ALFRED NOBLE, 
Who Will Build a Tunnel under Manhattan Island 


Mr. Noble is the directing engineer of the Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Long Island Railway Company, which was 
organized under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
system for the purpose, chiefly, of constructing tunnels under 
the Hudson and East Rivers, New York City, thus giving 
the Pennsylvania Railroad a direct route from Mentank Point, 
Long Island,to the West. Mr. Noble is also an authority 
on waterways, having been a member of the Nicaragua 
Canal Board, from 1897 to 1899, the United States Board of 
Deep Waterways, which has prepared plans and estimates in 
connection with a canal route from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic seaboard, and the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
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MABEL TALIAFERRO, 
ry, in ** Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’”’ 


presentation of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
es have been aroused to alternate 
y Lovey Mary, a part which has been 
sreat insight, sympathy, and charm by Mabel 
Her work in this play has given her a very dis- 
n the American stage. Miss Taliaferro is only 
e she was three years old she has been play- 
rts, and her work as £sther, in Israel po 
he Ghetto,”” was decidedly effective. 
ughter of Mrs. Anna Taliaferro, of 
ined many children for the stage. She 

n ancestry. 


JOHN P. HOLLAND, 


nventor of the Submarine Torpedo Boat 


rine torpedo boats which are part of the 
United States navy are products of the 

s of John P. Holland, who devoted over 

) the development of this type of fighting vessel. 
was born in Droghed ieiand, about sixty- 
». He came to the United States in the late 
up the idea of developing a submarine 

ned his first invention in the Pacenie River, 

, and finally, after about twenty-five 

, succeeded in obtaining recognition from the 
vernment for his boat. For many years, the 


at Washington declared his invention useless. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN G. WALKER, U. S. N., 
President of the Isthmian Canal Commission 


The recent appointment of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
of Engineers, of which Rear-admiral Walker is the chairman, 
marked the real beginning of work on the Isthmus by the 
United States government. The commission is now engaged 
in studying the sanitary conditions of the Isthmus. Before 
work can be really begun, the towns of Panama and Colon 
must be drained and supplied with water, the harbor at 
Colon must be dredged, healthful quarters for the workmen 
and cold storage plants must be built, and the problem of 
proper food solved. Rear-admiral Walker will have to super- 
vise all this preliminary work, which is, indeed, the most 
important of all. 


J. BRUCE ISMAY, 
President of the International Mercantile Marine Company 


Although a comparatively young man, Mr. Ismay is the 
foremost figure in the shipping world, and head of the great 
combine of English lines organized three years ago by J. 
Pierpont Morgan. Mr. Ismay is an Englishman, and it was 
largely through his efforts that the American dominance 
of the corporation was shattered and that it passed under 
British control. He soon showed the stockholders, who had 
been receiving six per cent., that they would have to accept 
a great reduction under the American conditions. The 
Morgan interests could not prove otherwise, but said that 
the profits would probably be reduced through the ravages 
of the boll weevil and cattle diseases. 


EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON, 
the Latest Actress to Win Shakespearean Honors 


When an English dramatic company presented “ As You 
Like It,’’ on the field of Columbia University, New York, 
in 1903, a young woman, hitherto unknown in the theatrical 
world, made a sudden success, through her interpretation of 
Rosalind. A new actress had been found in Miss Edith 
Wynne Matthison, a native of London, England, and she 
was immediately engaged to play Everyman in the old 
English morality play of the same name, which was given 
in New York during the winter. So strong a mutual liking 
between her and American audiences has developed that she 
has decided to spend most‘of her time in the United States, 
and will appear here next season in several new plays. 


COLONEL GEORGE JOHN YOUNGHUSBAND, 
Commander of the British March into Tibet 


The British ce column that is advancing into the hermit 
country of Tibet has had some encounters of startling Pee 
portions. It is, perhaps, the most remarkable invasion 0 the 
age, and Colonel Younghusband’s troops have already had 
several bloody skirmishes with the men of the Grand Lama. 
The British ph Bm that their actions are purely eee. bee 
the Tibetans think otherwise. Fifty years ago, the Gram! 
Lama determined that the only method of preserving the 
independence of the country was by preventing all Europeans 
from reaching the sacred city of Lassa. It was because 
Tibetans saw the Indian states falling,one after anothet, 
under British dominion, that Lassa was made taboo. 





SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President of the American Federation of Labor 


Mr. Gompers was one of the organizers of the Federation of 
Labor, and served as its president for six years without receiving 
any salary. Finally, however, he was induced to give his entire 
time to its advancement, and accepted a salary of one thousand 
dollars a year. Among the many government laws due to his 
labors are the lien law, making wages the first lien on property ; 
the sanitary inspection law ; the age-limit law, relating to the chil- 
dren employed in industrial pursuits ; the law making employers 
liable for damages to life and limb of their employees ; the uniform 
car-coupling law ; the eight-hour law in governmental work ; the 
ten-hour law for street-railway employees: the anti-sweatshop 
law, and the law making Labor Day a legal holiday. 
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STUYVESANT FISH, 
President of the American Railway Association 


Mr. Fish is one of the foremost railroad presidents in the 
United States. Largely through his administrative ability the 
Illinois Central has become one of the representative roads of 
America. He has associated himself with his employees in a 
manner that has won their confidence and codperation. He was 
born in 1851, and in 1871 became a clerk in the New York office 
of the Illinois Central. In 1873 he was promoted to the 
treasury department, in 1876 to the board of directors, in 
1883 to the vice presidency, and in 1887 to the presidency. 
Several years ago he instituted a system whereby a certain 
percentage of the profits of the company was divided among 
the employees. e was recently elected president of the 
American Railway Association. 


Rend Awe ut 


WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS, 
Chief Engineer, New York Rapid Transit Commission 


When a commission was organized to build an underground 
railroad in Manhattan, New York City, Mr. Parsons was at once 
chosen as the engineer. Manhattan Island is a huge bed of 
stone, and the route under great sky-scrapers and through thor- 
oughfares dense with traffic had to be blasted, foot by foot, with 
dynamite. The work of constructing this long tunnel is about 
over, and Mr. Parsons’s task, which was planned with wonder- 
ful precision, is about finished and is agcounted a triumph in 
engineering. President Roosevelt has appointed Mr. Parsons a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, and he will have 
principal charge of the engineering construction of the canal. 
This will be the greatest engineering work of the age. 


BARON ROTHSCHILD, 
Head of the Banking Firm of N. M. Rothschild and Sons 


Baron Rothschild is one of the leading financiers of the 
world, and head of a firm controlling a chain of banking houses 
throughout Europe which wields a powerful influence in the 
affairs of the world. It has been openly stated several times 
that no European country can go to war without first consulting 
the Rothschilds. For over a century, the operations of the 

Rothschilds have been startling in their magnitude. Their 
achievement is due to family adherence. The members of 
each successive generation are received into the co-partner- 
ship, and the cousins, like crowned-heads, usually inter- 
marry, and, as their immense wealth is being continually 
augmented by safe and profitable business ssatheds, the firm 
may last as long as some royal dynasties. 
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‘““THE YOUNG MAN SLIPPED ON HER FINGER THE CIRCLE OF ROYAL, HISTORIC GOLD” 


Diplomatic 
IIl.—The Unfortunate 
the German Emperor 


Vain << s 


people, notably that wise old man, De Blowitz, have told of the 
ith of the German emperor, William the Second, his impatience to 

i his haste to snatch up the crown from the pillow of his dying father. 
e then the ambitious 4vonprinz has become a conservative, active, 
nastered ruler, but over his reign there will always rest the shadow 
Remo. It was there the father lay dying, while the son, cynical in 
erness to reign, raced away toward his throne. The disease that 
s father has already fastened upon his successor. By an irony 
rim the emperor, to-day, finds his own son arrayed against him. 
rrel is not for the throne. The present crown prince has no crafty 
There is nothing of the soldier in him. He is an amiable 

n, loving the pleasures of the open air, like any English gentle- 

is fond of sport. He would be quite content if the emperor 
en forever. The conflict between them is one of temperament, of 
nd almost of race. The cause of it is known in all the courts 
ye. The records are in the cabinets notrs,—those dark archives, — 
e kept in Washington as well as in London and Berlin. It is the 
i, after all, there is only one story in the world,—of a man and 


eat soldiers were made and not born, Friedrich-Wilhelm-Ernst- 
ould be indubitably a fighting man of the first order. No other 
came into the world to such a noise of cannon and drums, to 
.or of fifes and triangles and cymbals; no younger baby was ever 

to marching troops; his whole infancy was a kaleidoscope of arms 
ners; he was almost born in uniform. He cut his teeth on an 
He learned to toddle by aid of arifle. When nature dowered 

1 squad of little brothers, he became captain over them. The 
rsery was a barrack, in which the little princes—their good pale 
y with broken sleep, their little mouths still wet with milk, their 
s clipped in military fashion,—marched and countermarched, 
ttle tin soldiers. Arms and the man they sang,—not the jolly 

f Hansel and Gretel. Probably there was never before, in a royal 
| or out, so droll, so pathetic a nursery,—with its squad of baby 


serious side of it was that it was a symbol of the new Germany, 

; military ostentation, and with all its anachronistic revival of the 

ister and bully of Europe, Frederick the Great. 

eldest of the little grenadiers was born May 6, 1882. When he 

urs of age he became the crown prince. Year by year he played 
ime of war—the ériegsspie/Z,—and fed upon the divine right 





1 life of reviews, parades, and maneuvers; of camp and field, 
rrack and mess room; it was, perhaps, as cabined, cribbed, and 
life as ever youth grew up in,—unless one were born in a 
cket. The crown prince lived in it until he was twenty. So far 
een shut out from the broad and scholarly education which is at 
w of almost every German Jad. The press of the Fatherland, 
tolerably free-spoken, stirred up quite aclamor. It was ridiculous, 
editors argued, that their future ruler should be ignorant of 
ng except the nicety of salutes and the theorem of epaulets. The 
yielded. He sent the twenty-year-old prince to the University of 
where he himself had spent his student days and nights. Only 
le-camp accompanied the young man, 


Mystertes 


Estrangement between 


and His Eldest Son 


THROM PSs ON 


‘«Go, now,’’ said the kaiser, ‘‘and become a worthy German student.’ 

The art of being a student in Germany is, as everyone who has tried it 
knows, rather complicated. The getting of book lore is supplemented by 
much clashing of sch/aeger, by some blood-letting, by a great deal of loud 
singing, and by deep drinking of beer. Whether it be Jena or Bonn or 
Heidelberg, it is all the same. The young philosopher must show his 
prowess both in the beer-duel and in the less dangerous duel with swords. 
The young prince was not only permitted to attend the classic dzer-kneipe ; 
he was also ordered to attend and drink as became the heir to the German 
throne. It was an imperial and paternal command. 

Can you imagine the scene? 

The crown prince was not only modest, but was also timid as a child, 
in spite of his military rank. He had been brought up in the rigor of 
Prussian discipline, and under the caprice of home tyranny ; the slightest 
fault had been punished with military severity; he was a repressed and 
bashful lad, but no more. This youth, sentimental, poetical, and pure- 
minded, was thrown into the broad-girthed, brawling, guzzling proletariat 
of a German university, and commanded to compete with such fellows in 
their coarse pleasures. In huge, smoky, lamp-lit cellars, it was his to 
drink down mugs of beer at a word of command from some gross ‘‘presi- 
dent’’ or beer-lord; to sing when he was told or howl in chorus, and to 
play for scars in the foolish game of swords. Germany is a land of castes, 
but its student-world is utter democracy. It is well enough for a coarse- 
grained youth, who has been roughened in a ‘‘gymnasium,”’ to take a dip 
into such a world; he will come out of it a grave doctor, lawyer, or theolo- 
gian ; but for a timid lad, bred in the quasi-monastery of a court, it is not 
so well. The crown prince found it anything but well. He begged to be 
allowed to leave,—or, at least, if he must stay, to attend only the lectures 
and spend his time in study. The kaiser told him his choice was between 
the dier-kneife and a military prison, so the young man finished his 
semester. Came the vacation. The docile youth, though he had shown no 
great beer-prowess, was rewarded with a trip to his royal kin in England. 
There he was to receive another education; that of high life, 7’ éducation 
mondaine. His professor was to be the ‘first gentleman in Europe,’’— 
as the fond English call him,—his great-uncle, Edward VII. 

He had not known much of that court, though the old Queen Victoria 
loved him. He was the grandson of her first and favorite daughter. Her 
German great-grandson was very dear to her. Once, when he was staying 
with her at Osborne, she put on his finger a ring,—a worn band of gold, 
quite plain, like a wedding ring. Perhaps it had some association with her 
own youth and love; be that as it may, she put it on his finger and asked 
him to promise that he would never give it to anyone, except the woman he 
had chosen to be his wife. This sacred promise the boy gave the old, old 
queen; and always he wore the ring. 

The king made much of him for a few weeks, and then the season was 
over for 1900; London was empty, save for a few millions of the kind of people 
who do not count; the court and society had fled to the country. The king 
was at Sandringham or wherever else pleased him best; the crown prince 
of Germany was a guest of the Marlboroughs at Blenheim. For the first 
time in his life he tasted liberty. He was free from the constraints of his 
martial home and the more intolerable companionships of Bonn; he had 
escaped from the military hothouse of Berlin and his freedom was the 
finest in the world,—the broad, well-ordered, gentlemanly liberty of an 
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**SHE WHO MIGHT HAVE BEEN AN 





English country house. He fitted into the life as if he had been born to 
it. He found himself a gentleman among gentlemen,—nothing more. 
The open-air life by day, the idle afternoons under the trees, the dances at 
night, flowers and beautiful girls,—the talk of accomplished women and 
men,—it was a new and wonderful world to this youth who had always 
been in prison. The grace and sweetness of it all enchanted him; his 
heart opened. 
The ‘‘ little tin soldier’’ was a man. 


Il. 


BYERY nation leads a double life. Even our own honest republic is 

honeycombed with dark recesses of policy and what is rightly called 
statecraft. Our frank President is supplemented by Mr. Hay, and, as well, 
by John E. Wilkie, our chief of secret service, who wears, quite properly, 
a dark air of mystery as he goes about the world. We have not invented 
espionage, and I do not know that we have perfected it, but where other 
spies go our list-footed gentlemen go also, and there is in Washington a 
tolerably complete knowledge of the doings in the underworld of interna- 
tional politics. Brussels, however, is the capital of international espionage, 
whether it be political or diplomatic or military,—this by reason of its 
central position and the neutrality of Belgium. The secret service of 
France has always been singularly good, as it has need to be. Of recent 
years, however, the service has been badly dislocated. Both England and 
Germany have outmaneuvered it time and again. A few years ago a 
stranger in Paris might have seen a whole city boiling with patriotism and 
hissing an alien king in the streets. What interest had the Parisians in 
crying ‘‘ A bas le roi Uhian!"’ as he of Spain passed? None in the world. 
The German embassy had, however, at that moment, an interest in creating 
« ‘*diplomatic incident,’’ and so it distributed money to the servile press 
of Paris, loosed its many agents in the streets, and organized the ‘‘ manifes- 
tation.’’ This is a single, slight illustration of the utility—the morality is 
another question,—of a secret service which has to do with more than 
smugglers and coiners and such simple folks. One can not live for many 
years in Europe,and study what are ironically called ‘‘ public affairs,’’ with- 
out cutting many of these dark trails. International espionage is a huge 
and complicated system. That part which has to do with politics is by far 
the most important. In France, at all events, under the popular tumult 
of many a noisy election, the wily work of England or Germany has been 
discovered. Three years ago I was told by one who was informed that the 
French government knew and was watching the following foreign agents, — 
two hundred and seventy-four Germans, eighteen Austrians, seventy-one 
Italians, eleven Spaniards, seventy Englishmen, and thirty-three Russians 
and Poles, with a fair complement of Americans, Dutch, and Swedes. 
Through so finely reticulated a network of observation hardly the smallest 
minnow of a fact can esgape. Nothing takes place in Europe, I believe, — 
no statesman takes snuff, no king sneezes, —but it is known within twenty- 
four hours to every state. 

All of this is ‘‘a secret of Polichinelle.’’ 

I have had acquaintanceship with a good many of these fellows,— 
spies of low degree, ‘‘agents’’ de haut parage; gentlemen, officers, jour- 
nalists, and great ladies, as well as the lowlier adventurers, who prowl 
around organized society as a wolf goes round a sheepfold, hungrily. One 
of them, who was connected with the German embassy at Paris under old 
Prince von Miinster, was a pleasant fellow whose wants outran his income. 
He had served the London ‘‘Times,’’ or, rather, De Blowitz,—now and 
then; in fact, he was one of those mercenaries who are ready to serve under 
any banner, so long as there is pay or loot. Once I came upon him at a 
reception at the Elysée. There was something about the way he shook 
hands that was as good as an invitation to walk aside. 

‘«What is it?’’ I asked. 

‘«T suppose you have need of a collaborator, now and then, like every 
other journalist ?’’ he asked. 


EMPRESS YIELDED TO HER DESTINY” 









So we went away from the ladies who promenaded their beauty to and 
fro,—from such dignitaries as General Horace Porter, representing his 
country; from Monsieur Loubet, a little gray smiling man with the great 
red cordon of the Legion of Honor slanting across his breast; we came to 
the gallery where, in the long ago, Marquise de Pompadour played a historic 
prank. ‘There, when we were alone, save for a couple of frogged lackeys 
in amaranthine waistcoats, he told me of the news that was whispered in 
the embassies. 

‘«It is the story of a prince’s escapade,’’ said he,—‘‘the young crown 
prince. He tried to escape from Germany and is now under military 
arrest at Potsdam. Cherchez la femme, you say. What else are we doing ! 
Who is she? I do not know, but it may give you a hint when I state that 
the crown prince’s plan was to go to America. Ah, the American woman, 
mon ami! For whom else does one commit follies in these days? He is 
safe under lock and key, of course, and so the great scandal has not 
happened; but can you not imagine what might have been? Suppose he 
had fled to Russia, or come into France! Would that not have made a 
pretty embroilment? The political kettle would have boiled over. Or 
suppose he had reached your United States! Would you have welcomed 
the young rebel? It is a pretty diplomatic question, take it as you will.’’ 

At that time no more than this was known, unless General Porter— 
unless Mr. Secretary Hay,—had an exacter knowledge. At the American 
embassy, in the Avenue Kléber, the wise and silent Mr. Vignaud (who is, 
in fact, the embassy, and has been for a quarter of a century,) was darkly 
uncommunicative. Every trail led toa blind alley. Noneof the sources of 
information upon which a journalist may usually depend was productive. 
Beyond the fact communicated by the German a¢taché—the simple, overpaid 
fact that the crown prince was under arrest, —nothing was discoverable. Had 
he indeed tried to run away to the United States? That might be taken as 
a fact acquired. Then who was she? A she in that romance there must, 
of course, be. Neither I nor the other journalist, who made it his business 
to uncover this bit of court history, could find-out. Time, as the novelists 
say, went by,—twelve and eighteen months of it. 

There are two things, says a proverb of the Turks, which can not be 
hid; and these are musk and love. 

Surely love can not be hid. 





Ill. 


OF all the international marriages no other was quite so notable as that of 

Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt and the Duke of Marlborough. The English 
journals told us that ‘‘ blood is thicker than water;’’ there were pretty refer- 
ences to kinship and ‘‘hands across the sea.’’ It was charming. The 
young duchess was assigned a delicious réle in English society,—that of 
converting to Americanism the old aristocracy. She enlisted in her project 
many bright young girls, former schoolmates and companions of her life in 
New York. She made old Blenheim Palace an aviary of American girls. 
When the crown prince made his memorable visit there he was enchanted; 
his heart opened. The little tin soldier warmed into delightful manhood. 
There was a flight of pretty girls. There was none more beautiful than 
Miss Gladys Deacon, a daughter of J. Parker Deacon. Miss Deacon grew 
into a beautiful, fair girl, reserved, with the melancholy pride of one who 
has borne unmerited misfortune. She was reserved; the prince was shy; 
and yet they came to know each other very well, during those summer days 
and nights at Blenheim. Love ran its old course. In his own way the 
prince told his love. The young girl was proud; by her American birth- 
right she felt herself the equal of any prince or royal personage on earth. 
Her answer was something like this: ‘‘Yes, I love you, as you love me. I 
should be unworthy of you and of myself, if I did not demand an open, 
legal, royal marriage which shall be notified to the states and courts of 
Europe.’”’ 

Members of both English and German royal houses have had a 
penchant for what are called morganatic marriages; the present Prince of 
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; was morganatically married at Gibraltar to.a 
of the unfortunate Admiral Tryon; the Duke 
mbridge, who died the other day, was another 
ple; a daughter of the fifth Duke of Richmond 

proud to marry thus the German princeling, 

urd of Saxe-Weimar,—but very different is the 
of the American girl! 

No one, I dare say, knows what battle the crown 
waged against himself; what I know, and what 
1y know, is that his answer was that of an 

t and loyal lover. Three days after Miss Deacon 
ven him her w/timatum he came to her and 
perhaps a trifle theatrically, but with sincerity: 
is the token of my good faith. This is our 
thal ring. It was given to me by Queen Vic- 
ny great grandmother, and I swore never to 


art with it, except to my wife. I give itto you. It 


rage that you shall be my wife,—the crown 

s of Germany, if I be crown prince, empress 
e emperor,—my partner in life and my wife.’’ 
saying these words, the young man slipped on 
nger the circle of royal, historic gold. 


He went back to Germany and left the young girl 


1er wonderful dream. She loved, hoped, and 
She prepared herself for the future that was 
ers, she fancied. In the evening, in the long 


noons under the trees, she talked at length with 


tuchess of Marlborough, her confidante and 
Che duchess, in her pride of rank and pride 
e, saw no reason why her frotéyée should not 
. prince,—royalty,—an empire. Why should 
e kaiser welcome an American daughter-in- 
\lready his ambitious policy was busy over- 
d would not an American crown princess be 
elous link in the friendship of the two great 
already akin in blood and sympathy? This 
dream the two girls dreamed, —under the 
f Blenheim, as Gladys Deacon fingered the slim 
old a great queen had worn, 
the meantime, the hero of this pretty dream 
eturned to Bonn. After his experience at Blen- 
the coarse familiarity of student life seemed 
ntolerable than ever before. He had no desire 
g the thought and memory of his love into that 
itmosphere of riot. One evening he revolted. 
of punishment the president of his corps 
ned him to drink interminable glasses of 
a dozen of them in as many minutes. The 
shrugged his shoulders and walked out of the 
According to American ideals he had acted 
self-respecting youth. From a German view- 
It was /ése-société. It was not alone the col- 
mocracy he had offended; in running counter 
ustom as old as German civilization he had 
the anger of every good Teuton. He was 
erman, he was Anglified, he was a snob. The 
n through the press. The Socialists puffed 
) the dignity of a political issue. So terrible 
1 tempest in a dzer stein! Without waiting 
nission the prince left the university. With 
iditional act of insubordination to answer for, 
tened to Berlin by the quickest conveyance and 
ed himself in the kaiser’s private apartment. 


is 
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psalm,—the iron entered his soul. Miss Deacon 
at Blenheim, still nursed that wonderful dream the 
climax of which was to be ‘‘the American em. 
press.’’ A warrant and visible token that it might 
come true was the slim, gold band on her finger, 
It was more convincing than a treaty engrossed on 
parchment. Perhaps even the kaiser thought of it 
in that way. Queen Victoria had given it asa sym- 
bol of the kinship between England and old Ger. 
many. It signified that race-union in which those 
of her house so fondly believe. What had it to do 
on the finger of an American girl?—this symbol 
of the brotherhood of kings!—this ring which be. 
longed not to any casual prince, but to the empire 
and the dynasty ? . 

An attaché of the German Embassy in London, 
an accomplished man of the world, went down to Blen- 
heim. He asked for the return of the ring. Germany 
and the emperor demanded it. The grief, the proud 
indignation of the two girls need not be pictured 
here. You can imagine it as well as I,—yet neither 
of us was there to listen or to see. Miss Deacon 
refused; the Duchess of Marlborough approved of 
her refusal. Only to the prince who had put it on 
the hand he promised to take one day at the altar 
would she give it back. The diplomat went away, 
The young girl learned—in spite of cabinets noirs, in 
spite of all the black machinations of two courts, — 
that the crown prince was true to her. She did not 
despair; she kept her faith. Messenger after mes- 
senger came; came men of higher and higher rank, 
of influence more and more dominant; of arguments 
more and more persuasive. All the world was against 
this girl, except her stanch friend, the duchess, 
These persistent emisaries wounded her self-respect, 
outraged her girlish dignity, threatened, and cajoled, 
—but she would not abandon her faith in the man 
who had told her his love, and she would not yield 
up the token of his lover's loyalty. An old bishop 
was sent to her. King Edward himself took a hand. 
He tried to persuade the Duke of Marlborough to use 
his influence with the duchess; but the young duke 
refused to interpose his authority. For a long time 
after that, he and his American bride were coldly 
looked upon at court. 

««Only tothe crown prince will I give it,’’ she said. 

There is no steel bar that may not be broken. 
The last envoy carried back to Berlin the gold circlet. 
He was the kaiser’s brother, Henry of Prussia. 
While the crown prince was kept fast in prison, 
Henry took his place at all public functions, even at 
the coronation of King Edward. He went to Blen- 
heim. Where diplomats, where English royalty had 
failed, this frank and sympathetic sailorman suc- 
ceeded. With what words of persuasion? I know 
not; he who laid bare to me this little courtly drama 
said that Prince Henry sent one of his suzte to Miss 
Deacon after she had finally consented to release the 
precious ring. He added that the young girl broke 
down at last, and, in a passion of tears, threw the ring 
at his feet and fled from the room. I do not think it 
was with so childish a gesture that she parted from 
her dream of greatness and the love that had come to 


Muss GLiapys Deacon 


Would you read one of the most interesting bits of fiction extant, you her under the summer trees of Blenheim. _With statelier dignity, I am sure, 
ut to look over the files of the official press of Germany for that she who might have been an empress yielded to her destiny. That way 
There is a sketch there of the meeting of father and son that might were better. It is an evil world for royal lovers, and what they are to do 
served for a description of the famous interview between Colonel in it I know not, or where they may find a way of happiness. King 
me and Clive. Never so kindly did a father reason out of his folly Cophetua rides no more. The ring went back to Berlin. The dream of 
petuous boy. He himself, the kaiser explained, had submitted to love was over. The old crown of the Hohenzollerns will not rest on the 
nt tyranny in his day: the discipline was a good one; no kind of life blonde head of the American girl,—and yet it might have been, were war 
th the study of one called on to rule,—and much more to the same lords less inflexible and lovers stancher-willed. Had the crown prince, 


se. In all this official story there is no truth whatever. 
|-humored sympathy; there was no fatherly pleading. 


There was when he fled from Bonn, gone directly to England, the story might have 
William II. had another ending. 


» be imagined in that réle. Moreover, this college escapade played * * * * by aie bd : . oa 
mall part in the conversation. What the emperor said first was Imprisonment tamed the prince’s instinct toward social nonconformity. 
[ see you are not wearing that ring.’’ It could not escape his keen When he was released, he took up the burden of royal life, with no great 


Musk and love, you remember, can not be hid. 
ose idle hours at Blenheim had not gone unmarked, 
some way the emperor had learned the secret of 

The young prince believed his aid-de-camp 
trayed him. He may have been mistaken. Young 
ear a nimbus that all the world may see. Be that 
vill, the idyl of Blenheim was an open page. 
stormy meeting—of the emperor's impetuous 
more than an echo reached the court. It was 
that the crown prince offered to renounce his rank, 
tiny,—his empire and his country; like Captain 
h, really an archduke of Austria, who sailed away 
peasant lass and was heard of never again, he 
ive up everything for love. So the white flower 

e blossomed again in real life. To this fine 


f renunciation the kaiser’s answer was very sim- 
le ordered the young man under arrest. 
IV. 


sgraced prince, helpless as any lover in the world, 
s under lock and key; cooped up in some dark place 
oseph,—the story is in the one hundred and fifth 


enthusiasm, but docilely enough. Whatsoever he had 
at heart he hid under an air of frivolity. He has hunted 
folly and played with life. There is a chill between his 
imperial father and him. Twice they have tried to 
marry him. Once it was to Princess Alexandra of Cum- 
berland, a marriage that would ‘have put an end to an 
old dynastic quarrel; again it was to Princess Thyra, of 
the royal Danish house. But the prince held aloof. 


» + 
A New Story about ««Mark Twain” 


N a certain occasion, when P. T. Barnum was living at one of 
the large New York hotels, Mrs. Barnum gave an afternoon 

reception to a number of friends. An editor of one of the Brooklyn 
papers and Joel Benton, the author, were among them, while 
‘*Mark Twain,"’ who had often visited Mr. Barnum, merely hap- 
pened to be at the hotel as a guest. Mr. Benton and one or two 
friends who left the company temporarily for a chat discovered 
Mark playing billiards. Y 

Mr. Benton at once asked him why he did not put in an appear- 
ance at the Barnum reception. a 

‘*Whatis Barnum receiving,’ asked Mark,—‘‘animals and joets?"” 

‘«Something like that,"’ said Benton. ‘‘ Why were ycw not there? 

‘‘Well,"’ drawled the humorist, ‘‘because I don't belong to 
Count Von Monster either category.” 
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Sir SANDFoRD FLEMING 


The Men Who Are Pushing Canada to the Front 


How Her Representative Leaders Have Struggled against 


Powerful Obstacles to 


T a ie 


TH! name that must first occur to anyone dealing with the present-day 

great men of Canada is that of Donald Alexander Smith, Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal. He is of Scotch descent, having been born 
at Forres (the immortal Forres of ‘‘ Macbeth,’’) on August 6, 1820. Early 
in life he began the study of law, but the sturdy, active young Scot had no 
love for the narrow walls of an office. John Stewart, his uncle, was at that 
time chief factor for the Hudson Bay Company at Lesser Slave Lake. 
Stewart was a famous fur trader and explorer, and the stories he sent across 
the ocean of his explorations inspired his nephew with a desire to go to the 
New World, and when he paid a visit to Scotland he was not long in deciding 
to accept a junior clerkship in the Hudson Bay Company. 

When he arrived in Canada he longed for the broad plains, the mighty 
rivers, and the snow-capped mountains of the West; but his desire was not 
to be gratified. George Simpson, governor of the company, needed men 
capable of enduring great hardships for the Labrador region, and so to that 
bleak land he was sent. For thirteen years he labored in Ungava. It was 
over one thousand miles from his post to Quebec, and on several occasions 
he traveled this distance in dog sleds and on foot. Time and again he 
Narrowly escaped death from exposure. At one time he was in danger of 
losing his eyesight, and left his post without leave of absence to consult an 
oculist in Montreal ; but Sir George Simpson met him before he could 
enter the city and brutally ordered him back to Ungava. At length he 
was given the chief tradership of the company, and in 1868 was appointed 
its chief executive officer in North America. He was then to receive a 
severe test. The first Riel Rebellion broke out, and in the interests of the 
company and the Canadian government he journeyed to Fort Garry, or 
Winnipeg. His life was threatened by Riel, but so courageously and 
diplomatically did he conduct himself that he did much to destroy the 
rebel leader's influence ; and, when General Wolseley’s army arrived at 
the scene of the rebellion, peace had been restored. 


The Constru@ion of a Great Transcontinental Railway Was His Ambition 


He was then looked upon as a strong man in the West and was elected 
to the legislative assembly of Manitoba, and afterwards to the Canadian 
parliament. The building of a transcontinental railway was uppermost in 
his mind. He opposed the method adopted by John A. MacDonald to 
accomplish this, and, when the ‘‘ Pacific Scandal’’ stirred the country to 
Its depths, he became a supporter of the Liberal Party, only to desert 
it when he found that it lacked the courage necessary for the accomplishment 
of great enterprises. 

In the meantime he had amassed a fortune. With James J. Hill, a 
Canadian by birth, he saw the possibilities of the old St. Paul and Pacific 
Railway, which had been placed in the hands of a receiver, and became 
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Great Country 


one of a syndicate that secured possession of the line. No mistake had 
been made, and the promoters of the company became millionaires. 

When the Macdonald government began the work of constructing a 
transcontinental line in earnest, Sir Donald A. Smith became the moving 
spirit and backbone of the company chartered to build the line. Time and 
again, as the work was pushed to a conclusion around the difficult north 
shore of Lake Superior and through the passes of the Rocky Mountains, the 
hearts of those interested failed them, but his energy and will overcame 
every difficulty and inspired all associated with him in the great work. 

When war broke out between England and the Boers, in 1898, he saw 
that England's greatest need was a body of thoroughly trained scouts. He 
had done much to consolidate Canada; he had imperial aspirations, and 
the Strathcona Horse, admittedly the ablest corps that opposed the Boers, 
was equipped and sent to Africa at his expense. 


Wilfrid Laurier Has Been a Vigorous Canadian Worker for Many Years 


Since 1896 he has filled the office of Canadian high commissioner in 
London, and much of the commercial prosperity of Canada is due to his 
energy and foresight. Although in his eighty-fourth year, he is still an 
energetic worker, philanthropist of great generosity, and diplomat who 
makes no false step. 

While Lord Strathcona has been assiduously working for the commercial 
prosperity of Canada, the greatest force for high national ideas has been 
the present premier, Wilfrid Laurier. He has an equipment that peculiarly 
fits him for occupying the first place in a country made up of two distinct 
peoples. He is a French-Canadian by birth and education, but has at the 
same time a command of English that is rarely equaled among his British- 
Canadian contemporaries. 

This brilliant French-Canadian was born in the town of St. Lin, Quebec, 
in 1841. After studying at L’ Assomption College and McGill University, he 
was admitted to the bar, in 1864. ‘This was a time of transition in Canadian 
affairs. Confederation was being consummated, and such a radical change 
caused much political strife. Wilfrid Laurier had not been physically 
strong, and the pressure of work at this period made him determine to give 
up law and enter upon a career of journalism; but he found journalism 
uncongenial and unprofitable, and he resumed the practice of law, opening 
an office at St.Christophe, now Athabaskaville. In 1871, he was elected to 
the Quebec legislative assembly. His first speech electrified his hearers. 
At a bound, in a house of orators, he became the first orator of his province. 
He was soon to win a more pronounced success. The dominion house 
opened its doors to him, and, in 1874, he delivered a speech on the expul- 
sion from the commons of the former rebel leader, Riel, that made his 
name known throughout the whole of Canada. It was recognized then that 








ily a matter of time till he would win 
to the premiership. In 1877 he was 
d minister of inland revenue, but the 
ent, of which he was then a cabinet 
was a weak-kneed one, and he soon 
self in opposition. It was not long 
became the leader of his party and 
cht the battle of Liberalism until, in 


jueen’s diamond jubilee, in 1897, and 
tion of King Edward VII., in 1902, 
opportunities to show where he stood 
| to the empire, and, while he re- 
spoke of Canada as a nation, he em- 
the fact that it is a nation within an 
Honors have been showered upon 
was made a member of the imperial 
ncil and a Knight Grand Cross of the 
St. Michael. He has been given honorary degrees by the uni- 
»f Oxford and Cambridge, and was awarded the gold medal of the 
Club for his trade attitude. Many liberals were astonished when 
rat accepted knighthood. They would have had him remain a 
the school of Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone. However, he is 
nadian on whom knighthood does not appear somewhat ridicu- 
Goldwin Smith has said,—a fit subject for a Canadian Thackeray, 
Wilfrid wears his knightly honors like a Bayard. 


Joun S. Wittison 


1 Diplomatist of Eminence,—an Orator of Unusual Qualifications 


present premier is undoubtedly the greatest force for good in the 
ena of Canada. He is a polished orator in two languages, has 
known to countenance corruption, never allows either a foreign 
he motherland to slight his country without speaking. out with 


nd wisdom, is worthy to take his’ place in diplomacy among the 
ned diplomats of America or Europe, 
me is synonymous with everything that 
and courteous,—he holds the first 
the hearts of Canadians, and the Con- 
; have no hope of defeating the Liberals 
has strength to lead their forces. 
Wilfrid's most vigorous opponent in his 
campaigns has been Sir Charles Tupper, 
id fighter who, for half a century, has 
prominent figure in the Canadian politi- 
Sir Charles was born in Nova Scotia, 
After his graduation in arts from 
\cademy he studied medicine in Edin- 
scotland, and on completing his course 
to his native province to practice his 
He was soon drawn into the mael- 
politics, and became the rival of the 
nadian orator and statesman of pre- 
tion days, Joseph Howe. His desire, 
beginning, was to see Canada, as a 
prosper, and early in his career he advo- 
federal union of the provinces of British 
\merica. He is the last of the great 
of Confederation,’’ and that confed- 
vhich was made possible in the sixties 
ely due to his untiring energy. 
m the days when he joined forces with 
n A. Macdonald, he was his first lieuten- 
1ad much to do with every movement for 
ll set on foot by the Conservatives. His 
services were rewarded and he was sent 
commissioner to London. After the death of Sir John A. Mac- 
n 1891, he continued in the office of high commissioner, but in 
os reigned in the Conservative Party, and in the hope of saving it 
rned to Ottawa to become premier of the dominion. His premiership 
e a brief one. The Liberals had in Wilfrid Laurier a leader on 
v hey could depend, and at the general elections they swept the country, 
sir Charles's eloquent promises—all his courage and confidence, — 
f no avail. Had he been living continuously in Canada, he must 
een that his cause was a hopeless one. 


He Is a Persistent Political Fighter, and often Makes His Enemies Quail 


s political career has been stormy. From the commencement he 

een a fighter, dealing sledgehammer blows, and though at times he 

genial, he has usually been a bitter opponent, wounding, and pour- 

ng vitriol into the wounds he has made. But, although he hit hard, he 

complain when his opponents found 

he vulnerable spots in his armor. He has 

ever had the courage of a lion, and never deems 

sk too difficult to attempt. Although he 

in his eighty-third year, and practically out 

f politics, he is still a great imperial figure 

lways works for the advancement of 

He is at the head, or on the board 

of ectors, of numerous large corporations, 

41 nstead of ending his days in ease, he 

fl etween Vancouver and London with a 

ency that is the admiration of his friends 
and the amazement of his opponents. 

sir Charles has been an uncompromising 

Conservative, but he has found a worthy antag- 

onist in Sir Richard J. Cartwright. The latter 

of United Empire Loyalist stock, and bears 

himself in a manner that calls to mind the men 

of the ‘‘ Family Compact’’ days in Upper 








Sir Witrrip Laurier, who is now premier of Canada 
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Canada. He has what, to an ordinary observer, 
would seem a Coriolanus-like contempt for the 
common herd, and an austerity and bitterness 
that have done much to force him into a minor 
place in public affairs. With his great ability 
as a financier and parliamentarian, had he 
joined suavity of manner and geniality of dis. 
position, he undoubtedly would have attained 
the premiership of the dominion. Since he 
entered parliament, in 1863, politics has been 
his life’s vocation, and he has devoted his time 
and fortune to his country. He is stili a bril- 
liant orator,—second only to the premier. Time 
and again he has crushed the glowing generali- 
zations of Sir Charles Tupper beneath the 
marvelous array of statistics he is able to ad- 
vance on any of the great questions at issue, 
But, after all, he is a cold logic engine, and 
delights more in the facts he can amass than in the hearts he can move. 

Sir Richard’s great rival in finance has been George Eulas Foster, 
a native of New Brunswick. He began life in a country store, and by 
his own energy succeeded in entering New Brunswick University before 
he was twenty. For many years after his graduation he taught school, and’ 
was at length appointed professor of classics in his old university. Fora 
time he lectured in the United States and Canada on temperance and pro- 
hibition, and, largely due to the influence of the Temperance Party, he was 
elected to the house of commons, in 1882. The exigencies of party forced 
him to modify his temperance attitude,and thus lost him many supporters; 
but he is, in the main, still true to his early convictions. Sir John Mac- 
donald, a shrewd judge of character, recognized Mr. Foster's strength, and, 
in 1885, appointed him minister of marine and fisheries. A few years later 
he succeeded Sir Charles Tupper as minister of finance. He proved him- 
self a truly great finance minister, and it was expected by many that in 

. time he would succeed Sir John as_ premier. 
However, his political life seems to have gone 
awry, and he is now unable to find a constituency 
that will return him to parliament. This is by no 
means his fault. His strength is recognized by 
his political enemies, and they exert every influ- 
ence, both fair and foul, to keep him in private 
life. This is to be regretted. He is the most 
brilliant Conservative in the dominion, and his 
powers are needed at Ottawa. Mr. Foster isa 
thorough Canadian and imperialist of pro- 
nounced type. 


Gotpwin SMITH 


Several Brilliant Politicians Have Been Journalists 


The rulers of Canada, for the most part, 
have been chosen from members of the legal 
profession, but several brilliant politicians have 
been recruited from the ranks of journalists, 
One of the ablest of these is William Stevens 
Fielding, the present minister of finance. Mr. 
Fielding is a Nova Scotian, having been born in 
Halifax, in 1848. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the office of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle.”’ 
For fourteen years he was the Halifax corre- 
spondent of the Toronto ‘‘Globe,’’ and, largely 
through his connection with that paper, he ob- 
tained a wide knowledge of dominion affairs. In 
1882, he was elected to the provincial legislative 
assembly, and two years later was called on to 
form a government. For twelve years his native 
province prospered under his wise rule, and, in 
1896, when the Liberals came into power in the dominion, Mr. Laurier induced 
him to enter his cabinet as minister of finance. He is the least obtrusive 
of the cabinet ministers. He does not seek popularity, and, although he is 
an able speaker, he is induced to address audiences only when the need is 
most urgent. As in the case of his leader no one can point to any corrupt 
or shady action on his part, straightforwardness and integrity have marked 
his every step, and in dealing with the tariff he has courageously resisted 
the pressure brought to bear on him by the manufacturers of the country. 
Should the Liberals lose Sir Wilfrid, Mr. Fielding is the one man among 
his followers, despite the fact that to the majority of Canadians his sterling 
worth is scarcely known, who is in every way fitted to fill his place. 

Another of the strong men who entered the Liberal cabinet, in 
1896, is Andrew George Blair. Mr. Blair was born in Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, in 1844, and at the age of twenty-two he was admitted to the 
bar. He is naturally a leader of men, and, since 1878, when he began his 
political career, he has been the most promi- 
nent figure in his native province. He was 
premier of New Brunswick from 1883 to 1896, 
and during that time he held the province in 
the hollow of his hand, and even now his 
presence there during a campaign is worth ten 
thousand votes. He has been somewhat Na- 
poleonic in his methods, and, although he has 
won a host of friends, he has made many bitter 
enemies. As minister of railways he energet- 
ically wrought to make that dominion white 
elephant, the Intercolonial Railway, a first-class 
line, and admirably succeeded. In 1903, when 
the Grand Trunk Pacific came up for discus- 
sion, Mr. Blair did not approve of the entire 
route projected or of the method taken to con- 
struct the road. He disagreed with his party 
on this issue, and, resigning his portfolio, alone 


Sir Cuarces TupPer among the Liberals opposed the scheme. He 
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was the subject of severe censure from many of his former friends, 


but went on his way ‘‘unshaked of motion.’’ Notwithstanding 
his energetic opposition to the government, the Liberals have 
recently appointed him chairman of the commission detailed to 
deal with the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, because, as Sir Wilfrid 
said, a few weeks ago, ‘‘there is not in Canada a better qualitied 
and more competent man to discharge the duties of the office.’’ 
Sir William Mulock, the present postmaster-general of the 
dominion, began his career as a lawyer, although from his earli- 
est days he worked toward political prominence. The title, 
combined with the manner of the man, gives a stranger the 
impression that he is a haughty aristocrat, and not a little amaze- 
ment is felt when this Canadian knight is spoken of as ‘* Farmer 
Bill,"’ a name in which he delights. In North York—a constit- 
uency from which no one may hope to oust him, so firm a hold 
has he on the hearts, and, it is rumored, on the farms of the 
ple,—he owns a model farm and takes more genuine pleasure 
out of it than out of either law or statesmanship. He has, how- 
ever, been the ablest postmaster-general Canada has yet known 
and has turned an enormous deficit into a surplus since he took 
the office. It was largely due to his energy that a two-cent letter 
rate was established between Canada and the other British pos- 
sessions, —a thing that has done not a little to make his country- 
men realize the unity of the empire. He is a sympathizer with 
labor, and was appointed minister of labor, and ‘‘ The Labor Gazette,’’ pub- 
lished under the direction of his department, is a force for good, keeping 
manufacturers and laborers alike in touch with the commercial situation, 
and making wise suggestions in times of storm and stress. He is something 
of a radical, too, and once moved to reduce the governor-general’s salary 
from fifty thousand dollars to twenty-five thousand dollars a year. 


Sir Sandford Fleming first Mapped out the Route of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


Canada has few men within her borders of greater intellectual force 
than Sir Sandford Fleming. In a way he has done as much for the country 
as Lord Strathcona. Like the latter, he is a native of Scotland, having 
been born at Kirkcaldy, in 1827. He studied surveying and engineering, 
and shortly after his arrival in Canada, in 1845, was engaged by the North- 
ern Railway Company, and thus his name is connected with one of the 
earliest railroad enterprises in the country. When confederation was being 
worked out, he was chosen to survey the route for the Intercolonial Rail- 
way between Halifax and Quebec,—the initial step toward a transconti- 
nental line. It was he who first mapped out the route of the Canadian 
Pacitic Railway, and likewise the route of the line in Newfoundland running 
between St. John’s and St. George’s Bay. He is best known to the larger 
world of science by his work in connection with universal or cosmic time, 
and, as has been truly said, ‘‘his efforts have contributed, in no small 
degree, to the adoption of an initial meridian common to all nations.’’ 
Twenty-five years ago he submitted to the Canadian government a scheme 
for spanning the Pacific Ocean with an electric cable, and did not cease to 
urge the necessity of such an undertaking until an all-British cable was 
completed. Sir Sandford is, moreover, a force in education, and the great 
Canadian university, built up by the late Principal Grant on the model of 
the Scotch universities, is indebted to him for much of its prosperity. 

For the last twenty-five yéars Canadian “7/térateurs have been attract- 
ing a good deal of attention. The best known of these have been Charles G. 
D. Roberts and Gilbert Parker. Roberts has aspired to bea dignified, serious 
poet, and has met with no small measure of success. He has, indeed, 
struck a new note, and is the ablest interpreter of nature among the poets 
of hiscountry. For ten years he has been a resident of New York, but is 
still a Canadian in literary feeling and national aspiration. Gilbert Parker 
has won distinction in a different field. He has made London his home, 
and it is rumored that he no longer desires to be considered a Canadian. 
He is an able story-maker with a fair insight into human life, although his 
much-praised studies of the French Canadians are as remote from reality as 
are Longfellow’s pictures of the Acadians. The strongest Canadian writer, 
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however, is one who is but little known to the Anglo-Saxon world, 
as his best work has been done in French. Louis H. Fréchette, 
whose volume, ‘‘Zes Fleurs Boréales,’’ was crowned by the French 
Academy, in 1880, is undoubtedly the greatest of Canadian singers. 
Dr. Fréchette was born at Lévis, Quebec, in 1839, and received 
his early education in that city, learning much from books and 
probably more from the traditions of that battle-scarred fortress. 
At fifteen he went to the United States, and after a short sojourn 
there he returned to Canada and studied law at Laval University, 
in Montreal. While still a student his volume, ‘‘ 4/es Loisirs,”’ 
was published, and the great promise it contained drew letters of 
praise from Hugo and Lamartine. The burden of all his songs 
has been liberty. In the interests of liberalism and of freedom 
in political and religious thought he founded «‘Ze Journal de 
Lévis,"’ but this paper had only a short existence. He next es- 
tablished «‘ Z’ Amérigue’’ in Chicago, and while in that city 
published his satirical poem, ‘‘ Za Voix d'un Exile.” 

During the Franco-Prussian War, through no fault of Fré- 
chette’s, ‘‘Z’ Amérigue’’ became so unpopular that it had to cease 
publication. From Chicago he went to New Orleans and there 
had the somewhat unique experience of being wounded in a duel 
with a German who had spoken insultingly of France. In 1871 
he returned to Canada, and for a few years had political aspirations; 
but one term in the house of commons was sufficient for him, and 
for nearly thirty years he has devoted his life to literature. He has written, 
in all, some fifteen volumes. His poetry is marked by a noble art, intense 
patriotism, and lofty ideals. He has sung of the people and the soil, and 
his ‘‘Za Légende d’un Peuple’’ is in many ways the most important work 
produced by a Canadian. It is worthy of note that Dr. Fréchette has a 
command of English excelled by few of his British-Canadian contemporaries. 
Like Goldwin Smith, he believes that the ultimate destiny of Canada is 
annexation to the United States. The last few years, however, have wrought 
marvelous changes in men of that school of thought, and, though Goldwin 
Smith is very pronounced in his annexation views, Dr. Fréchette may yet 
see that a great power independent of the United States, and in a way 
independent of England, is rapidly growing in the rich northern regions. 

There has long been a dearth of strong editors in the country. Of 
native-born writers, John S. Willison is easily first. He is still a compara- 
tively young man, and is exerting a wide influence on national character. 
He is an uncompromising antagonist of political corruption, has recently 
cut loose from party journalism, and is at the head of an independent 
paper, the Toronto ‘‘ News.’’ For tuirteen years he was editor-in-chief of 
the Toronto ‘‘Globe,’’ and during that period sustained the high reputa- 
tion made by that paper under George Brown. But, while his writings are 
eagerly read by the better educated classes, his solid columns are not popular. 


Goldwin Smith Has long Been a Vigorous Critic of Canadian Men and Affairs 


Standing apart from the rest of Canadians is Goldwin Smith. It is 
hardly correct to call him a Canadian, as he was nearly fifty years old before 
he took up his residence in the dominion. He is a distinguished English 
scholar, who, for fifty years, has been one of the greatest stylists in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. But he has made his home in Canada, and has sought 
to free the country from provincial ideas. For his efforts he has received 
more abuse than any other man who is in the public eye. His name has 
been associated with the old ‘‘Canadian Magazine,’’ the ‘‘ Nation,’’ the 
«« Bystander,’ and the ‘‘ Week,’’ and of these papers he was either the 
founder or the mainstay, and through their columns he gave his country- 
men such literature as can be found only in the great English dailies and 
weeklies. He has fought fanaticism and jingoism, and with a fearless pen 
has attacked every form of political hypocrisy and corruption. He has 
been the critic of Canadian men and affairs, and, when he is removed, 
what man is there capable of filling his place? Although but few men in 
Canada agree with some of his tenets, his writings are widely read, and 
even in his ‘‘sullen fits’’ he, like Jacques, is ‘* full of matter,’’ and no one 
else’s influence for good in the dominion is as far-reaching. 





BIMILECH SPROWL was a man of sprawl, 


The Foreman of Hecla Three 


His regular straddle was more'n six feet, 


HOLMAN F. DAY 


Face to the world and you do n't get kicked, 








Three feet through him and six feet tall ; 
His face was red and his hair was, too; — 
Northin’ he grabbed but he slammed ‘er through. 
Teeth was double the whole way round, 
Every tooth in his jaw was sound; 
Kairosene ile was his winter drink, 
For it kept him warm, he used to think. 
Oh, the man to lead and the man you need 
Is the kind that’s quick to git up speed: 
No diff'runce what the scheme or line, 
Only the man of sprawl will shine; 
And Abimilech Sprowl was the man that we 
Elected the foreman of Hecla Three. 


Whoop, for the days of the firemen’s muster! 
With Abimilech Sprowl on the brakes we'd bust ‘er; 
We'd squirt all day and dance all night, 

And never lose a chance for a sociable fight. 


Abimilech Sprowl he knowed his biz, 
And he never wore no gallowsis; 

Shirt was red, and his stockin’s, too, 

And when he swore the air turned blue. 
Air stayed blue till he swore yuther way, 
Then the air turned red till noon next day. 


He used up the width of a common-sized street,. 
Carried one horn, and sometimes tew, 
And busted glass ev'ry time he blew. 
Oh, the man that wins is the man with sand; 
Out of the grit is the good gold panned, 
And the man that slips or the man that fails 
Is the feller that doesn’t sand his rails. 
"Ray, for the good old muster days! 
"Hoop for the good, old-fashioned ways! 
When ‘twas quick, sure death for to holler "Foul!" 
To the gang that pumped with Abimilech Sprowl. 


Abimilech Sprowl he knowed more tricks: 
He used to lo'd our tank with bricks,— 

Put in sody so she'd foam, 

And then he'd holler, "Ram her home!" 
Thutty men was on each brake, 

Up-stroke, down-stroke, suck and take! 
Down-stroke, up-stroke, flizz and squirt,— 
When the brook went dry we'd shove through dirt. 
In case the judges seemed in doubt, 

We shucked our shirts and fought it out. 
Muscle in your arm and muscle in your grit! 
Face to the front is the way we fit. 


And never let ‘em know that you think you're licked 


Ho, for the days when the old tub pranced! 
Hi, for the way the nozzle danced! 
It throwed tew horsemen over a tree, 


Once when we humped old Hecla Three. 


Abimilech Sprowl for fun, one day, 

Shinned the stream when we started to play; 

He went straight up tew hunderd feet, 

And waved his hand to folks in the street. 

What is the fun of a muster, now? 

No excuse for a good, square row; 

Northin’ to fight for, northin’ to dew 

But to watch some engines whiz-te-whew! 

For a sight to see and a right smart stream, 

Take sixty men and a stout brake beam. 

A lesson is there for every man,— 

All together! That's the plan; 

All together, and gumption, too, 

And there's northin’ then that you can’t ram through. 
"Ray for the days of the old-time squirts, 
With a red-hot foreman and red-hot. shirts, 
As it was in the good old days when we 
Slammed down with Sprowl and Hecla Three! 
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SUCCESS§ 


MINIMIZING DIFFICULTIES 


ORISON 

ee he eo 

T" world believes in the man 
who has a habit of conquer- 

ing, who is not daunted by con- 
stacles, however great. 

He is the man sought in emer- 
> man always wanted 
isible positions. The 
is little use for the weak- 

kneed, the faint-hearted, but the 
conqueror who carries victory in 
his very presence, who overcomes 
ition which appalls weak 
minds, who does not skip his 
lifficult problems, who conquers everything which gets in his way, is always 
mand. People who accomplish but little usually have a genius for seeing diff- 





How do you 


culties in the way of everything they undertake. ‘Their imaginations conjure up 
obstacles which rise in their pathway, like giants or great mountain peaks, and 
paralyze their courage. They can see them a long way off. They begin 


look for them as soon as they plan any course of action; they wait for them, 
and, of course, they find them. 

These people seem to wear obstacle glasses, and they see nothing but 

lt There is always an *‘if’’ or a ‘*but’’ or a ‘‘can’t”’ in the 


lifficulties 
way,—Jjust enough to keep them from taking the necessary step or making 


energetic effort to get what they want. 

They do not think there is any use trying to get a situation which they 
see advertised, because there will probably be a hundred other applicants ahead 
of them when they get there. They see so many people out of employment 
that they have no hope of getting a position for themselves; or, if they have 


one, they see so many obstacles to their advancement, so many ahead of 
them, so many favored by their employer, that when there is a vacancy they 
stand no show for promotion. 


a + 


No man can rise to anything very great who allows himself to be tripped 
or thwarted by impediments. His achievement will be in proportion to his ability 
to rise triumphantly over the stumbling-blocks which trip others. 

When | hear a young man whining thar he has no chance, complaining 


that fate has doomed him to mediocrity, that he can never get a start for him- 

t must always work for somebody else; when I see him finding uncon- 
querable obstacles everywhere when he tells me that he could do this or that 
if he could only get a start, if somebody would help him, I know there is very 
poor success material in him,—that he is not made of the stuff that rises. 


He acknowledges that he is not equal to the emergencies which confront 
him. He confesses his weakness, his inability to cope with obstacles which 
others surmount. When a man tells us that luck is against him, that he can 
not see any way of doing what he would like to do, he admits that he is not 
master of the situation, that he must give way to opposition because he is not big 
enough or strong enough to surmount it. He probab'y hasn’t lime enough 
in his backbone to hold a straw erect. 

here is a weakness in the man who always sees a lion in the way of what 
he wants to do, whose determination is not strong enough to overcome the 
obstacle. He has not che inclination to buckle down to solid, hard work. 
He wants success, but he does not want it badly enough to pay the price. 
The desire to drift along, to take things easy, to have a good time, over- 
balances ambition. 

Obstacles will look large or small to you according to whether you are 
large or small. 

People who have a tendency to magnify ‘difficulties lack the stamina and grit 

ssary to win. ‘They are not willing to sacrifice a little comfort and pleasure. 
They see so much hardship in working their own way through college or 
starting in business without capital that they do neither. These people always 
lock for somebody to help them, to give them a boost. 

When a boy tells me that he just yearns for an education, that he longs 
to go to college, but that he has no one to help him as other boys have, that, 
if he had a rich father to send him to college, he could make something of 
himself, | know perfectly well that that boy does not yearn for an educa- 
tion, but that he would simply like to have it if it could be gotten without 
much effort. He does not long for it as Lincoln did. When a boy, to-day, 
says that he can not go to college, though deaf, dumb and blind girls manage 

it, | know that he has such a knack of seeing difficulties that he will not 
only miss college, but will probably also miss most of what is worth while 


lhe young man who, after making up his mind what he wants to do in 


the world, begins to hunt up obstacles in his path, to magnify them, to brood 
over them until they become mountains, and then to wait for new ones to 
develop, is not a man to take hold of great enterprises. The man who stops 


veigh and consider every possible danger or objection never amounts to 
anything. He is a small man, made for little things. He walks around an 
obstacle, and goes as far as he can easily, but when the going gets hard he stops. 
The strong man, the positive, decisive soul who has a programme, and 

who is determined to carry it out, cuts his way to his goal regardless of diffi- 
culties. It is the wobbler, the weak-kneed man, the discouraged man, who 
turns aside, who takes a crooked path to his goal. Men who achieve things, 
who get things done, do not spend time haggling over perplexities, or wondering 
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look 
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whether they can overcome 
them. A penny held close to 
the eye will shut out the sun, 
When a man lies down on the 
ground to see what is ahead of 
him, a rock may hide a mountain, 
A small man holds petty difficul- 
ties so closely in view that great 
objects beyond are entirely shut 
out of sight. Great minds k 
their eyes on the goal. They hold 
the end so persistently in view, 
and it looks so grand and de- 
sirable, that the intermediate steps, no matter how perplexing, are of compara- 
tively little importance. The great man asks but one question, ‘*Can the 
thing be done?’’ not ** How many difficulties will I run across?’’ If it is 
within the reach of possibility, all hindrances must be pushed aside. 


at difficulties? 


We meet these trouble-borrowing, difficulty-seeing people everywhere. ° 


There is usually one or more on every schoo] board and church board, every 
board of directors or trustees who always sees difficulties which do not appear 
to the others, and if everything depended upon these people nothing would 
ever be accomplished. Nearly every invention, discovery, or achievement 
which has blest the world would have failed had the calamity-howlers, the 
objection-seers been listened to. 

+ a’ 

The youth who is bound to win may see difficulties, but he is not afraid 
of them, because he feels that they are no match for his grit. He feels 
within himself a power infinitely superior. He knows perfectly well that 
undaunted pluck can annihilate them. To his determination they do not exist, 
The Alps did not exist to Napoleon, not because they were not formidable 
mountains, almost impassable in midwinter; but because he felt that he was 
greater than they. His generals could see the Alps, with all their terrors, and 
thought they were impassable; but the mighty general saw only victory on the 
green plains beyond the eternal snow. 

You will find that the habit of minimizing annoyances or difficulties of 
making the best of everything that comes to you, of magnifying the pleasant 
and the agreeable and reducing to the least possible importance everything that 
is disagreeable or unpleasant, will help you wonderfully not only in your work, 
but also in your attainment of happiness. It transforms the disagreeable into 
the agreeable, takes the drudgery out of distasteful tasks, eases the jolts of 
life wonderfully, and it is worth infinitely more than money. You will find 
yourself growing to be a larger, completer man. The sunny, buoyant, cheerful 
soul manages, without losing his equilibrium, to glide over difficulties and 
annoyances which throw others off their balance and make them miserable and 
disagreeable. By the alchemy of serenity, he extracts from the annoying rocks 
in his path the precious metal which enables him to do something worth while. 

The Creator never put the grandest of his creations—man,—at the mercy 
of petty trifles, or intended him to be crushed by obstacles. Character was never 
intended to be ruined by irritation. But even the Creator can not make a 
man who is determined to use blue glasses see things in a white light. It all 
depends upon the coior of the glasses you adopt,—eyour own mental attitude. 


Every man has within him the power of changing the blue into white, the ~ 


disagreeable into the agreeable; everyone has the crystal lens which may 
resolve even murky light into rainbow hues. 

No man ever amounted to much in the world until he learned to put 
out of the way things which would trip him, or to get rid, at any cost, of the 
things which block his passage. Self is the greatest stumbling-block. Our 
own selfishness, our desire for comfort, for pleasure, is the greatest obstacle in 
the path of all progress. Timidity, doubt and fear are great enemies. Guard 
your weak point, conquer yourself, and you can conquer everything else. 


a a 


It makes great difference how you approach a difficulty. Obstacles are 
like wild animals. They are cowards, but they will bluff you if they 
can. If they see you are afraid of them, if you stand and hesitate, if you 
take your eye from theirs, they are liable to spring upon you; but, if you do 
not flinch, if you look them squarely in the eye, they will slink out of sight. 
So difficulties flee before absolute fearlessness, though they are very real and 
formidable to the timid and hesitating, and grow larger and larger and more 
formidable with vacillating contemplation. 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman, in her little poem, «¢ An Obstacle,’’ describes 
a traveler struggling up a mountain side, bent on important business, and 
bearing a heavy load, when suddenly a huge obstacle spread itself across 
his path. He was dismayed. He politely begged the obstacle to get out of his 
path. It did not move. He became angry and abused it. He knelt down 
and prayed it to let him pass. It remained immovable. Then the traveler 
sat down helpless before it, when a sudden inspiration seized him. Let him 
tell in his own words how he settled the matter: — 


*¢ ] took my hat, I took my stick 
My load 1 settled fair, 
I approached that awful incubus 
With an absent-minded air— 
And I walked directly through him 
As if he wasn’t there! *’ 


Most of our obstacles would melt away if, instead of cowering before 
them, we should make up our minds to walk boldly through them. 
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The Wreck 
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The True Story of the Terrible Struggle for Life of the Well-known Author of Sea Stories, 


HEN we had run through 
the fleet of Piankatank 

and Patuxent pungies, leaving 
them hull down within an 


and His Wife, Who Were Driven Four Hundred Miles out 
to Sea in a Little Boat, and Suffered Starvation for Five Days 


her bodily off into deep water, 
we had hardly gone a hundred 
fathoms when she fetched up 
again. Our mishap was wit- 





hour, folks said that our boat 
was ‘‘a yacht,’’—just a pleas- 
ure craft. We were running 
under a yacht's license. If 
anyone thought that pleasure 
was the only object of the 
««Edna’s’’ cruise they should 
have turned out morning after 
morning and knocked the ice 
from frozen gear and hauled 
twenty fathoms of frozen haw- 





yard of the deep.” 


[Captain T. Jenkins Hains, whose sea stories have appeared from time to time in Succgss, left New 
York in November, 1903, in the “‘ Edna,” a sloop of thirty-five tons burden, with his wife and 
one sailor, to cruise southward along the Atlantic Coast, and spend the winter about the West 
Indies. This programme had been carried out successfully by Captain and Mrs. Hains for several 
years, and they had frequently weathered some pretty severe blows off Cape Hatteras, the “ grave- 
During this latest voyage they were proceeding to Charleston when they were 
overtaken by a severe storm that carried the “ Edna” over four hundred miles out of her course. 
That they survived their terrible experience seems almost a miracle. 
Brigadier-general Peter J. Hains, of the United States army, and has followed the sea for many 
years, as mate and master of several clipperships. He has written many stirring tales of the sea, but 
no other equals in gripping power this true story of the trying times on the “ Edna.” —The Editor] 


Captain Hains is a son of n 


nessed by the pilot, who came 
to our rescue. 

«*What ye doin’ over here?’ 
said he, coming aboard. 

‘‘We are trying to find a 
place called Ocracoke. Do 
you know where it is ?”’ 

‘*Wal, ye want to go away 
‘round thar,”’ said he, waving 
his hand magnificently across 
the entire southern horizon, — 








ser, stiff as alog. Wet with 
freezing salt water and contin- 
ually exposed to the winter 
winds, much more than on a coasting schooner 
carrying a cargo, the crew of the ‘‘Edna’’ would 
hardly have agreed that running South too late 
in the season was ‘‘pleasure.’’ It was because 
of this that they hustled her along, nor stopped to 
make the necessary changes in her rig for winter. 

We ran one hundred miles down the Chesapeake 
during daylight, and the morning we entered Nor- 
folk the snow was flying thick and fast. Our can- 
vas looked pretty, covered with the white down, 
but the cold was penetrating. That night the ice 
froze an inch on deck, the salt water solidified in 
the scuppers, and everything wet by the flying 
seas became as hard as iron. As we were forced 
to shift twice during the day on account of col- 
lisions with under-manned pungies which crowded 
the flats and rubbed rails with each other in the 
smooth water, the cold and pleasure of deck work 
in winter could be appreciated when it became 
necessary to plunge our hands into the icy salt 
water to warm them. It was much warmer than 
holding a frozen, dripping line in the cutting wind. 

That afternoon was marked by the appearance 
of our mascot. It came in the shape of a yellow 
dog, who sprang right into the small boat as she 
was leaving the dock; and, because she was so 
joyous and frisky and refused to stay ashore, 
we let her come aboard the ‘Edna.’ 
Anton fumed. ‘‘He don’t got no good 
to him, dat dog, den,’’ said he. 

We inquired for her owner, but 
‘‘Swipes,’’ as we at first christened her, 
apparently had none. She was the hap- 
piest thing, when noticed, that ever ran 
on four legs, and we let her stay. She 
finished the cruise. 

After taking dinner, that night, with 
Captain Eveleth Winslow, of the United 
States Engineers, and chatting over our 
old school days, we were ready to say good- 
by to Norfolk. The next morning dawned 
with snow flying, but toward noon it cleared 
and we got under way. While we were 
running into Albemarle Sound, it thick- 
ened up and a jumpy sea set in from the 
nor west. It was looking so bad that at 
first we ttought that we would not run 
across, bu: on second consideration we ran 
her off, and fairly tore along before a stiff 
gale, the sea flying over us in sheets of spray. 


Our little dog did not know what to make of 
such behavior and cried piteously to be put ashore. 
Mrs. Hains finally held her and calmed her 
fears until we crossed over, which we did shortly 
after dark. We ran down to the Roanoke Marshes 
and anchored under the land about a mile dis- 
tant and out of the heavy sea. From here we 
got under way early in the morning and stood 
across Pamlico Sound until abreast Hatteras Bea- 
con. The wind fell and we lay becalmed. All 
that evening we drifted slowly along, and by mid- 
night we anchored abreastof Ocracoke, about three 
miles off shore. In the morning we ran in finely 
until within about a mile of the lighthouse, when 
we suddenly brought up so heavily that I was 
thrown nearly overboard. 

There we remained with a nor wester coming on, 
a heavy sea making, and nothing we could do would 
force her over the iron-hard lump which hung to 
the middle of her metal keel. Forward we sounded 
eight feet, aft we found a little more, and so it was 
on both sides. The sizeof that lump was most 
aggravating. There was no help for it: we must 
get out the anchor and heave her off. This we did, 
and the handling of the cold lines all the morning 
made us sour in temper. When we finally hove 
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‘*’ way ‘round thar.’’ 

*««’Way ‘round thar’ is a 
good enough course, I sup- 
pose,’’ I answered, ‘‘but it’s a bit indefinite, as 
I see nothing but a wreck about four or five miles 
away, Out on the bar.’’ 

«I'll take ye in fer two dollars; I’m a branch 
pilot,’’ he said. 

‘«You will get the money when you anchor us 
without touching the keel,’’ said I. ‘* Now bear a 
hand and help heave this vessel off before the 
tide leaves her high and dry.”’ 

The dreariest spot on earth is Ocracoke. The 
little stunted beach cedars and bunch grass were 
the only things to relieve the dread flat monotony 
of the country. It was unusually gloomy during 
our stay, and, instead of finding that we could fit 
out for sea we found we could buy nothing. 

Sometimes an enterprising merchant would 
‘*accommodate us,’’ as he humorously put it, by 
selling three or four eggs. We bought nine alto- 
gether, while we were there. A native killed a 
pig and ‘‘accommodated us’’ with four pounds of 
pork at an extravagant price. It was dishearten- 
ing. We could not get to Beaufort without going 
to sea, as we drew a full foot too much water. 
Then, while the dreary and desolate waste lay 
close aboard, a furious norther came down upon 
us and added freezing cold to our famine. It was 
a bad anchorage, and we were forced to 
turn out at night several times and look to 
our ground tackle. 

For three days we had to lie there and 
burn our precious coal and eat our more 
precious food. Then, in desperation, we 
went ashore and bought ham and flour, 
the two things that could be had by 
**accommodation.”’ 

We did some shooting, for brant geese 
were plentiful, but we were not able to lay 
in a supply of fresh meat by this means. 
The only person who was really interested 
in us to any extent was a poor young fellow 
called Sam, from across the sound. He 
was native-born, but he did not have the 
true native distrust of strangers. He was 
a passable pilot, so we shipped him. 

It was decided that we would have to 
send to Beaufort for our somewhat small 
supplies, and we had begun to make ar- 
rangements for the gas boats to carry our 
stuff, when the weather broke and became 
fine. We went ashore again, and, while 
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we were there, a coasting schooner capsized in a 
little spiteful puff of wind just ahead of our 
yacht, and, drifting down with the tide, fouled our 





port rigging, carrying away the sheer pole, and 
bending the channel plate far aft. We, being 
ashore, did not find out the damage until the next 
di This last day we were ‘‘accommodated’’ to 
a fair extent and managed to get some coal. This 
article was appreciated, for the wind was cutting 
and the cold was very sharp. We turned in with 
the promise of clear weather, and were again 
hopeful and happy on the little ship. 

[he morning dawned bright and cheerful, the 
fierce song of the north wind died away, and far off 





over the sand reefs, clear to the Southwest Straddle, 
the brant geese fed and squawked, enjoying the 
sunshine. Aboard the ‘‘ Edna,’’ we turned out 
early. The chain plate which the coaster had bent 


in collision was tested and straightened. 

[t's strange that we must put our faith in that 
iron,’’ I remarked.  «* If it’s cracked we’ re play- 
ng for high stakes with the chances against us.”’ 

[ guess it’s all right, den,’’ said Anton, after 
examining it. Careful scrutiny showed no flaw in 
the iron, but the paint was cracked across, and I 
could not help musing how one must, perforce, 


stake his life against a piece of old iron or line 


when he follows the sea, even when it’s directly 
against his wish and judgment. 

We were not properly rigged for going to sea, 
and we knew it, but the ‘‘ Edna’’ was a stout little 
shi; If we could run as far as Charleston, we 


could make the changes and repairs necessary. 
Here comes the pilot,’’ said Anton. 
There’s no wind,—tell him we won't go to- 
[ said, and went below. 
kem t’ take ye out,’’ said the old man; 
p’'n aboard ?’’ 
Yes,’’ I called up the companion way, ‘‘I’m 
here. We won't go out to-day. Don't like the 
ks of the weather.’’ 
The pilot received this news with muttered 
irses. He went tothe side and climbed into his 
skiff; then he rowed away toward the wreck of the 
bark on the bar, and, I suppose, he regaled his 
ompanion with choice epigrams concerning skip- 
pers who would not go to sea when they should. 
[ went on deck smiling. The day was beautiful. 
Let’s go,’’ said my wife; ‘‘let’s go while the 
weather is fair, and get the run past this dreary 
coast Over. 
Let’s go,’’ said Anton. 
Yes, let’s go,’’ said Sam. 
[| hesitated. The breeze was light from the north- 
west 
shall I call him back ?’’ said Anton, as he 
raised his hands to his mouth. 
[| call, den ?’’ he asked again, and, as I only 


smiled and said nothing, he asked again,—and I 
nodded. In ten minutes we were standing out to 
sea, with the old pilot at the wheel. Down the 


old Teach Channel we swung, careening slightly, 
but gaining slowly against the strong flood tide. 

‘ Head her straight 

out for the sea-b’ oy,”’ 
he said, after we had 
got into safe water. 
‘Them b’oys be 
straight in line, and 
ye’ ll not get less than 
three fathom. I’ll 
leave yer here. Gi’ 
me my money.’’ 

He went over the 
side wishing us good 
luck, and called out 
after us, ‘‘ We’ ll look 
for ye in the spring.”’ 

With the lead line 
going, we stood out 
and crossed over, and 


the yacht’s head was 
pointed to clear the 
Lookout Shoals. 


‘It looks as if we 
did the right thing, 


after all,’’ said my 
wife; ‘‘I’m glad we 
ame All that day 
we rode and lifted 


along easily over the 
heaving swell, send- 
ing the foam-bells 
tinkling from white 


sides, while the light- 

house of Ocracoke Sia 
faded gradually be- Be we 
neath the blue rim. “THE ‘EDNA’ WAS 


We were making five knots every hour toward the 
land of sunshine. We ate a hearty dinner, and sat 
about the deck gazing at the beautiful blue water. 
It seemed so peaceful and bright that the cry of the 
north wind was forgotten, and one might almost 
wonder that trouble could come to a seaman on 
that treacherous coast. Deep down in my.soul I 
distrusted the soft wind greatly. It had not the 
feel of settled weather. I said nothing, but looked 
at the last speck on the western sky line; then I 
was aware that Sam was sitting near the mast and 
gazing steadily at the spot where the lighthouse 
had been a short time before. There was some- 
thing pathetic in that look,—a great questioning 
in his eyes. 

‘The sea is mighty big, and lonely, ain't it, 
cap’n?’’ he said, solemnly. 

As the sun went down, the wind increased. 
Knowing the tricks of the foul coast, we had the 
mainsail close-reefed soon after dark. Then we 
rolled the staysail up, and under the pull of the 
jib with the after cloth we pushed along, leaving 
a foaming wake behind. The moon rose and gave 
a good chance for a fine run, but soon the breeze 
slacked, then went to the southward, and by ten 
o'clock we were beating into a head sea throwing 
the water in sheets over the forward deck and 
cabin house. The small boat, which we were 
forced to tow for lack of davits, plunged and 
bucked in the wake, and a long line was given 
her. Then the sea increased, and a heavy comber 
washed off the smoke pipe from the lee deck and 
carried brooins, mop, and capstan bars overboard. 
She had to be stopped,so we hauled down the jib, 
and, putting her under the staysail, we balance- 
reefed the mainsail. The mainsail, double reefed, 
we had often carried in a wind of sixty miles an 
hour, so it must have blown rather fresh when we 
shortened her down. Then it was long past mid- 
night, and we were glad to feel the easy slowness 
with which she took the sea under the balance- 
reef. The watches passed quickly, for she was 
practically hove to, and as easy as if at anchor. 

The wind slacked with the morning. We put 
more canvas on her and drove along to the south- 
ward. By noon we were well past Lookout and 
hauling for the Frying Pan Shoals. Then the wind 
died out flat, and the sea rolled so heavy that we 
lowered the mainsail. All day two schooners were 
within a couple of miles of us, and a Clyde Line 
steamship passed close aboard. 

‘It’s an awful funny sky, sir,’’ said Sammy, 
before dinner; ‘‘looks like a lot o’ whips a-shootin’ 
out from them clouds,’’ and he pointed west. 

By five o'clock a deep, coppery haze seemed to 
pervade the heavens. My wife looked at me ques- 
tioningly. 

««It does look bad,’’ I said, ‘‘ but no one can tell 
what it will do on this coast in the winter. You 
remember how bad it has looked on former voy- 
ages. Sometimes nothing happened.”’ 

When the moon rose that night it had a heavy 
ring around it. ‘‘It looks just as it did five years 
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ago before that hurricane,’’ said Mrs. Hains, gaz. 
ing up at it. 

‘*I’m sorry it’s so warm,’’ I said; “but, if we 
get you ashore in Charleston, you shall not go out- 
side again on this craft if I have to sink her,”’ 

She laughed and we sat there a long time, a 
two-hour watch, gazing over the hazy moonlit sea 
and going ‘over our lives together. When the 
clock struck four bells we turned in and slept, for 
my wife would always stand my watch with me if 
I were left alone on deck. 

Before daylight it was blowing heavy from the 
southward and we were riding again—hove to, — 
under short canvas. Just as I came on deck for 
the morning watch a pair of eyes shone out close 
aboard us, the uncomfortable green and red of a 
coaster. They grew brighter and retained their 
position on the starboard bow. 

“If you will light that boat lantern for a flare, 
Sammy, we’ll flash it,’’ I said. 

The bull’s-eye was turned full upon the ap. 
proaching ship for several seconds at a time, but 
the two eyes grew steadily brighter. «Flash it 
again,’’ I said, quietly. The lights were coming 
fast before the gale. 

Anton gave an exclamation. Something within 
me made my heart beat faster. The lights were 
now very close and very bright. 

‘‘What ails that sleepy helmsman?’’ I mut- 
tered, and I saw my wife in the companion way. 
‘Flash that light again, quick!’’ The two eyes 
were almost over us. A sudden wild desire for 
action came upon me. 

««Staysail sheet,’’ I bawled. ‘‘Swing her off,— 
slack away the main,’’—and, as the ready Anton 
plunged to leeward and seized the forward sheet, 
a huge black mass rose out of the night and tow- 
ered over us. 

My wife held the bull’ s-eye steadily upon it and 
flashed it calmly. Then the red eye faded, and, 
with a dull, booming, thundering rush, a great 
five-masted schooner tore past us, seemingly close 
enough to touch. When I took up the wheel 
spokes again I was aware of a pounding under my 
ribs which would not have been safe for a person 
subject to heart trouble. No word was said for 
some moments. Then the watch was set and we 
waited for daylight, which came as the wind fell. 

The morning was dull and rainy. The air was 
warm. There was a falling glass, and, as the light 
increased, the breeze. made to the southward. The 
mainsail was shaken out to a double reef and the 
««Edna’’ was headed off to the westward, while a 
feeling of uneasiness gradually came upon all 
hands. 

As the morning wore on a heavy swell came 
from the southeast. At first it was simply a long, 
quick roll; but, as the hours dragged along and the 
murky air grew thicker, the swell increased to a 
heavy, rolling sea. By ten o'clock a squall of rain 
came, but instead of calming the heaving ocean 
it made it higher and more menacing. A rift 
to the westward looked as if the wind would soon 
come from that way, 
but it did not; it 
came from the south- 
ward, and the‘‘Edna’”’ 
backed away from it. 

She had a double- 
reefed mainsail and 
whole staysail, and 
she gathered sternway 
so rapidly that the 
small boat towed un- 
der the jibboom end, 
and line had to be 
paid out to keep it 
clear when the spar 
plunged downward. 
The wind kept fall- 
ing, and the surface 
of the water was 
smoothed out, but the 
great hill that rolled 
faster and faster from 
the southeast grew in 
volume until it be- 
came an appalling, 
steep wall ahead as 
she backed away from 
it High above the 
masthead it towered 
and grew steeper and 
steeper until it 
seemed as if the little 
vessel could not 
climb the slope which 
towered almost 
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straight above and ahead of her. The 
wind, after an hour, began to make 
more to the westward. Then sud- 
denly a deep, dull roar sounded over 
thesea. We looked and saw the top 
of a great sea rise into a mass of 
white foam a full fathom deep and 
roar along northward. It was un- 
canny, that great hill of water lifting 
and bursting. While we looked an- 
other roar astern of us attracted our 
attention. 

««We're in the breakers!’’ cried 
Anton. 

I had not been able to take a 
sight for two days, and the currents 
are treacherous on the edge of the 
Gulf Stream. The vision of Look- 
out breakers came before me for an 
instant, but I knew we must be full 
fifty miles off shore, unless some 
treacherous stream had set us toward 
the sand. 

««Take a sounding,’’ I said; but, 
to make certain, the‘‘ Edna’s’’ head 
was pointed east, while the lead 
struck nothing in twenty fathoms. 
The questioning eyes of my wife 
called for the truth, and I hesitated 
no longer. 

‘‘The great bursting sea is an 
overfall,’’ I said; ‘‘it’s backing up. 
We are on the edge of a hurricane.’’ 

As I finished a great moving hill 
came toward us. The crest was 
high above, and through the top 
of the steep slope I caught the glint 
of green light. The ‘‘ Edna’’ was 
flung skyward just as the sea crashed 
down. The foam filled the decks 
and afterways, but she went clear 
of the weight of water and rode, 
dropping into the trough. It grew 
darker. 

‘*Look!’’ cried Mrs. Hains, ‘‘ the 
water is boiling; you can see noth- 
ing over there!’’ 

I turned my head and saw a 
black mass of vapor rushing over 
the ocean, directly opposite from 
the direction of the great sea. It 
grew as dark and thick as the inside 
of a teakettle. Great masses of 
steam arose from the surface and 
stifled us. The sea seemed to rise 
in high peaks and points as if com- 
ing from everywhere at once. ‘Then with a wild 
rush the wind swept upon us from the northeast 
and I rolled the wheel hard up and we ran for our 
lives. |The small boat disappeared in a burst of 
foam and was gone. 

‘‘Peak and throat halyards!’’ I bawled, and 
Anton and Sam strove manfully to slack down the 
bit of mainsail remaining. The wind caught 
under the end of the falling gaff and hurled it 
upward. I grabbed the leach rope and held on 
grimly. Soon we had it down, and with the fore 
staysail burst to ribbons the ‘‘Edna’’ tore along 
before the blast that swept the sea level as a floor. 

‘«Good God! wecan’t live in this,’’ cried Sam; 
‘«we’ll be down in an hour.’’ 

‘« Never,’’ I said, aloud, but in Anton's set face 
and wild eyes I saw the truth, a case of lost boat. 

When I had achance to go below, the ‘‘ Edna’’ 
was heading almost on her course of southwest. 
She was headed off now and then to the south, 
but, as the wind came from almost true north, 
she was making good south by west. The 
vapor from the steaming sea was suffocating, for 
we were so low down that it swept over us in 
clouds, mingling with the spume-drift that tore 
along with the wind. The great southerly sea 
was swept down as if by magic, and, instead 
of being smashed under by heading into it, we 
found that it was suddenly running with the wind, 
a wild quick running sea that made the little 
ship stagger as it swept her along. As she was 
going south there was no thought of heaving her 
to, for we were bound that way and would make 
the most of it. Then we knew her trick of back- 
ing up broadside on, even without a bit of head- 
sail, and we had started without a drag or sea- 
anchor. 

As I went below my wife looked at me strangely, 
—questioningly. I tried to avoid the issue, but 
finally confessed that it was getting pretty bad. 
However, as we were going along all right, there 
was no use in taking trouble on trust. If one 
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wants to get a true appreciation of some of the 
wise and ancient literature of the Bible, he should 
follow the sea. It would seem that some parts 
were written by experienced seamen. ‘‘ Sufficient 
unto the day’’ is a thing a sailor must learn 
among his primary lessons. 

‘*You know,’’ I said, ‘‘that we have been 
through some bad places together. You remember 
the cyclone in the Stream three years ago, and 
how we saw it coming plain in sight and yet made 
Charleston Harbor. We must take what we get 
in the Gulf Stream in the winter. This is a tight 
little ship and she’s running fine.’’ 

Yet, as I spoke, I felt a strange intuition that 
we were running to our end, and that the ‘‘ Edna’’ 
would never come back. Something of my 
thoughts must have been in my eyes, for my wife 
reached over and pressed my hand. 

‘«Never mind,’’ she said, smiling, ‘it’s not 
your fault. You didn’t want metocome. We 
have been through a good deal together, and, if 
it’s necessary, we'll make our last run the same 
way.”’ 

‘«Brace up, and eat something,’’ I answered; 
‘‘don't let us get on to that yet. There’s a long 
way between us and the bottom, and we’re not 
going swimming this trip.’’ 

I was dripping wet and removed my sou’ wester 
and lay down in my oilskins, for I must be ready 
It was cold in the north wind, 
although the sea that came over us was as warm 
as milk. Anton and Sam would stand their watch 
for a couple of hours, but, as Anton was the only 
one who could take the wheel beside myself, I 
would have to come on deck to relieve him soon, 
for she was steering hard and the continuous 
watch and watch between us had worn us down to 
short watches of an hour each. 

The motion below was awful. The outside 
ballast of the «‘Edna,’’ while it made her stiff, 
threw her about so fast from side to side that it 
was dangerous to let go with either hand. Once 
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I was flung so quickly across the 
cabin that my head smashed hard 
enough against the opposite bulk- 
head to render me unconscious for 
a few moments. Finally I lay on 
the cabin floor after fastening my 
wife in a bunk, and there I fell into 
a troubled sleep for half an hour, 
when the striking bells warned me 
that, shiver as I might, there was a 
wrestle ahead of me for an hour with 
aracing ship carrying a bad steering 
gear and all I possessed of this 
world’s goods, 

The spirit of a woman is always 
equal to a man’s, but the flesh is 
weak, My wife smiled up at me, 
but could not rise. She had always 
insisted on standing watch with me, 
so that, in case I should want any- 
thing, and, being alone on deck at 
the wheel, could not get it, she could 
get it forme. She was still willing 
and wishing to go up there where the 
deep roar of the wind and sea made 
the gloom of the winter evening 
anything but inviting, even to a 
sailor. My heart smote me hard as 
I looked at her, and I swore softly. 

‘‘In some things a woman may 
have her own way,’’ I said, ‘‘ but if 
I ever let you go to sea with me 
again I shall go before a judge and 
get put away as a man too weak to 
know what he is about.’’ 

She laughed, and I bounded up 
the companion way to the deck. 

As I opened the cabin door I felt 
the rush of wind, and closed it in 
time to keep the spray from a follow- 
ing comber from getting below. It 
was blowing harder and the sea was 
tremendous. It had worked to the 
westward, and we were now put to 
it to make even south. There was 
nothing to do but let. her run as 
long as she could. She had shipped 
no heavy water to speak of so far, 
and to try to poke her up into that 
blast with her well-known trick of 
backing up caused us to decide that 
it was best to let her go as long as 
she would make good weather of it. 
I took the wheel and bade Sam go 
below out of the cold and wet. He 
was shaking, and his shoulders were 
as high as his ears. Poor fellow! he was so sick 
from the awful motion that he was faint. 

The hours passed slowly and we shifted again 
and again, lying down in our oilskins and shiver- 
ing until we went on deck and lowered our hunch- 
ing shoulders by labor at the wheel. There was 
no chance to make a fire, as the pipe was washed 
overboard, and any attempt to light it filled the 
vessel so full of smoke that no human being could 
live below. A bite of cold ham was our supper, 
and I went on deck at eight bells hungry but hope- 
ful for a slant that would let us come up to our 
course again. 

It was a wild night in the Gulf Stream. The 
binnacle lamps had been smashed, and it was so 
dark that we had to lash a boat lantern to the com- 
pass to see the shifting mark. It was dangerous to 
let her head up more than a point or two, for the 
sea would pile over her every time she did so. It 
was equally bad to be taken by the lee, and so the 
hour of steering seemed long enough. 

How those watches dragged! Thoughts long 
forgotten would come into my tired brain, followed 
by new ones for the future, and all the while the 
‘‘Edna’’ ran to her end across the wild current 
that has caused the ruin of so many stout ships. 
It was lonely there in the howling blackness. We 
did not put up our side lights, for lack of oil, the 
can having burst; but, as there was little danger 
of seeing anything, it caused no worry. Hour 
after hour I strained my eyes into the blackness 
ahead, twisting my head now and then to watch 
for the huge combers which chased us and which 
must be kept astern. If one has any doubts as to 
whether he believes in a Mighty Power that rules 
the world, let him stand night after night alone 
upon a vessel’s deck and fight her through a wild 
sea. The very loneliness of the vast ocean calls up 
thoughts of its grandeur. The darkness and rush 
of wind and sea, or the flashing of a phosphor- 
escent comber here and there in the night, will 
make him ready to commune with the spirits of 
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the vast universe about him. I found myself 
humming the air of Wagner's pilgrim’s chorus as 
if the stirring sounds of that music matched the 
roar of the wind and the crash of the sea. Then 


came thoughts of the ending which I knew must 
come if the weather should grow worse, and the 
whole philosophy of life and its tiny objects passed 


before me. We would be missing,—a lost ship. 
Friends would wonder for a few days, and—forget. 


What should a man have an object for? What 
does his little work count for on the planet called 
by us the world? He must soon be blotted out, — 


missing. Why not now as well as a few years 
hence? Now was the proper time. Then there 
would be rest and no more hunger and cold. It 
was foolish to fight on. 

Yet there was the something that makes a 
sailor study out every possible plan coolly and 
weigh each possible means of saving the ship to 
the last effort of a vigorous brain. The next 
morning brought no change, and we were still 
tearing away across the western ocean, with the 
huge sea following us. Going below, I figured it 
out ‘that, as the steering gear was too weak to 


stand the backing, hove-to, and as the ‘‘ Edna’”’ 
would not lie to like anything I had seen before, 
it was best to let her go across the Gulf Stream 
and run to the southward outside of it where the 
weather would be better and where we would 
likely be out of the track of the circular storms. 


At any rate we could not stop her yet, for if she 
took those seas broadside she would soon founder. 
It might let up at any time, for it was breaking 
up into heavy squalls, between which the sea was 
not so dangerous. 

But the day dragged along and the wind held. 
The sea grew heavier until it was a moving moun- 
tain full forty feet from trough to crest, the heaviest 
sea I ever encountered in the Gulf Stream, where 


I had ridden out many heavy blows. -As it 
drew toward evening again, the wind freshened 
in a heavy squall. A little rain fell and the tops 
of the following combers grew more and more 
dangerous. A huge fellow rose some twenty feet 
or more above us even while the ‘‘Edna’’ was 


rising up the slope, and through its top the green 


light shone. Then down it fell like a wall of 
water over us and crashed six feet deep over the 
yacht, burying her in the smother. It was an 
appalling smash, and, as I was abaft the wheel, 
I grasped the spokes and set my knees under it to 
hold on, but it almost tore me loose and smashed 
my breast-bone so solidly against the wheel-spokes 
that I could hardly breathe for half a minute. 
rhe cockpit was full of water, but the cabin doors 
held. I watched the wave surge against the doors 
and he: banging from the inside and knew 
that Anton was trying to get out to see what had 
become of me. Finally, after the water ran off, I 
opened the catch and he came on deck, followed 
by Sam. The shock below was like a crash of 
thunder and they were ready to do what they 
could to save our little ship. 

Seeing that it was getting worse and worse, and 
that something must be done to keep her clear of 
the following seas, we decided to rig a drag of the 
anchor and whatever floats we could lash to it. She 
could not take in any more seas over her stern. 
Calling all hands I set Anton and Sam at work 
getting up all the cork fenders. These they lashed 
about their waists with stout lines. The side 
ladder was also called into use and a bridle bent 
to it. Then came the dangerous task of getting 
the gear forward. 

It had to be done, however, and there could be 
no hanging back. Anton looked about him for a 
few moments as if to take in the situation. Sam 
did likewise, and then they both lay flat and 
crawled forward along the top of the cabin-trunk, 
while I held her as true before the sea as pos- 
sible. 

They had just gotten the anchor clear and were 


bending on the floats when another hill of water 
rose astern. We were becalmed under its slope. 
Then it towered above us and fell like an avalanche 
over the ship. When I could see again there was 
no sign of life forward. A movement showed 
Anton with his arms clasped about the windlass 
bitts. Sam had gone. 

I looked astern. There on the top of the fol- 
lowing comber was a dark object. Sam’s face 
turned toward me. His eyes were gazing with a 
straining look of desperate fear, and he was swim- 
ming strongly, trying to regain the flying craft. 
A great hill of water rose astern and he sank over 
the slope, —that was the last we sawof him. For 
an instant I thought of his old mother waiting 
there on the barren sand-spit, waiting for the son 


who would never come back. But there was no 
time for thinking then, and I yelled to Anton to 
make the floats fast and let the anchor go. I 
would heave her up as he did so. But the roar 
of the gale was deafening, and, although he was 
but twenty feet distant, he could not hear what I 
said. He finally came crawling aft. Then I told 
him what to do and he crawled laboriously back 
again. The side ladder was gone, but the fenders 
had been lashed on in time, and Anton was just 
stepping on the bowsprit shrouds to swing them 
clear when I instinctively looked over my shoulder. 
We were down, away down at the bottom of the 
trough of a mighty sea, and I could tell by the 
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feel of her that she would never rise out of it and 


* go clear. I bawled to Anton to hold on, and he 


turned just as the ‘‘Edna’’ started sternwards up 
the following slope. She rose high in the air, and 
I remember looking down over her bow at the 
chasm below. She rose almost perpendicularly, 
and yet behind and above me rose the awful wall 
with the green light showing through its crest. 
Then the ‘‘Edna’’ actually fell, plunging bow- 
foremost into the trough below, and, as she did so, 
the wall of water behind fell over her. I remem- 
ber looking almost straight down the deck toward 
the bow and seeing the bowsprit take the water oz 
top instead of underneath. 1 saw it pitchfork into 
the trough and snap off, pulling the masthead with 
it. Our vessel had fallen straight down that sea, 
as if dropped from a height in mid-air, like a 
stick plunged endwise into the water. A terrific 
blow in the back from the great weight of water 
almost crushed me against the wheel. 

That was all I saw. 

Under the sea I felt a tremendous power drag- 
ging me from the wheel, a power I could not 
have resisted for an instant had I not jammed my 
knee so tightly under the spokes that it would 
have been necessary to tear my legs off to wash 
me free. The breath was stove out of me and it 
must have been many moments before I could 
use my eyes and lungs again. A heavy line about 
my waist kept me from going overboard. 

My first look was at the cabin doors. Yes, 
thank God, they still held! My wife, poor girl, 
was still living. Forward nothing showed except 
the mast. Everything else had gone. 

In the roar and smother of the hurricane it was 
some time before I could make out the situation 
aboard. Everything had gone out of her for- 
ward. The bowsprit had been torn off close to 
the knightheads, the jib stay swinging it to port, 
and the forestay, which was torn out also, came aft 
in a bight, the bobstay holding the wreck alongside, 
where it smashed into us at every roll. A bit of 
fore staysail pulled away upon the bight of the 
forestay. We kept tearing along about ten knots 
an hour, like a submarine boat after a dive. 

While I looked at the mess, a movement near the 
windlass attracted my attention. Then Anton rose 
painfully to a sitting position and gazed about him. 

‘«Cut away that staysail,’’ I bawled, ‘‘and let 
the anchor go!’’ 

The noise was too great, but he could see me 
calling, although he could not understand. Then 
he crawled slowly aft along the cabin trunk. 

‘«Everything gone, for’ards, sir,’’ he said, as 
he came close to me. 

‘«Get that anchor over and get that sail in,— 
use your knife,—anything, but get it in,—I’m 
going to let her come to,”’ I roared, in reply. 

Poor fellow,*he had come within a second of 
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losing his life! But it was of no use to think ot 
it, for we had to heave her to, then, and it had to 
be done quickly if we wished to live half an hour 
longer. He struggled slowly and painfully for- 
ward again, and I remembered that for two days 
we had eaten nothing but a little raw ham and had 
been almost continually at work, soaking wet. 
With my head turned to watch the following sea, 
I waited patiently until he had cut the bit of stay- 
sail away. The anchor had gone overboard itself 
with the fenders attached, but it had fouled the 
wreck of the bowsprit, and the hawser would not 
pay out. It hung about two fathoms down, and 
only added to the mess of steel lines which, being 
shackled on, could not be cut away. The mast, 
now relieved of all support forward, sprung aft 
badly, and threatened to go overboard, but it was 
neck or nothing, and with a hope that she would 
not show more than usually ugly in the sea, I 
hove the wheel hard down and let her come to. 
A sea swept over her, burying us out of sight; but, 
as we were prepared for it, no damage was done 
other than the pouring of the water down the bat- 
tened skylight and hatches. Everything movable 
had long before gone overboard. 

The ‘‘Edna’’ lay almost,in the trough of the 
sea, with nothing on her, but, hastily putting the 
rudder in tackles, I sprang to the mainsail and 
raised the peak about ten feet, to where the bal- 
ance-reef earring, which I had somehow passed 
with one hand stiH holding the wheel spokes, 
held the leach taut. Struggling and fighting for 
breath between the seas, we worked for an hour, 
and finally had the balance-reef drawn in taut 
enough to hold the sail on the boom which had 
been lashed amidships. This piece of sail was 
so small that the wind could not start it, and, as 
the canvas was new as well as the bolt rope, we 
felt pretty certain that it would stay with us-for 
some time. Then, after a short rest, we went to 
work upon the wreck forward. We made a jury 
forestay and saved the mainmast. It was quite 
dark, but, after another hour of fighting with the 
piece of floating spar, we managed to draw it close 
alongside and lash it fast enough to keep it from 
getting a swing to punch a hole in the side. The 
seas broke over us continually as the ‘‘Edna’’ 
would back up every now and then with her stern- 
way, and it was only because she was so strongly 
built that she was not smashed to pieces. The 
steering gear was torn out while we worked for- 
ward, and, when I finally had time to go below to 
see to my wife, there was nothing left to steer by. 

Watching a chance to open the cabin door, I 
finally went below. All was blackness and water 
down there. I called to my wife, and she answered 
cheerfully from her bunk, but I could tell by her 
voice that she was expecting the end at any min- 
ute. When a sea would smash over us the crash 
below was terrific, and it sounded so much worse 
than on deck that I did not wonder at her expecta- 
tions. The water poured in streams through the 
burst skylight and cracks in the doors. When the 
sea struck the ‘‘ Edna,’’ as she made the pitchpole 
dive that wrecked her, the bull’ s-eyes were covered 
deep with water while she was under. Her falling 
straight down and under, cutting off all light, made 
it seem to Mrs. Hains as if she had gone straight 
down to the bottom of the sea. 

‘«T’ve been trying to light a lamp,’ she said, 
after a moment, during which I assured her that 
we were making fine weather of it, and were ab- 
solutely safe. ‘‘Everything has been under water, 
and there is not a dry match aboard.”’ 

The ‘‘Edna’’ had about three feet of water in 
her cabin, and the swashing of the water on the 
floor and the roar above were not pleasant things 
to contemplate in daylight, or even lamplight, but 
to be in total blackness was most cheerless. It 
just about took all the hopeful thoughts out of an 
already exhausted body and mind. 

Anton, who had come below also, searched 
everywhere for matches. Box after box was tried, 
and, as there were not less than two dozen boxes 
scattered about in different drawers and lockers, 
it took us some time to realize that the night 
would be a cold and dismal one. 

«« At any rate,’’ I said, ‘‘we will be out of that 
cold wind down here, and we can soon get our 
soaking flannels warm under our oilskins."’ 

The motion below was tremendous. To let go 
would cause us to be hove about like dice in a box. 

On deck the rush of water and the droning roa 
of the wind seemed less dismal, but we three 
clung there in the blackness and talked of the 
stoutness of well-built ships and the storms of 
the Gulf Stream. 

After resting we went on deck again, for the 
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fight had only begun. We worked the fore stay- 
sail halyards and jib-halyards to a strap under the 
heel of the broken bowsprit. Then we hove them 
taut as possible, and, by making a Spanish wind- 
lass on the shrouds, we managed to keep the sway- 
ing mast from going overboard. After that we 
were too exhausted for further effort. This had 
cost us another day without food. Before midnight 
we were forced to man the pump and get her clear 
of water again, for it came over her so heavily 
that she was filling up too fast for safety. Then, 
after a few hours of rest, we turned out for the 
work cut out for us. 

At daylight the sea was still as heavy as before. 
It fell over us so that it was impossible to stay on 
deck without holding on with at least one hand, 
and the motion was as bad as ever, making it 
necessary to work either lying down or in a sitting 
posture. To stand up meant to hold fast while 
being flung high in the air and from side to side. 
Outside ballast was giving us a test of some of its 
disagreeable qualities. 

Our little dog now came from her hiding place 
in the locker behind the stove, where she had 
been since the beginning of the gale, and showed 
signs of a returning appetite. On going below 
we found that the little piece of pork we had been 
saving had disappeared, and we judged the animal 
guilty. Dogs have not the faculty of looking 
ahead for the future. By using up all the spare 
blocks and sheaves aboard, we finally managed 
to get the steel jibstay to the windlass and hove 
it down. Then came the forestay and that in 
turn was hove in. It took us until three o'clock 
in the afternoon of the next day, thirty more 
hours of hard work, to get these lines taut, for 


t must be understood that we could not work, 


fast while holding on and dodging the crests 
that broke over us continually. We managed to 
vet the throat halyards to the bowsprit, and by 
some stout heaving we succeeded in getting the 
yroken spar on deck, where the ends of the steel 
igging were unshackled and the heavy steel bob- 
tay brought forward again. Onto the bight of the 
obstay we made fast a heavy hemp strap. Then 
ve led the steel line over the stem, seizing it fast 
with wire seizing stuff to the iron strap of the 
bowsprit, which was still intact. Onto this we 
rigged a powerful tackle and luff, and by dint of 
heaving we soon had a stout headstay on the 
mast. When we were through that night we were 
too tired to sit up. The sea was still running as 
bad as before, but the wind 
was slacking, blowing no 
more than a gale from the 


««Edna’’ would not head the sea. She would 
take the heaviest almost broadside on and they 
would smash over her and fill the cockpit full, the 
cabin doors being the only things between her 
and the bottom. It was disheartening, for except 
for her faulty build she was the strongest vessel 
of her size I had ever seen. But she was too 
short and too deep and was more like a barrel ina 
seaway. After watching her and hoping that she 
would ride out the night in safety, provided there 
were no complications or accidents, we bailed and 
pumped and went below again and rested. 

««We will kill the mascot to-morrow,’’ I said to 
Anton; ‘‘she can not be fed, and it will be mercy 
rather than starve her to death.”’ 

My wife heard this and for the first time broke 
down, crying for the dog. Such is the strangeness 
of women! Here a straying dog had eaten the 
last of our meat, but, instead of calling maledic- 
tions upon the cur’s head for the consequent mis- 
ery caused, she was sorry beyond expression that 
its life was in danger. 

The dog was spared. 

We had spirits aboard, but we found that only 
the smallest amount of them could be used. A 
drink of whisky was worse than nothing at all, 
even when utterly exhausted. The reaction from 
the slight stimulus was so great that we had not 
tasted anything with alcohol for two days. 

In spite of the tremendous motion, for the 
‘«Edna’’ plunged and rolled more this night than 
ever before, I rested a little. Anton had not slept 
a wink, and my wife was completely exhausted. I 
saw that if we did not soon get in, or sight some 
vessel, she would collapse. For five days she had 
practically eaten nothing except two raw eggs, and 
for the last two days had been unable to leave her 
bunk. We went on deck at the first gray of dawn, 
and determined to make a run for the Islands and 
crack on all the sail we could. 

The wind had shifted to the northeast and the sky 
was partly clear. It looked as if we were to have 
some decent weather at ‘ast, and we went to work 
shivering and cold, but hopeful and convinced 
that the worst was over. We started the mainsail 
and cut loose from our drag, getting the anchor 
on deck with great difficulty. The floating spar 
threatened to go through our side, but we managed 
to keep clear. The fenders had been squeezed 
out of shape and were burst, showing the strain 
put upon them. The anchor was made fast, and 
I went aft to swing her off to southwest for Nassau. 
I took the wheel from the 
becket and loosed the re- 
lieving tackles at the sides. 





west nor’west. Deep in 
our hearts we craved rest, 
—we longed for peace. We 
were tired out. 

I had only our dead 
reckoning to go by. Anton 
had steered pretty close to 
the course I had given him, 
and, by figuring as care- 
fully as possible, I found 
we were about four hundred 
miles or a little more to the 
eastward of Cape Romain. 
The Bermudas were the 
nearest land to the north- 
‘ard. Too exhausted for 
further effort we rested for 
a start at daylight the next 
day. The broken rudder 
had been fixed after a fash- 
ion, and we hoped it would 
stand such a strain as we 
might expect in moderate 








I started to put the wheel 
to starboard and it rolled 
easily. I looked to see 
what had happened. The 
rudder stock had gone dur- 
ing thenight. The ‘‘Edna’’ 
was helpless. 

Anton came aft and 
looked at me, and I looked 
at him. There seemed 
to be something ominous 
about the craft. There we 
were hundreds of miles 
from land, without water, 
and the rudder had gone 
back on us at the last 
minute when we thought 
we were safe. But sailors 
do not spend much time 
in idle speculation. It was 
life or death then, and we 





der. We were far out of 





weather. I spent an hour 
in my bunk poring over 
the only -chart we had 
aboard, and I took the 
sextant out and adjusted it 
carefully, intending to take 
a sight if the morning should prove to be clear. 

By eight bells that night it began to blow heavy 
again and we decided to make a drag of the bow- 
sprit that she might head the sea better. The 
anchor had been cleared from the wreck of the 
bowsprit, but, in spite of the drags upon it, she 
pulled it so fast astern that even with the piece of 
the mainsail on her she would not head the sea 
enough to keep it from coming over. A bridle 
was bent to the spar, and, after some trouble, we 
got it overboard well out toward the anchor. The 
weight of the iron kept it well below the surface, 
but, even with all the fenders, with the fifteen feet 
of spar ten inches across pulling sideways, the 


The dotted line between Norfolk and Charles- 
ton shows the intended route of the “ Edna.” 


The cross shows the point to which she was We toiled sullenly for 


driven when sighted by the “ William Tanner’ 


the course of ships, and we 
must get way on the craft. 


hours without thought of 
the hunger pains, and 
the sun rose and shone, 
making a fine day. The wind was brisk but not 
hard, and the great sea was getting lazy, rolling 
slower and slower. My wife staggered up the 
companion way to get a glimpse of the sea and 
some air. She had noticed that we no longer 
were careful of the cabin door. She came on 
deck and watched us toiling and then looked to 
the eastward. 

‘« What is that?’’ she suddenly asked. 

We followed the direction of her gaze and saw 
a tiny speck. 

««Tops'ls,’’ said Anton and I in a breath, and 
bent to our work again. 

‘«Itis,’’ said she; ‘‘it is, indeed, the topsails 
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of a large schooner, and she is heading this way."’ 

It might be supposed that the sight of a vessel 
would have interested us more than anything else 
in our condition at that time, but this was strangely 
not the case. We toiled on at the broken rudder 
for hours, and it was only now and then that I 
looked at the rising topsails and then at the com- 
pass. The tiny speck seemed not to change its 
bearings to any extent, and, as this was a sure 
sign that the schooner was heading toward us, we 
began to watch her more closely. 

My wife was getting very anxious. I saw that 
it would be necessary to get her aboard of some 
large vessel as soon as possible, for she was very 
weak. Yet I did not want to raise hopes of being 
picked up by a schooner, for without steering way 
on us she might very easily pass within a couple 
of miles and not see us. We were a very small 
speck and a short distance off would be out of 
sight behind the rolling sea, except when rising on 
acrest. Often men with good eyes will pass an 
object which could under ordinary circumstances 
be seen easily enough. The shipwrecked party 
can always see the large vessel approaching, for 
she is high out of the water. 

‘«Shall I pack my trunk?’’ asked my wife. 

The question came so suddenly that I burst out 
laughing. 

‘‘Wait until she sees us, first,’’ I answered; 
««don’t count too much on a schooner.”’ 

It was nine o'clock in the morning, and we had 
worked since half-past five. We were getting 
weak and needed something to stay the empty 
feeling inside. I did not encourage eating the 
raw salt pork, of which we had about two pounds 
left. All our stores had been under water for three 
days or more, and the poisonous creosote and lime 
wash used in the bilge had not improved them. 
However, we finally managed to get a cup of flour 
paste apiece. Then we went to work on the rudder 
with new energy. 

Over the side the water was clear as crystal. 
The swaying fin of the broken rudder could be 
seen as distinctly seven feet under water as at the 
surface. Several small fish came close enough 
for us to make frantic but ineffectual passes at 
them. They were about a foot and a half long 
and quite stout, and as tame as could be. 

By half-past ten we had rigged a Spanish wind- 
lass upon the broken rudder stock and had a fast 
hold of it. I breathed a sigh of relief. 

‘«Get all the rags we can on her,’’ I said to 
Anton; ‘‘we’ve a long run ahead.”’ 

«« Aye, aye, sir,’’ said the sailor; «‘ we'll make 
it all right. I just looked below and she don’t 
get so much water in her. Not more’n a couple 
of foot since this morning. She don’t get much 
leak.’’ It was a cheering lie. 

Neither of us had the least idea of leaving the 
‘«Edna,”’ but long before I had determined to put 
my wife aboard of that schooner or break some- 
thing in trying. 

Suddenly I noticed the schooner haul her wind 
and head to the northward. I saw that she was 
going to pass us good three miles away, and not 
see us, after all. But we had our little ship now 
under control, at least partly, for while she would 
luff to, even with the mainsail double-reefed, we 
could keep fair steering way on her by slacking 
the main sheet and watching her carefully. The 
changing of the schooner’s course had a depress- 
ing effect upon my wife, but I soon assured her 
that, with the wind blowing as it was, I could put 
the ‘‘Edna’’ under that vessel's bow, as we had 
many miles’ start of her. While we sailed or 
drifted along to cross her course, we noticed that 
the schooner changed her course again and sud- 
denly dropped her topsails. She was rising fast, 
and her large, high, black hull was plainly visible. 
Then we saw her mainsail lowered, followed by her 
mizzen. 

‘«Is it going to blow some more, den?’’ asked 
Anton. ‘‘Poor Sammy; he ought to be wid us 
now.”’ 

This was the first time Anton had shown what 
he was thinking strongly of, and we all spoke 
feelingly of our lost shipmate. But the schooner 
was not reefing. She was slowing down, and it 
was easy to hold across her bow. We soon saw 
that she was a four-master, and running light, 
but coming along before the northeast wind very 
slowly. We could not understand right away why 
she should lower nearly all her canvas. We 
hardly dared to think she would lower away every- 
thing on sighting us. 

After an hour more we were close to her, and 
we set the ensign in the rigging with the union 
down. Something came up in my throat when I 
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saw the bit of bunting floating there, stretching 
out flat in the wind at half mast, showing the sig- 
nal so much dreaded. It seemed like the signal 
of lost hope, the ending of all. But my wife must 
have help soon, and we must have food and water. 
There was no other way. A little before noon the 
schooner came close to us, and I soon saw that we 
were sighted. She was drifting along a couple of 
knots an hour, and then we realized that she had 
lowered all her canvas except her head sails, on 
sighting us, to show that she would stand by. We 
drew close under her jibboom. How huge and 
high she looked, towering over the little yacht! 

«‘Haul down the mainsail,’’ I commanded, and 
waited for her to come alongside. 

‘«You may pack your trunk now,’’ I said to my 
wife, and in spite of her weakness she started 
below to do so. 

‘«Go below and help Mrs. Hains,’’ I. cried to 
Anton, and in a few moments he was hard at work 
getting a few clothes stowed in a small steamer 
trunk. 

By waving a red blanket once or twice and see- 
ing something wave in reply, I knew it would be 
but a few minutes before our cruise would undergo 
a change. The water was gaining slowly below 
in spite of the steady pumping. 
= & = = x = * 

‘‘William Tanner’’ was written on the high 
black bow above us, and, as she hauled alongside, 
I hailed her. 

««What do you want?’’ came the reply. 

A line of heads showed over the rail and a man 
stood upon the forecastle. 

‘*Take us aboard,’’ I answered. 

‘All right; come alongside.’’ 

This was easier said than done. I bawled for 
them to lower their small boat, but they were 
evidently afraid of the heavy sea and would not 
risk it. I explained that it would be difficult to 
get alongside in the yacht, but, as they decided 
that that was the only way, we hoisted a bit of the 
mainsail and ran down to her again, getting her 
hawser and being hove against her with a crash 
which threw us off our feet and stove all our rail 
off to port. 

‘««Quick, give us a bowline!’’came the yell. 

Ready hands on deck passed a three-inch new 
line, and I finally caught it. ‘‘Come,’’ I called 
to my wife. 

She was hardly able to stand even with my arm 
about her, but I finally passed the line under her 
arms. 

It was a great height above us, and the vessels 
were rolling and plunging, though otherwise almost 
motionless. 

««What shall I do?’’ whispered my wife. 

‘Hold your arms down tight to your sides and 
shut your eyes,’’ I said, and called to the five men 
above to hoist away. In an instant I saw a streak 
of flying skirts going through the air, and a mo- 
ment later strong hands grasped her and hoisted 
her on deck. 

It was as if that line had been fast to a ton of 
metal resting on my breast and they had lifted it. 
My wife was safe. 

««Now,’’ I said, ‘‘we can take our time and get 
things straightened out.’ 

‘*We don’t got much left to straighten, den,’’ 
said Anton. 

««Come aboard, quick!’’ yelled the captain oi 
the schooner from above; ‘I will tow you as fai 
as we go.”’ 

Here was a man, after all,—a captain willing 
to tow us seven hundred miles,—all the way t 
Brunswick, Georgia, where he was bound. 

«All right!’’ I cried. 

Then I passed a line about the little trunk, and, 
seizing my sextant, sprang to the bowline. The) 
quickly passed a new hawser to us, we made it fas‘ 
to both mast and bitts with the parceled end clear, 
and the ‘‘Edna’’ was dropped astern with he: 
ensign still flying, Anton climbing aboard the 
schooner with me. Sail was made on the ‘*‘ William 
Tanner,’’ and the little white boat dropped astern 
at the end of a fifty-fathom new line. 

««What’s that you have in that bundle?” | 
asked Anton. He opened it and out dropped tha: 
yellow dog. She jumped up and licked my hand 
and I turned away. It had been my firm inten 
tion to—well, no matter, she was safe enqugh. 

Captain Johnson walked fore and aft upon hi 
deck and gave orders to get sail on the ‘* William 
Tanner.’’ She was a heavily sparred four-master 
and worked all her sails with steam from her donke 
engine. In a short time she was heading due 


west again, and slapping along ten knots an hour, 
[Concluded on page 434) 
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‘IT’S WILLIAM GUTHRIE, ESQUIRE, AND HE WANTS A WHOLE COMPANY OF MILITIA’”’ 


Guthrie of 


“The Times” 


A Romance of Love and Politics 


JOSEPH A. 
[Copyrighted, 1904, by The Success Company. 


Synopsis of the 


(William Guthrie, a young man of gravity and determina- 
tion, is a representative of his state’s most powerful news- 
paver, at the capital. He has gained some-important inside 
nowledge of a defalcation by one Templeton, a society man of 
goqd family, and is about to forward it to his paper when he 
receives a visit from “ the bishop,”’ who, out of sympathy for the 
defaulter’s mother and sister, hopes to influence Guthrie in sup- 
pressing the news. The young correspondent’s principles of 
narrating faithfully to the world the events that occur daily are 
firmly grounded, and he refuses to suppress the news. “Shall 
there be one moral standard for the church and a lower one for 
the press?”’ he asks. Later, however, he uses his personal influ- 
ence with his editor and the news is suppressed. Guthrie attends 
a reception at the Dennison mansion. Mrs. Dennison, the young 
wife of Senator Dennison, receives with a coterie of young women, 
chief among whom are the wife of the governor, Paul Hastings, 
and her friend Clarice Ransome, the latter the daughter of a 
rich man who is visiting at the executive mansion. Among the 
prominent politicians at the reception are Senator Pike, a leader 
of the mountain delegation; Senator Cobb, the “enemy of all 
trusts and monopolies,”’ from the southwestern part of the state, 
and Jimmy Warfield, a youthful representative of one of the city 
districts and Guthrie’s friend. At the morning session of the 
legislature there is considerable interest manifested and the lobby 
and the galleries of the capitol are crowded with visitors, among 
whom are Clarice Ransome and her friend, Mary Pelham. It 
has been rumored that Mr. Carton, the young speaker of the 
house, and Representative Pugsley are at variance. Pugsley 
gains the floor and asserts that he has been hindered by the 
speaker from having his bill against the United Electric, Gas, 
Power, Light, and Heating Company presented to the house. 
Mr. Harlow, a private citizen, appears to be his colleague. 
Jimmy Warfield defends the speaker. Following the suggestion 
of one of the members a committee of five who have expressed 
no opinion is formed to investigate, Representative Harman 


CHAPTER 


N the capital there was much talk in regard to both 
Guthrie and the senator. The former, in his own 
manner, was a personage of some importance and held an 
established position in public affairs; when he went away 
one always felt that something was gone. Then there was 
a telegraphic message to the governor from Guthrie, dated 
at Sayville and saying: ‘‘The leader of the Dilgers is in 
jail here and will be lynched unless the militia comes at 
once,"’ and ‘‘ The Times”’ arrived from the metropolis with 
a full account of the sensational events at Briarton. 

The governor was at his house when the dispatch was 
handed to him. After he read it his face was very grave, 
and he went into the room where his wife sat with Clarice 
Ransome and Mary Pelham before a great fire of hickory 
logs. 

“You have a telegram,’’ said Lucy, when she saw the 
slip of yellow paper in his hands; ‘‘who wants an appoint- 
ment?"’ 

‘‘Nobody; it’s a request for something bigger, this 
time.”’ 

‘*And can you give it?’’ asked Clarice. 

“Oh, yes, because in this case I can be an Indian-like 
giver and take the gift back before long. It’s William 
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being put in the chair temporarily. Before leaving the house 
Guthrie has a few words with the speaker, in which he assures 
him of his friendship and support. He then hastens to the station 
to gain an interview with Mr. Harlow concerning the “‘ United”’ 
bill. The latter is about to leave on the afternoon train for the 
metropolis, and evades Guthrie’s questioning on the plea of being 
only a private citizen. That evening Guthrie calls at the gover- 
nor’s, where he findsa merry gathering. Carton comes in, gracious 
and without embarrassment, and later Pugsley also calls, and 
there is an interesting meeting of the two. On the following 
afternoon Guthrie takes Miss Ransome driving. Gradually the 
news of Carton’s impeachment becomes a known fact. At the 
next meeting of the house Mr. Pugsley, determined and bel- 
ligerent, files a petition, as the law prescribes, for the impeach- 
ment of the speaker, who vacates the chair in favor of Roger 
Elton, “the gentleman from Barlow County.’’ Then Jimmy 
Warfield makes a motion, which is accepted, that the vote on 
impeachment be set for the following week. Guthrie’s sus- 
picions are aroused that Representative Pugsley and Mr. Har- 
low are in league with a mysterious New York brokerage firm 
that is back of the proceedings against Carton. Having sounded 
several of the leaders of the different factions, he realizes that 
sentiment is strongly in Carton’s disfavor, although he firmly 
believes in his innocence. At the height of the Carton excite- 
ment, news is brought to the capital from the mountain district 
that the feud between the Pikes and the Dilgers has broken out 
anew,and that Senator Pike’s brother has been killed by Pete 
Dilger. The senator at once leaves for the scene of the tragedy 
and Guthrie accompanies him. The trip is full of adventure, 
both wild and thrilling. An encounter with Pete Dilger, as 
Guthrie and the senator are walking alone in the woods, and a 
fierce combat and a threatened lynching are some of the chief 
occurrences of the trip. Guthrie sends a call for the state militia, 
ut a sudden wild snowstorm, which continues for several 
days, completely enshrouds the country and impedes all traffic.] 


GREAT SNOW 


Guthrie, Esquire,and he wants a whole company of militia.”’ 

Clarice had been paying only vague attention before, 
but now she looked up with keen interest. Then she 
flushed slightly and looked into the fire again. In what 
way did William Guthrie and his deeds concern her? She 
thought it necessary, however, to say something. 

‘‘Then they have been fighting again up there in the 
mountains ?’’ she asked. 

‘*T fancy so,"’ replied the governor; ‘‘at least, this dis- 
patch from Guthrie says that the leader of the Dilgers is in 
jail at Briarton, and will certainly be lynched unless I send 
a company of militia to hold the place.’ 

‘‘There must have been fighting,’’ said Clarice. She 
felt a thrill of mingled excitement and apprehension. 
She had been reading a letter from Raoul, that morning, 
a letter full of pretty phrases and the lighter gossip of Old 
World capitals, and again she made an involuntary con- 
trast. 

“‘I do not believe that anything will happen to Mr. 
Guthrie,”’ said Lucy ; ‘‘if anybody can take care of him- 
self, it is he."’ 

The governor went to the window and looked anxiously 
at the sweep of hills about the capital. 
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«THEREFORE, I CALL FOR A CHEER FOR THE GREATEST MAN IN THE MOUNTAINS’”’ 


‘*T fear ugly weather,’’ he said. ‘‘ Look at those dirty 
brown clouds. They are stuffed so full of snow that they 
seem ready to burst this very minute.”’ 

It had been snowing lightly that morning, and afterwards 
the sun had shone for a while; but, as the governor spoke, 
the clouds opened again and the great heavy flakes began 
to fall. In a few moments the air was filled with the 
dropping shower. 

This state is called southern by those on the north, but 
it is to be remembered that it is called northern by those 
further south, and it knows long, cold winters. ‘This was 
famous as ‘‘ the winter of the great snow."’ It fell through- 
out the whole length of the state, from east to west nearly 
four hundred miles, and, even in the low and level country, 
three feet of it lay, while in the mountains it was heaped 
to inaccessible depths. 

At eleven o'clock that night the governor received 
a telegram from the captain of the Waterford militia, 
which had reached Sayville, stating the inability of his 
men to penetrate even a mile from the railroad station 
among the peaks and ridges. ‘‘All the mountains are 
wrapped in a vast mass of whirling snow,’’ the telegram 
said. Infact, at that moment, the captain, who was brave 
from head to toe, was standing at the door of the lonely 
little railroad station, trying to pierce the darkness with 
his eyes. Gusts of snow drove into his face and the whirl- 
winds enveloped him. 

‘I’m afraid we can’t start for Briarton now,”’ he said. 

‘*No, nor to-morrow, nor the next day, nor next week,”’ 
the station master said, and he was right. When another 
week had passed the Waterford company was still in Say- 
ville vainly seeking to pierce a way through the gigantic 
snowdrifts, while out of Briarton, now as good as a thou- 
sand miles away, not 2 word came. Guthrie's messenger 
was there in Sayville with the company, and he, too, 
trained mountaineer though he was, could not break a 
path to his home. 

An important arrival at the capital at this time was Mrs. 
Ransome, the imperious mother of Clarice, who with 
some misgivings had allowed her daughter to visit the gov- 
ernor's wife; it seemed to her that it would be a period of 
eclipse, as she knew the capital, from accounts she had 
heard, to be a stuffy little place, almost out of the world. 
Mrs. Ransome was becoming dissatisfied, and, if the truth 
be told, she felt a faint alarm. Certain reports in regard 
to Clarice were coming from the capital; she was showing 
a remarkable interest in the people by whom she was sur- 
rounded, and in the events occurring about her. She 
rarely spoke of Raoul, it was said, and she had shown an 
undue partiality for the society of an obscure young man, 
amere writer for one of the newspapers. ‘This in itself 
had no very formidable sound, but Mrs. Ransome was a 
careful and far-seeing woman, and she took action ac- 
cordingly. She would have recalled Clarice, but the set 
term of her visit was not reached, and such a course would 
have been too awkward for such a skilled diplomatist. So 
she came in person to the capital to survey the field. 

Mrs. Ransome did not advise Clarice of her coming, 
but took apartments at the big hotel where everybody 
stopped, and in the afternoon she drove to the governor's 
house. Clarice saw the carriage at the door, and, glancing 
out, saw the portly form of her mother, who had just 
alighted. She was surprised, pleased, and yet not wholly 


pleased, but she greeted Mrs. Ransome warmly, and the 
introductions were duly made. 

Mrs. Ransome put on her most important manner. 
Clarice’s friends were young women, but little older than 
she was, and her mother's great knowledge of the world 
gave her a conscious superiority. She soon introduced 
the subject of Raoul, and dwelt upon it. Raoul was such 
a model: all the gifts were his; he was so graceful and 
gallant;—and of such an old family! 

Clarice listened with reddening cheeks, but she did not 
have anything to say. She was glad when her mother de- 
clined the invitation to stay at the governor's house during 
her visit to the capital. 

She drove back with her mother to the hotel. Mrs. 
Ransome settled herself comfortably on the carriage 
cushion, and said to her daughter:— 

‘*Nice people,my dear; but provincial, very provincial."’ 

Clarice flushed indignantly. 

‘*Mother,’’ she said, ‘‘they are not provincial; I like 
them very much, and—and—"’ 

She hesitated. 

‘*Well, what is it ?"’ 

‘‘I wish you would not try to patronize them, mother. 
They saw it, as I did,—and, mother,—they can not be 
patronized.”’ 

Mrs. Ransome fixed her daughter with her cold eye. 

‘*Clarice,’’ she said, ‘‘I have heard of a certain young 
man named Guthrie, a newspaper writer, I believe, who, I 
am told, is a somewhat conspicuous figure in the set in 
which you move here; where is he now?” 

The color leaped into Clarice’s cheeks, and then she 
was angry, but in a moment the feeling was gone. A 
slight sense of amusement took its place. She had plenty 
of courage. 

‘*Yes,'’ she said, ‘‘Mr. Guthrie is a favorite among the 
people whom I know here, but nothing: has been heard of 
him in a week.” 

‘*Why, what do you mean? Has the man absconded ?”’ 

‘Oh, no! He is merely lost.’’ 

** Lost?” 

‘*Yes, lost under the snow.”’ 

‘*Please explain your meaning,”’ 
with some haughtiness. 

‘‘Just before the great snow, mother, he went up into 
the recesses of the mountains with Mr. Pike, a state sena- 
tor, to help fight a feud.”’ 

‘*To help fight a feud! 
man a desperado?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, not at all! Mr. Guthrie merely went along to 
see and to report the news. Mr. Pike is to do the fight- 
ing. But the snow came, and they can not get out of the 
mountains or send any word. So we do not know what 
has happened, and they tell me it may be another week 
before we can hear.”’ 

Mrs. Ransome felt relief. Providence had kindly taken 
this objectionable Guthrie out of the way,—for a while, at 
least,—but she did not relax her sternness. 

Events now began to move rapidly at the capital. It 
was noticed that Caius Marcellus Harlow did not leave 
the place; formerly he would disappear for brief seasons, 
but now he was constant in his attendance; coincidently 
the case against Carton made swift progress; the senate 
was already taking evidence and Mr. Pugsley was a lead- 


said Mrs. Ransome, 


What a shocking thing! Is the 
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“HE FOUND THE WRITING EASY, FOR THE FACTS MARSHALED THEMSELVES IN ORDER”’ 


ing prosecutor; he disclaimed all personal hostility, he 
professed rather to like the speaker, and his attitude was 
that of a man astonished and grieved by a friend's derelic- 
tion, a manner very potent with the weaker members of 
the legislature and also with that larger body of the public 
which is ready to believe any evil of those in office. 

Templeton, too, suddenly began to appear as an enemy 
of Carton and defender of the public virtue. The amount 
of his defalcation had been paid back to the government 
by others, and nothing more was heard about it, so he 
bloomed anew,—or, rather, he had not ceased to bloom. 
He could tell things, if he would, it was said, and there was 
talk of his taking the witness stand, but so far he had not 
been called by the senate. 

The only rock that the prosecution struck was the unex- 
pected course of Senator Cobb, who, it was well known, 
was much opposed to Carton. He rose in the senate one 
cold morning, and announced that he was opposed to such 
rapid action. A most influential member of the senate 
was not present, he said, and could not be present for 
some days. A verdict in his absence would be snap 
judgment. The people should always be for fair play ; if 
the presence of Senator Pike meant help for an accused 
man, then the accused man should have it. As for him- 
self, he would fight any movement to bring the matter toa 
vote until the missing senator had returned. 

There was a sudden burst of applause from the gallery 
when Senator Cobb sat down, but the prosecution never- 
theless pushed the matter with the utmost vigor. But 
Senator Cobb was true to his word and he began to fight 
for delay with a parliamentary skill and persistence that 
aroused the admiration of everybody. In the senate was 
the curious spectacle of an influential member who opposed 
Carton fighting for him,—that is, to give him more time. 

Thus affairs stood at the capital and the snow still lay 
on the mountains. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Guthrie the 


and Senator 


EEP in the mountains the time was passing all too 
slowly for Guthrie and Reverend Zedekiah Pike. 
The talk of lynching was not revived for the time, but 
Guthrie knew that it would come up again when the snow 
melted. The public feeling against Mr. Pike afflicted him. 
The senator's own near relatives became rather shy of 
him, and he was forced to rely more and more upon the 
companionship of Guthrie, who felt for him the deepest 
and sincerest sympathy. But upon the young correspond- 
ent himself, although he was known to be the intimate 
friend of Senator Pike, none of this hostility was visited. 
It was now that he began to show his wonderful quality 
of adaptation, a trait in his nature that made him accepta- 
ble everywhere, and liked by people of widely varying 
types. He had not been in Briarton a week before he 
knew every one of its inhabitants, and, without any effort 
on his part to acquire favor, he was the most popular man 
there. He assumed no airs of superiority, he helped the 
people to dig their walks through the snow, now and then 


he cut wood, in order to keep his muscles in trim, he said, 
and, the night when the Widow Connor's house caught 
fire, he was first on the roof with a bucket of water to put 
out the flames. Then, when the fire was out and he 
slipped on the icy boards and plunged head first into a 
ten-foot snowdrift, he joined with entire heartiness in the 
laugh against him. When the Widow Connor, out of 
sheer gratitude, kissed him on the cheek, Guthrie returned 
the salute in such a gallant manner that he won the ap- 
plause of the entire population gathered there in an admir- 
ing circle. He put the capstone to this edifice of popular 
esteem when he beat Eli Pike, a second cousin of the sen- 
ator, at rifle-shooting. 

He was conscious of his growing power, and he used it 
without cessation for his friend, the senator. He was 
speaking continually—but only in an indirect manner,—of 
the senator's great influence, of the leadership conceded 
to him by the Republican Party, not because he sought it, 
but because of his high character and abilities, and he was 
soon happy to see that his method was producing results. 
The people, without knowing why, began to look upon 
Senator Pike’s conduct with more leniency. Guthrie's 
office, too, added weight to his words. With these peo- 
ple, print had a sanctity unshaken by everyday use, and 
in their eyes the man who wrote things that appeared in 
newspapers was great in his day. 

On the tenth night after Guthrie's arrival Dilger broke 
jail, and fled along one of the newly-opened paths in the 
snow up the mountain side. It was Senator Pike who 
responded first to the alarm and led the pursuit through 
the snow and the forest. In some way a revolver had 
been smuggled to Dilger, and when the senator, separated 
from the rest of his party, overtook him in the snow, a duel 
ensued between this servant of the law and the desperado 
fighting for his life. Mr. Pike escaped without a wound, 
and Dilger fell with a bullet through his shoulder. A 
second time the senator spared the life of his deadliest 
enemy and brought him bleeding into Briarton amid a 
crowd of spectators who could not now refuse admiration. 

Guthrie was in the crowd that stood by when the sena- 
tor brought in Dilger. It was three o'clock of a very cold 
morning, and the little street was lighted by torches. 
Dilger, pale and weak, had been given to the constable, 
and near him stood the senator, silent and stern. Back of 
all were the snow-clad mountains, gleaming through the 
darkness. The scene stirred Guthrie to the depths, and, 
springing upon a stump, he cried:— 

‘*Gentlemen, our Bible says that he who ruleth himself 
is greater than he who taketh a city; therefore, I call for a 
cheer for the greatest man in the mountains,—the bravest 
man in the mountains,—for a man who has done what few 
of us would dare to do,—a man who, single-handed, has 
taken a desperado fighting for his life.—a man who stands 
among us, to-night, blood-kin to nearly all of you, Honor- 
able Zedekiah Pike.’’ 

His sonorous periods and his cumulative sentences 
pleased the mountaineers and touched a chord, already 
tuned to aresponse. They, too, unconsciously had begun 
to féel the strain of the difference between them and their 
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David McKee Landing at 
Allequippa’s Village---now 
McKeesport. 


| Queen Allequippa’s Word 


Made Possible McKeesport where $130,000,000.00 
are now paid out in wages each year. 


DAVID McKEE, hunter, trapper 
and pioneer, turned the bow of 
his canoe toward the point of land 
which makes the juncture of the 
Monongahela and Youghiough- 
eny Trivers, some twenty years 
before George Washington led 
the American troops to victory. 

The spring had just blossomed 
forth and the arrival of a white 
man brought a crowd of Dela- 
wares to the banks. Chattering, 
gesticulating and shouting they 
led the hardy pioneer to the wigwam of their ruler 
Queen Allequippa. 

In a few words McKee explained to the handsome 
and stately Queen of the Delawares his mission. He 
came, he said, to found a trading post. The braves 
demurred but Allequippa’s word was supreme— 
McKee remained. 

The post flourished and at the close of the French- 
Indian war was one of the best known trading posts 
west of the Alleghenies. 

In 1769 the site was granted to McKee and was 
named McKeesport. A land office was opened for the 
sale of land secured by Indian treaties. 

John McKee, son of David, laid out the first plan of 
lots in 1795 and this sale was a success. From that 
time on the city grew until to-day McKeesport is one 
of the greatest manufacturing centers in the world. 
The heart of the Pittsburg industrial district. 

The families of the men who invested in McKeesport 
realty are now wealthy. Thousands have shared in the 
prosperity of the former home of Queen Allequippa. 

Unlike the majority of towns and cities McKeesport 
has never known a boom. For the past twenty years 
it has grown steadily. In 1880 it had only 8212 in- 
habitants—to-day it has over 50,000. It is the center 
of Greater Pittsburg with a population of over 600,000. 


In the Midst of Prosperity 


The mammoth tube plant, the largest in the world, 
to which a $10,000,000.00 addition is being erected, and 
immense steel plants, tinplate establishments and 
dozens of other industries in and around McKeesport 
pay out over $130,000,000 each year in wages. ; 

Propertyis a veritable gold mine—rents are sky-high. 

Right in the midst of this great money making cen- 
ter is ‘‘Arlington’”—the logical residential section of 
McKeesport. 

Arlington is the heart of the greater Pittsburg 
district. 

It has trolley lines—cars every few minutes. 

Pittsburg is but a short ride from it. 

Arlington has water, gas and electric lights. 

Arlington is handy to every point in the country. 

But a fewf{minutes away from Wilmerding—the 
home of the great Westinghouse industries—where 
every through train on the P. R. R. stops. 

Arlington is the opportunity of the century. 


Ten Dollars Secures a Lot 


Arlington lots are from 30 to 60 feet wide on streets 
and avenues 4o to 60 feet wide. The prices range 
from $200 to $1000. Ten Dollars Secures Any Lot— 
and five to ten dollars a month pays for it. There is no 
interest, no taxes, and in case the owner dies before 
the lot is paid for his heirs receive a free deed for it. 


The Greater Pittsburg District 
is rapidly forging to the front and in a few years 
there will be over a million and a half population. 
ARLINGTON is the greatest bargain in the district 
Ten years from now you will have to pay as much for 
a foot front as you can buy a lot for now. 


Free Railroad Fare 


from any point east of the Mississippi river to any 
person who comes to Arlington and buys a lot. 
Write to-day for Booklet ‘*C” for description— 
don’t delay. 


G. M. CYPHER & Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. or, Pittsburg, Pa. 


References—Treasury Trust Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
First National Bank, McKeesport, Pa. 


WE WANT REPRESENTATIVES EVERYWHERE 


Already we have many agents throughout the country. 
They are making money. Two agents in the upper part 
of Pennsylvania made $700 and $600 respectively in com- 
missions last month, Another agent made $300. 

The work is pleasant and profitable and offers great op= 
portunities to wide-awake men. Exclusive territory still 
open in several states. Write at once—territory being 
taken up rapidly. 
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$200.00 CASH 


For Little Rhymes. Can You Write Us One? 


This verse won 











a $50.00 prize in our previous contest: 


**Her smile is of pearl and of coral, 
Her kiss has a nectarine taste, 
Her breath is the breath of the laurel— 
She uses Hy-Jen Tooth Paste.” 


We pay liberally for catchy advertising jingles about Hy-Jen 
Tooth Paste and we want everyone to compete in our $200 con- 
test. Some of the rhymes which occur to you may be just what 
we want. It costs you but a few minutes time and a stamp to 
send them in and bright ideas win from $2 to $50. We don’t care 


for literary ex« 
that will stick i 





ence or poetical polish—we want little jingles 
n the public’s memory. For the best advertise- 


ment in rhyme containing not more than eight lines, submitted 





before July 20th, we will give $50 in cash; for the second, ;$10 # 
for the third; $8 each for the next three and $2 each for the next 
fifty. The Robert John Advertising Co. will act as judges in this 
contest. We also reserve the right to purchase from those which 
do not win a prize, but which we consider suitable for adver- 


tising, a sufficient number to make up our calendar of 865 
advertising rhymes, with which we shall burn-the name Hy-Jen 
I 








Tooth Paste into the minds of the people. We want to make 
everyone acqu ed with the real qualities of Hy-Jen Tooth 
Paste, which is endorsed by dentists every where as the best and 


safest, the daintiest and most agreeable dentifrice _. paced ~ 
25c. tube at y ruggist ’sand try it thoroughly—it 


refreshing qt ie )u will be surprised how 
easy it is to th ink Of simple little rhymes HYJEN 


about it and it’s the simple ones that make @ 
hit in advertising. The catchiest one wins $50 
in this contest. To show that you have used 


it each competitor must send in the front of 

the green box Hy-Jen Tooth Paste comes 

along with their nf yme—that’s all that is re- 

quired. You may send as many different 

rhymes as you like providing you send one 

box-front for each separate rhyme, but pociively no seu will 
be considered unless a_box-front does accompan: If your 
druggist doesn’t have Hy-Jen Tooth Paste as him to tit of 
his jobber or send us his name and 25c. and we will Cr ‘ou 2s 

ackage postpaid. Address Adv. Dept., HY-JE CHEM 


CAL COMPANY, 220 Kinzie Street, Galena, iL 


EST YOU.Fo 
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to-day k, money order orstamps. 
Money re k t satisfactory. With 
every or f re mgwall Talk, a bright 
monthly magazine of Modern Business Methods. 





_TENGW ALL FILE & LEDGER CO., 

















Shippers Buyers Superintendents 
Clerks Managers Foremen 
Salesmen Bookkeepers Stenographers 
The development within ten years of Scientific BUSINESS 


SYSTEM marks a new vocation for bright young men; 
many are now employed by the several firms of high repu- 
tation who make it a business (not of auditing) but of 
systematizing tactories and stores from receipt of goods or 
raw material to output. Others who have learned the prin- 





ciples of Modern Business System are filling lucrative 
positions in factories or stores. The demand for men so 
trained greatly exceeds the supply. For full particulars 
address De pt. D 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF BUSINESS SYSTEM 
227 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


**SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME” 
Instantly applied or moved to 
meet changing conditions. 400 
kinds of printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., kept 
in oe k. bn to ITE on 
mm Used by U.S.P.0. & War Depts. 
Catalogue and Price List Free, 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, 
EXETER, NEBRASKA. 
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First course of instruction, a copy of Palmer’s Penman- 
ship Bedget 1lso ‘a full year’s subscription to the beautiful 
monthly, the Western Penman, all now for $3.00. A hand- 
some dip loma when course is completed. We are making 
more good bu siness penmen than all other agencies in 


America combined. Over 100,000 pupilsenrolled. Cataloguefree 





leader, and at the sudden sight of him, standing there 
a hero, a hero acknowledged and admired by this repre- 
sentative of an outside world, all their old esteem and 
liking came back with a rush and they broke into a spon- 
taneous cheer. 

Gradually the heart of the senator melted before the 
surrender of his people, and Guthrie saw a mist appear in 
his eyes. There wasa little tightness at his own heart, and 
he felt the glow of a good deed well done. 

Dilger was replaced in the jail, and his guard increased 
until such a day as he should be duly hanged by law, and 
then Guthrie and the senator walked slowly home, neither 
speaking. The good relations established in a burst of 
emotion under the torchlight between Senator Pike and 
Briarton retained their warmth in the cold light of the 
days that followed. The people flowed through the sena- 
tor's housé, as of old, paying friendly calls, asking his 
advice about public and private matters, and putting him 
back in his old place, the place in which he belonged, as 
the leading man of the village, made such by sheer merit. 

The senator did not speak of the matter to Guthrie, 
whom he now treated almost as a son, the companion and 
loyal friend of his adversity, but he talked freely of affairs 
at the capital, and the reporter, taking his cue, uttered 
many a good word for Carton, not abruptly nor baldly, 
but always indirectly and in its proper connection. 

Mr. Pike was much troubled, and at length he told his 
views upon this important question. 

‘*Personally, I confess to a dislike of Mr. Carton,’’ he 
said. ‘‘His manner has repelled me. He has seemed to 
me to be somewhat arrogant, and to consult too little the 
feelings of the other members of the house,—in short, to 
lack tact,—and that is a serious fault in the leader of any 
legislative body, but it had not occurred to me that he 
could be guilty of corruption."’ 

‘‘Then you would vote for him in his trial before the 
senate?’’ asked Guthrie, scarcely able to conceal his 
eagerness. 

‘*Unless more evidence is produced than has been made 
known to me, I should do so,”’ replied the senator. 

Guthrie was wise enough not to push the question 
further, but he was more eager than before to escape 
from the mountains. One afternoon a wind blowing out 
of the north arose, but in an hour it veered around to the 
southwest and its breath was warm. After dark the water 
began to drip from the roofs. Guthrie sat that evening 


- with Mr. Pike, and they still talked of the capital and the 


affairs of the state, both increasingly eager for the jour- 
ney now that the snow was melting and the mountains 
were about to be unlocked. 

The senator spoke by and by of Templeton, and of his 
defalcation, of which he had heard. 

‘It did no good to save Templeton,”’ he said, ‘‘ because 
he was saved only fora moment. He will commit another 
and greater offense, and he is sure to come to a bad end 
in time. Even now he is pretending to be a lobbyist, and 
he has all sorts of wild and grandiloquent schemes. I 
heard him boasting, one day, when he had drank too 
much, that he had only to say the word and he could go 
to New York any day if he chose, and work for a firm of 
brokers at ten thousand dollars a year.” 

Guthrie has been listening with interest, but he became 
suddenly eager and intent. 

‘‘Did Templeton mention the name of the brokerage 
firm that was willing to pay him so good a salary ?’’ he 
asked. 

The senator meditated a moment. 

‘‘He spoke the name,”’ he replied, ‘‘but I had to think 
a little before I could recall it. It was Purvis and Eaton. 
I remember his words; they were: ‘I can get ten thousand 
dollars a year from a firm of brokers in New York. Purvis 
and Eaton will be glad to pay me that much, any day I 
say I'm willing to take the job.’ Yes, those were his 
words. Do you think that he was lying, Mr. Guthrie ?’’ 

‘I do not know,"’ replied Guthrie, and in a few mo- 
ments he spoke of something else. 

But he rapidly put two and two together, and came to a 
swift conclusion. He listened with pleasure to the increas- 
ing drip, drip, of the melting snow from the roof, and he 
heard the steady breath of the warm southwest wind on 
the windowpanes. The great thaw had begun, and in a 
few days the road through the mountains would be open, 
but he no longer turned his face toward the little capital. 
He resolved that, when he should reach Lone Oak, the 
train should bear him eastward and not w vestw ard. 

* * * # # # # 

In the little capital the warm wind 7 the southwest 
was blowing, too, and it blew all through that night, and 
the next day, and the next night, too. The snow melted as 
if under the rays of a July sun, and the water poured in 
torrents from the hills. Finally word came that the road 
from Briarton was open to the venturesome, and that 
arrivals from there might be expected in the capital on 
the morrow. 

Clarice was sitting with her mother, Mrs. Hastings, and 
Mary Pelham, when this news was told, and Mrs. Ran- 
some’s look was ironical. 

‘‘Il suppose that quite a fuss will be made over this 
young Guthrie, when he returns,"’ she said. ‘‘ Everybody 
talks of him as if he were something quite out of the com- 
mon.” 

‘““We think: that he is above the average,” 
Hastings, with quiet dignity, 
he is so unselfish and so devoted to his friends. 


said Lucy 
‘‘and we like him because 
Paul 


said, last night, that no one could be missed from the cap- 
ital more than he has been, and I think so, too.”’ 

The governor entered at this moment, and after the cus- 
tomary words of greeting, said:— 

‘Wharton [Wharton was the lieutenant governor, and 
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YOU DO NOT HAVE 


to eave Your Home to Secure Free a Full Course for Either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet or Mandolin 
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June, 1904 


had a telegram from Senator Pike, at Lone Oak, saying 
that he will arrive here at noon, to-morrow, and—"” 

He paused and looked rather curiously around the little 
circle. 

“And Mr. Guthrie comes with him?’ asked Mrs. 
Hastings. 

‘‘Guthrie, the senator added, was to take the eastbound 
train, at midnight, for New York."’ 

Clarice, despite herself, looked up in surprise. Mrs. 


_ Ransome breathed a silent sigh of relief. 


‘“Why on earth is he doing that?’’ asked Mrs. Hastings. 
‘*I do not know,”’ replied the governor. 


CHAPIZIER IX. 
The Realms of Finance 


GUTHRIE made the journey to Lone Oak with Mr. Pike, 

and a little later he boarded the through train for 
New York, receiving a hearty grasp of the hand and fare- 
well from the senator, who was yet at the station, waiting 
for his own westward train. 

After dark, the next day, he arrived in New York, and 
the next morning he sent from his hotel to Jimmy War- 
field this telegram :— 

‘‘What is state of affairs? For God's sake fight off 
vote as long as youcan. I may bring help."’ 

In two hours this reply came :— 

‘*Pike-arrived and says he will vote for Carton. Takes 
four Republican senators with him, and chances now so 
nearly even that each side afraid to push for vote. Carton 
saved. for present, but for future our hopes in you.”’ 

His next step was to find the address of Purvis and 
Eaton in the city directory, and then he went down to the 
number given in Nassau Street, near Wall Street. The 
office of the great financiers indicated massiveness and 
simplicity. . It was on the second floor of a white stone 
building of severe architecture, and occupied, so Guthrie 
reckoned, at least a dozen rooms. 

Satisfied for the present with this external inspection, 
he returned to his hotel, which he had purposely chosen in 
the down-town district in order that he might always be 
near to his field of battle. There he bought all the morning 
papers and looked carefully over their financial columns, 
but found nowhere a quotation of ‘‘ United'’ bonds or 
stock, preferred or common. He had not really expected 
to find such quotations, as the company was yet without a 
charter, but he was not willing to neglect any source of 
information. Then he went forth upon a second expedition. 

It was his purpose to buy a share of ‘‘ United"’ stock, or 
at least to make an offer for it, if there was such a thing in 
the market, and he decided to attempt the purchase as 
close as possible to the offices of Purvis and Eaton. He 
had noticed brokers’ signs on doors in the same building, 
and he entered one on the third floor. He gave his name 
and state and then mentioned the stock that he wished to 
buy. The broker looked at him with some curiosity. 

‘*There is no such stock in the market,’’ he said. 

‘‘T was told that Messrs. Purvis and Eaton, the bankers 
in this building, were financing the company,”’ said 
Guthrie, boldly, surmising that this assertion would act as 
a leading question. 

“*T believe I have heard of it,’’ said the broker, medita- 
tively; ‘‘and, if I mistake not, Purvis and Eaton were to 
bond and stock the scheme. But I haven't heard any- 
thing of it recently; I suppose it’s fallen through; lots of 
these western and southern enterprises do, you know.”’ 

Guthrie thanked him and went out, his heart beating 
happily. The broker's words were vague, but they con- 
firmed—if a conviction can be confirmed,—the belief that 
he had formed when Senator Pike's chance words at 
Briarton had given to him the names of Purvis and Eaton. 
He devoted all the rest of the day to inquiries concerning 
Purvis and Eaton, bankers. He went to the galleries of 
the Stock Exchange and asked chance questions there, 
and at length he introduced himself to the financial 


editors of the great newspapers and sought information 


from them. 


Sometimes he was rebuffed, and sometimes his questions 


were answered, but he noticed in all the replies a certain 
caution and reserve, as if his informants were not telling 
quite all they knew. His keen instinct at once told him 
the cause; this firm, despite its great business and its dig- 
nified connections, had one little shady corner. I[t operated 
all over the world, he learned, and had five partners,— 
three Americans, an Englishman, and a German. 

This was the limit of his day’s work, and after dark he 
went to his hotel and sent to Jimmy Warfield this brief 
telegram: ‘‘ How are things?’’ and in an hour came the 
reply: ‘‘ Jn statu quo.” 

The next day he pursued the same line of inquiry, trying 
to find just exactly what that shady corner in their business 
covered. Henoticed inthe most solid of the morning papers 
asmall advertisement by the firm, stating that they were 
dealers in state and city bonds and could furnish good 
investments. He found, later, that they made a specialty 
of the West and the South, and at length, in his pursuit of 
shares of the United Electric Light, Power, Heating, and 
Traction Company, he came to one broker who, in anger, 
told just what he wanted to know. 

‘*That,”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is one of Charlie Warren's 
schemes!"’ 

Warren, as Guthrie had ascertained, was the youngest 
partner in the firm of Purvis and Eaton. But Guthrie 
said nothing, waiting for the broker, who, he judged, had 
got the worst of some transaction with Warren, to go on, 
as he seemed willing to do. 

“I don't know what has come of it,’’ continued the 
broker, ‘‘ but, if it goes through, as likely it will, the bonds 
and stock of the company will be worth a lot of money.”’ 
“But our city is hardly large enough to pay big divi- 
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for her complexion is not a veil. Of course, she sometimes wears the charming mesh 
as a screen against sun and wind, or to half conceal her pretty face, but the complexion 


protector that she most relies on is Resinol Soap—a —_ medicinal soap that produces 
and preserves a smooth and healthy skin-texture. That 
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is a complexion beautifier and preserver has been proved in the experience of many 
happy women. The strong alkali of the ordinary soap absorbs all the natural oils from 
the cuticle, leaving it shriveled and pallid. -Resinol lubricates, nourishes and feeds 
the true skin, clearing the complexion and leaving it soft and velvety. 

Having the same medicinal properties as the world-famous Resinol Ointment, Resinol 
Soap removes roughness, blotches, blackheads, pimples, face eruptions, fetor, etc. 

In the baby’s bath, it prevents and cures milk crust, scald head, rash, chafing and 
incipient eczema, and keeps the child’s skin sweet, soft and healthy. 


Sold everywhere; samples mailed free. 


RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. 
Great Britain Branch: 97 New Oxford St., London, W. C. 
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TAKE-DOWN REPEATING SHOTGUNS 


The notion that one must pay from fifty dollars upwards in order to get 
a good shotgun has been pretty effectively dispelled since the advent of 
the Winchester Repeating Shotgun. These guns are sold within reach 
of almost everybody’s purse. They are safe, strong, reliable and handy. 
When it comes to shooting qualities no gun made beats them. They 
are made in 12 and 16 gauge. Step into a gun store and examine one. 


See our Exhibits at St. Louis, in Manufacturers and Fish and Game Buildings. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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1. You are safe against 
attack by evil doers. 
2. You are safe against 
accidental! discharge, 
An Iver Johnson 
® Revolver can- 
not be fired by 
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WHY ? 
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: Iver Johnson’s Arms 
and Cycle Works, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
At all dealers. 
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Our Engineer and other courses are a wonderful aid to suc- 
cess. You car xpect to rise in the world without knowing 
something. We e have helped thousands to learnand earn more. 
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dends on rival street railway, electric light, heating, and 
gas companies,"’ said Guthrie, mildly. 

The broker looked at him with rather an amused glance, 
and contracted his left eyelid just a trifle, as much as to 
say: ‘‘ Well, you are a green one.”’ 

“*Do you take Charlie Warren for a fool?’’ he asked. 

‘*T do not know anything about him.”’ 

‘‘So. it seems. Warren and the firm of Purvis and 
Eaton do not dream of running a street railway, an electric 
light, or any other kind of company. ‘They have a better 
use for their time and money than that.”’ 

‘*Then what do they want?”’ 

‘‘Why, to sell out to the old companies the moment 
they get their charter. It'sas plain as the nose on your 
face, and as simple as A, B, C. It can be done, too, right 
along, if you are powerful enough and unscrupulous 
enough to doit. You see, all these western and southern 
States are aflame against corporations and monopolies, and 
they are honest in it, too, but their anger can be used for 
other purposes. Just find a large city where any company 
has had an exclusive public franchise of any kind, then go 
up to the legislature with an application for a franchise for 
a new and rival company to break the power of the old,— 
all in the people's interest, of course,—and, nine times out 
of ten, it will go through, if pushed well.”’ 

“And then?” 

‘*And then—after a while, when the noise about it has 
died,—the new company sells out to the old,— compels it to 
buy it, so to speak, by a sort of legal blackmail, and there 
you are; the old company still has its monopoly, the new 
company has its price, and the public its experience. 
Young man, there are more ways than one in this world 
to whip the devil around the stump.”’ 

“*T see,’’ said Guthrie, and, thanking the man, he went out. 

This concluded another day's work, and again at night- 
fall he telegraphed an inquiry to Jimmy Warfield, and back 
came the answer, ‘‘ /z statu quo.” 

Guthrie now prepared himself for the boldest stroke of 
all, one that he would not have tried had he not been ab- 
solutely sure of his ground. He went, the next morning, 

o the office of Purvis and Eaton, and sent his correspond- 
ent’s card to the great Mr. Warren, to be informed, a few 
minutes later, by the supercilious messenger, that Mr. 
Warren was too busy to see any newspaper representative, 

Guthrie was not disconcerted. He understood the 
“‘important manner,’’ and he had learned early that men 
really great never have an important manner. 

He wrote a note to Mr. Warren, saying briefly that he 
expected to send to ‘‘ The Times” a full account of Purvis 
and Eaton's interest in the United Electric Light, Power, 
Heating, and Traction Company's bill. He had ascer- 
tained that the bill was prepared in their office, pushed 
through by their lobbyist, Caius Marcellus Harlow, and 
that no preparations had ever been made, even to begin a 
plant, in case of the bill's passage. The public, there- 
fore, must infer that the new company, in case it obtained 
a charter, merely intended to force the old ones to buy out 
its privileges. If Messrs. Purvis and Eaton cared to say 
anything, he would be glad to annex it to his account. 

‘*Take this to Mr. Warren,”’ said he to the messenger. 

The boy hesitated, but Guthrie’s stern gaze cowed him 
and he disappeared within the doors. He was a much 
longer time than before in returning. Finally he came 
with word that the partners would see him, and Guthrie 
followed him through offices in which many clerks toiled 
at great ledgers, and through one door he caught a glimpse 
of a boy making quotations on a huge blackboard. Then 
the messenger opened another door, and, with the words, 
‘The partners will see you here, sir,’’ left him. 

Guthrie stepped into the private office of Messrs. Purvis 
and Eaton, and closed the door behind him. Four of the 
partners were present,—two of the Americans, the English- 
man, and the German. ‘Three of them were men of fifty 
or more, heavy, portly, side-whiskered and dressed in 
black. But the fourth, who was not over forty-five, was 
thin, smoothly shaven, and dressed ina gray sack suit. 
Guthrie knew instinctively that this was Mr. Warren. 

No one asked him to be seated, but of his own accord 
he took achair. Then he glanced coolly around the room, 
which was darkly carpeted, and had mahogany chairs on 
the floor and large portraits of the five partners on the 
wall. As no one yet spoke, evidently expecting him to 
speak first, he continued his survey of the room and waited 
when he had finished. 

He noticed that the four partners were gazing at him in 
a haughty and reproving manner, but he was not awed. 
The element of respect, even deference, was not lacking 
in his composition. He valued money, and thought it 
a silly affectation to pretend to despise it, but a money 
king never appeared to him to be a great man. 

“This is an extraordinary, I may say an impertinent 
note that you have sent us,’’ at length said the senior and 
plumpest partner, Mr. Purvis. 

“It did not impress me as being impertinent,’’ replied 
Guthrie, coolly ; ‘‘At any rate, your Mr. Warren made it 
necessary ; I sent in my card at first, with no note at all.”’ 

“This is a threat,’’ continued the senior partner, the 
dull red flushing into his cheeks. ‘‘ You tell us that you 
are going to publish an article defaming one of the largest 
and most reputable banking firms in New York City. It 
is blackmail, it is—’’ 

“Kindly stop where you are,’’ said Guthrie; ‘‘you 
make nothing by. calling me names. I stated facts in that 
note. I have ascertained beyond a doubt that you orig- 
inated and pushed the bill for the ‘United.’ You are at 
the back of the fight against Mr. Carton, the speaker of 
the house in our state, because he divined the purpose 
of this bill and through his power as speaker has long 
prevented its passage. You are the cause.of his present 
impeachment. He is my friend, and I shall serve both 
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him and the great cause of justice to the whole world.”’ 

Mr. Purvis was about to speak, evidently with anger, 
but the junior partner, Mr. Warren, the man in gray, 
raised his hand. 

‘*May I ask, Mr. Guthrie,’’ he said, smoothly, glancing 
at the card when he uttered the name, as if his memory 
did not serve in so slight a matter, ‘‘where you have 
learned all this very interesting romance ?”’ 

“You mean history, not romance; by many inquiries 
here among bankers, brokers, financial writers, and others. 
I am willing to tell you, also, that in anticipation of the 
passage of the bill, you gave the contract for printing the 
stock and bond certificates to the American Printing Com- 
pany, 24% Nassau Street, and that their work, very neatly 
and handsomely done, is now ready for delivery.”’ 

The junior partner bit his lip, but in a moment recovered 
his suavity. 

‘Very interesting,’’ he said; ‘‘ but suppose, for the sake 
of argument, we should grant its truth, what then? So 
far, we are entirely within our rights. It is our business 
to place stocks and bonds. One of our functions is that of 
a sales agent.”* 

“Undoubtedly.” 

‘“What, then, becomes of your second charge that it is 
our purpose, and has been our purpose, from the first, to 
compel the old companies to buy us out? That is a very 
difficult thing to prove, and your newspaper will be liable 
in heavy damages.”’ 

‘*The charge stands. I shall make it and take all chances. 
I know morally that it is true, and I can pile up enough 
evidence to convince anybody. And I tell you, too, for 
your information, that you could not possibly get a jury, 
in my state, where such a case would have to be tried, to 
give a verdict against ‘The Times’ and in favor of a dis- 
tant corporation, like yours."’ 

‘Then why do you come here at all ?”’ 

‘*To take your statement, if you care to give it. We are 
fair, and do not wish to publish one side and suppress the 
other."’ 

Here Mr. Purvis, who had been puffing and flushing in 
silence, broke all bounds. 

‘*Get ott, you impudent young rascal! How dare you 
come here and talk in this manner to us?”’ 

‘‘T may be impudent, and I am glad to be young, but I 
am not a financial pirate; I do not try to make money by 
plundering others."’ 

The suave Mr. Warren intervened. 

‘*Mr. Guthrie has shown himself very enterprising,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I can not understand why he wishes to put 
such motives into a legitimate business transaction. Our 
purpose is entirely within the law,—both legal and moral,— 
but at the same time we do not care te have the name of 
an old and honored firm showered with innuendo in the 
public prints. . Will nothing induce you to stop the send- 
ing of this dispatch, Mr. Guthrie ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing! Do you care to make any statement that I 
can publish with it ?”’ 

‘* None whatever.”’ 

‘«Then we are wasting each other's time; good day!"’ 

**Good day!”’ 

Guthrie put on his hat and went out, followed by the frown- 
ing glances of the partners. In the hall he rang the bell for 
the elevator, and, when it came, a single passenger stepped 
out, a middle-aged man, with gray hair carefully brushed 
back from his temples, and a smoothly-shaven, wary face. 

It was Mr. Harlow. 

He started, and Guthrie, for the first time, saw him show 
surprise. 

‘‘T am happy to see you, Mr. Harlow,"’ he said, and he 
told the truth; ‘‘I have just come from an interview with 
your employers.”’ 

“Ah!” 

‘**And they are not happy.”’ 

“No?” 

‘*No, they are not. Mr. Harlow, I know the whole 
story; it will appear in ‘The Times’ in the morning."’ 

Caius Marcellus Harlow bent upon him a curious look; 
it was not anger, or even disappointment; there was in it 
a trace of admiration. 

“Mr. Guthrie,’’ he said, ‘‘you win;’’ and, bowing, he 
passsed on toward the office of Purvis and Eaton. 

Guthrie walked slowly toward his hotel. Once he 
glanced back and saw following him, at a little distance, 
the messenger who had shown him into the private office 
of Purvis and Eaton. But Guthrie did not care. 

At the hotel he sent to Jimmy Warfield, once more, the 
inquiry: ‘‘ How are things ?’’ and back came the old an- 
swer: ‘*/n statu guo.’’ Then he sent to Warfield another 
dispatch,—‘* Have everything; see ‘Times’ in the morn- 
ing,”’ and after that he sent to his home office this bulletin: 
“Full details of conspiracy against Carton; ten thousand 
words to-night. Pay no attention to dispatches from Pur- 
vis and Eaton. Absolutely sure of facts.” Then he went 
to his room, cleared his table, and began to write. 

There were ten thousand words before him, but he found 
the writing easy, for the facts marshaled themselves in 
order, and he felt so deeply about Carton that he drew 
in vivid lines the picture of a faithful public servant whom 
designing people sought to ruin because they could not 
shake his policy. ‘ 

He had been writing two hours when there came a 
knock at the door, and, without laying down his pencil, 
he called, ‘‘Come in!"* The door was opened, and Mr. 
Warren and Mr. Harlow entered. Both were suave and 
smiling, though not overdoing it, and they sat down as 
guests who, if they were not expected, were at least not 
unwelcome. 

“Writing, I see,” said Mr. Harlow, lightly, as if he 
were passing the time of day. 

“Yes,” replied Guthrie, briefly, —“‘ the account of which 
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SUCCESS 


I told Mr. Warren when I called on him this morning.”’ 

‘*T have a little to add to our conversation, then,’’ said 
Mr. Warren. ‘‘I did not wish to speak of it before my 
partners, who, I tell you in confidence, are absorbed in 
issues, leaving details to me."’ 

Guthrie put down his pencil and gazed intently at Mr. 
Warren, who flushed slightly and paused a few moments. 

‘‘We are entirely innocent in this matter,’’ he contin- 
ued, presently, ‘‘but an article such as you are writing 
can do us a great deal of harm. A libel once disseminated 
can never be thoroughly corrected. We also recognize 
the fact that, even with a just cause, it is practically impos- 
sible for us to obtain a verdict against ‘The Times’ before 
a partisan jury, devoted to home interests, and influenced 
against foreign corporations by the public prints."’ 

‘*Well?”’ said Guthrie, inquiringly. 

Mr. Warren hesitated again, the tint in his cheeks 
deepened, and he glanced at his ally, Mr. Harlow. 

‘I merely wish to tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘that in a vault in 
a safe deposit company not more than a quarter of a mile 
from here there is a sealed envelope containing the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars. The key to that vault could be 
left—"’ 

Guthrie rose at once, his face quite gray. 

‘Mr. Warren,"’ he exclaimed, ‘‘leave my room at once. 
And as for you, Mr. Harlow, I am astonished that you 
should have come here with this man on such an errand.”’ 

Mr. Harlow did not flinch. 

‘Mr. Guthrie,”’ he said, quietly, ‘‘a statement is due both 
to you and to myself. Knowing you asI do, I opposed 
this visit and its purpose, but Mr. Warren is my employer. 
He wished to take this last chance, because we should have 
had a vote to-morrow, and the impeachment of Carton 
would have passed the senate by a majority of two. That 
I know, positively. After it our bill would have passed 
with arush. Good day!”’ 

‘*Good day!"’ said Guthrie, as they went out. Then he 
resumed his writing. 


[Zo be continued in the July SUCCESS] 
* * 


The Draining of the Everglades 
J. E. INGRAHAM 
[Third vice president of the Florida East Coast Railway] 


"THERE are great agricultural possibilities in the Florida 
Everglades. Though they are yet merely an expan- 
sive waste of swamp and lake and jungle, I venture to 
redict that they will be the location of hundreds of fertile 
arms, within ten years, and will by degrees develop into 
one of the most productive tracts of land in the world. 
The barrier to the utilization of the Everglades has been, 
of course, the water which covers the greater part of them 
to a depth of from one to six feet. But it has been found 
entirely practicable to drain off the water. Work to this 
end has already been begun, and is being pushed rapidly. 
When it is completed a tract of land one hundred and 
sixty miles long and sixty wide will have been opened to 
cultivation. The size of this region is not as important 
as the remarkable productivity of the soil. The latter is 
not only absolutely virgin, but has been fertilized by ani- 
mal and vegetable life through many centuries. I am 
confident that its crops will lift Florida to a place among 
the leading agricultural states. 

The project of draining the Everglades attracted the 
attention of Henry B. Plant in the early nineties, but he 
was by no means sure that the scheme was feasible, so 
I, acting under his direction, undertook an expedition 
through the region. Despite its proximity to centers of 
population, it was then for the first time thoroughly ex- 
plored by white men. Ours was virtually a voyage of 
discovery. We paddled our light boats on lakes and 
camped on islands that, I have good reason to believe, 
had never before been visited by any human being but 
Seminole Indians, and by these but rarely. We under- 
went so many hardships that some of our party were 
compelled to turn back, but our efforts were not in vain, 
for we ascertained the important fact that the Everglades, 
along the whole one hundred and sixty miles of the east- 
ern side, are rimmed by a rock ledge. We furthermore 
learned that all of the lakes are several feet above sea 
level, and we decided that there was nothing whatever to 
prevent the water of the lakes from flowing intc the ocean 
and leaving the land drained if vents could be made in 
this long ledge of rock. The chief question before us per- 
tained to the practicability of cutting through the ledge in 
various places, and dredging out outlets into the Atlantic, 
which is not more than two or three miles away at numer- 
ous points. 

Experiment proved that this work would present no 


| great difficulties. It was merely a matter of a great deal 





of digging. Henry M. Flagler took up the project, and it 
is being carried out by his lieutenants. We are not only 
making artificial outlets through the rock, but are also, 
by ditching and dredging, turning large bodies of water 
into rivers and creeks which flow to the ocean. The 
work has progressed far enough to enable me to predict 
confidently the opening in Florida, within a very few 
years, of a great tract of land of almost unprecedented 
fertility. ° 


™ e 
Identification of Thumb-prints 


T# E finger-print method of personal identification seems 

to be coming to the front. It has long been used as 
an adjunct to the Bertillon system of measurement, and 
now we are told that in England it is superseding that 
system, being regarded as both simpler and surer. The 
trouble with any measurement-system is that the measure- 
ments of the same man taken by different persons or at 
different ages will differ slightly, and so the identification 
may fail. Finger-prints, on the other hand, tell their own 
story and are subject to no ‘‘ personal equation ;"’ while their 
systems of ridges and whirls remain the same from infancy 
to manhood. In a recent European case reported in 4 
French paper, a murderer was detected through the agency 


| of a thumb-print on the rail of a broken sash,—so slight 


| 


a mark that it was scarcely ery littl vows. quad 
enabled it to be studied sufficiently for identification. 
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SUCCESS JUNIOR 


Drawn-sy CHARLES MENTE 

















Gee Whiz of the Breeze 


A Story for Little Folks 
A. E. CLAFLIN 


‘Tommy TROTTERS had been put to bed. The nurse 

had turned down the gas until it was just a little blinky, 
winky spot that looked very sleepy; she had said, for the 
last time, as she tucked the bedclothes around his neck, 
‘““Good night, Tommy, go right to sleep;"’ her feet had 
gone pat, pat, pat, down the stairs, and everything was 
quiet,—everything except the wind which was making a 
great racket around the corner of the house, and especially 
around the window of ‘Tommy's room. 

Tommy had just said to himself, ‘‘If I was the wind, I 
guess I'd race and tear around in the daytime, and at 
night I'd keep still and go to sleep,’’ when he heard 
Something that made him start and listen with all his 
might. Yes, there it was again,— 

“‘Ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!—hi! hi! hi! The idea of 
such athing! Why, this is the best time ofall. Ha! ha! ha! 
Now I éan have things all my own way, without any big 
sun to come creeping around and interfering with my fun. 
Ho! ho! ho!” 

_ Tommy was so surprised to hear some one answer him 
in this way that he jumped out of bed and ran to the win- 
dow before you could say ‘‘Jack Robinson,’’ and what do 


you think he saw? There, on the porch roof, twirling | 


around and around and around so fast that it would have 
made you dizzy to look at it, was the funniest little creature 
you can imagine. It was about as tall as Tommy, and 
looked for all the world like a big dumb-bell standing on 
one end, except that the part between the balls was noth- 
ing but four fine strings like the wires on a violin. The 
ball that formed the standing part went spinning around, 
here and there, faster than any top you ever saw, while in 
the other end there was a big slit that looked like a mouth; 
of course it must have been a mouth, because that is 
where the laugh and the talk came from. 

As the dumb-bell went rollicking and rolling all over the 
toof, dipping this way and that, and laughing and talking 
to itself as if it was having such a funny, happy time that 
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rd to Fit 
Maybe you think you're hard to fit? Well, we are now supply- 
ing over 300,000 satisfied Mail-Order customers who thought 
they were, too. The perfect system of the Regal Mail- 
Order Department insures you as perfect a fit as you 
could secure by stepping into one of the 72 Regal stores, 
trying on the shoes and choosing from the 147 Regal 
styles. The Regal Mail-Order Department has a 
stock of 90,000 pairs,—more shoes than most com- 
panies sellina year. Your order is taken in 
charge at once by an expert 
mail-order salesman, who 
has fitted thousands of cus- 
tomers by mail. Your shoes 
are shipped the same day 
your order is received. You 
take no risk. Shoes ex- 
changed or money refunded 
on request. 

Send a postal for the fam- 
ous Regal Style-Book and let 
us keep you posted on shoe 
styles and tell you the whole 
mail-order story. 





For the convenience of thousands of 
our Mail-Order customers we have es- 
tablished five sub-stations through- 
out the United States where Mail- 
Orders may be sent if customers 
have not sufficient time to wait 
while sending order to Boston. 
Customers should send their or- 
ders direct to Regal Mail-Or- 

der headquarters if possible. 
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MODEL CG 
A more shapely, stunning 
Oxford than even the photo- > 
raph suggests. Model taken 
irectly from custom-maker’s pri- 
vate lasts. Note the combination of 
full shape toe, ‘‘Flat-Iron” sole and 
Military heel. - 


STYLE D331—As illustrated, Low Shoe, 
Blucher cut; made of tough, glossy im- 
ported Patent Coltskin; medium heavy 
extension sole, High Military heel. 





























Regal Shoes are delivered, 
carriage prepaid, any- 
where in the United States 
or Canada, Mexico, Cuba 

PortoRico, Hawaiianand 
Philippine Islands, also 
Germany and all points 
covered by the Parcels 
Post System, on receipt 
of $3.75 per pair. (The 
extra 25c.is for delivery.) 
We are prepared to fur- 
nish special low ship- 
ping rates to any part of 
the world. Samples of 
leather and any infor- 

mation gladly furnished. 





If you are planning to visit the Exposition at St. Louis, write for our special map which covers both 
the city and the Exposition grounds and butidings. We er. similar maps of every city 
where there is a Regal store. Any of these maps will be sent free fo 






r the asking. 











Women’s Regal Shoes are made in all 
the latest styles. Sold only through 
our mail-order department and in our 
exclusive women’s 








22 Regal stores in New York City. 6 
Regal stores in Boston. 4 Regal stores 
in Philadelphia. 72 Regal stores in 


stores. United States and England. 














REGAL SHOE CO., Inc., Mail Order Dept., 409 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


SUB-STATION A—Corner Geary and Stockton Streets, San Francisco, 
SUB-STATION B—103 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
SUB-STATION C—618 Olive Street, St, Louis. 


LONDON POST DEPOT, 97 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


2 BD 
REGAL 
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SUB-STATION D—631 Canal Street, New Orleans. 
SUB-STATION E—6 Whitehall Street Viaduet, Atlanta. 
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Get it in the negative CO. meras will be admitted free at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 


If you go, intending to take pictures, 
A Mail Course in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


will enable you to make every exposure count for a satisfactory 
print. Special courses for beginners. 

Send for the book, which describes our twenty mail courses, 
select one that most appeals to your requirements and become 
either a professional, or an expert amateur. 

We also teach by mail, Crayon, Pastel, Water Colors and 
Miniature Portrait Painting. 

Students can easily earn enough to pay for their courses, 
while learning. 


American School of Art and Photography, 
Incorporated—Capital $100,000. 
237 Washington Avenue, : - Scranton, Pa. f 
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Foster’s ‘Ideai” No. 40. 


MOTHERS! YOUR BABIES ARE SAFE | 


In our accident-proof cribs. They have high sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, high grade 
woven wire springs and are handsomely finished in white enamel or colors. Little ones cannot fall 
out, climb over, stick their heads through or harm themselves in any way. Safety for the child, 
no worry for you. Your dealer keeps them, if not write us. Our 
illustrated coebiee. “A Mother’s In- vention,” mailed free. It’s interesting. 
ALL OUR GOODS BEAR THIS TRADE MARK. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 35 Broa it., Utica, N. WY. 1425 N. 16th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses and the ‘‘Ideal’”’ line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 
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@ depend on the Lensand Shutter used. 
7 Cameras are usually fitted with the ordi- 
nary RR Lenses simply because many have 

not yet learned the value of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Plastigmat Lens 


which when fitted with the VOLUTE Shutter 
makes the camera ready for every kind of picture 
from a portrait to an express train, froma draw- 
ing room to a mountain peak. @We will send 
you the proof upon request. ALL MAKERS 
supply Plastigmat and Volute on their Cam- 
eras If You Specify Them When Ordering 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. J 
New York Boston a, GN 












c J te in the heart of Newspaper 
No ot ther chool offers both home study and 
resident courses in these subjects. Our News Bu- 
inand Literary Syndicate fits you for practical 

k. Splendic portunities for plac ing students. 
Lesson Paper, including Practi- 













« 
xercises, Sent Free. Mention course. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Dept. A 
47 World Building, New York City. 

Affiliated with Heffley Institute. Faculty of twenty-five.) 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss Electrical School is the oldest 
and best school in |the world teaching 
ELECTRICITY exclusively. Theoretical and 
practical course complete 
IN ONE YEAR 
Students actually construct Dynamos, Mo- 
tors and electrical instruments. Graduates 
hold good positions throughout the world. 
Tweljth year opens September 28. Apply for 
Catalog to W. N. WESTON, Sec’y, Station G, Washington, D.C. 


At Home 
By Mail 
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Prepares for the 

and for success in 

business or public 

life. Plan approved 

»s and educators. Successful graduates everywhere. Liberal 
Special offer now. Handsome catalogue free. 





by judg 
Terms, 
The Sprag. [ae yo 


ence School of Law 


850 Detroit, Mich, 


STUD 
LAW | 


Majestic B 








LEADING LAW SCHOOL 
IN CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION. 


Established in 1892. 









Prepares for b irin any State. Combin»s theory 
and practi 00ks use d are same as used in 
leading res de t sc . Teaches law at your home, 
Three Cot I ular C olleg Course, Post 
Graduate a i Rua s Law Courses. Approved by 
the bench and bar i ul ull partis ulars free. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 












how-card Writing or Letterin 


Separate courses. 
Only id not over-worked. 


T vorough and compre- 
1e1 1 str uction by mail at your own home by a teacher 
W ith an ational reputation. Easy terms. Write today 
for large illustrated catalogue of particulars. 
The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 

‘Oldest and Largest School of its kind.” 

















» STORY-WRITING 
JOURNALISM 
ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING 
Taught by mail. MSS. and illustrations sold 
on commission to exclusive publishers and syn- 
icated. pe for either free booklet,‘*Writing 
for Profit’? or ‘Commercial Illustrating,” 
National a Ass’n, 69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis 


LEARN SHORTHAND | 


BY M AML, Tho ugh course using the leading system. High 
class inst " .t lowest cost. Increase your salary by taking a 
course in Shorthand during your spare time. Full particulars free 
DEPARTMENT OF SHORTHAND, 
Ghicago Gorrespondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Ghicago . 
for our Editor’s Special Offer. 
Momese —_ ——— for publi- 
cation. school. 


BE A WRITER! s:.s.ce 


THE WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 C iemen St, New York City. 














Earn ge writing stories. Send 








it couldn't stand up straight, it suddenly became aware 
that Tommy was looking at it. Then there was a change. 
It seemed to feel very much ashamed and wanted to run 
away and hide, but ‘tommy was out of the window in a 
twinkling, running here and there as hard as he could, 
bumping his nose and catching his toes on the joints of 
the tin roof, trying to catch this funny playmate. He 
might as well have tried to catch the wind; but, at the 
same time, while he could not catch him, as long as he 
could be seen the little fellow could not get away. 

“‘O dear! O dear! Now I'm caught. Just when I was 
having such a good time, too! Who ever expected you 
would get out of a warm bed and come to the window? 
It's time for me to go, too. I feel the north pole begin- 
ning to quiver, and that means that I must be home. It’s 
time for the grand parade. I suppose I shall have to take 

ou with me. There's nothing else todo. So come on. 
ere we go!"’ 

In the same instant Tommy found himself sitting on the 
strings of his new friend and being whirled through the 
air at a terrific rate of speed, while, with the first start, 
the bell began to sing:— 


' 
“lm little Gee Whiz of the breeze, 
I fly o’er the land and the seas; 


. key h and I play, I frolic all day, 
ait do all the mischief I please.” 


“O ho! So your name is Gee Whiz, is it?’’ asked 
Tommy. ‘Now I know why people say ‘Gee Whiz!’ 
when their hats blow off.”’ 

‘“‘Ha!ha!ha! Ho!ho!ho! You didn’t know I'm the 
one that makes all that _ did you? Ha! ha! ha! Don't 
I have a good time, though? I’m the spirit of the wind. 
I blow the clothes off the line; I make the ladies run 
faster than they want to, while they hold on to their veils 
and ribbons; I knock down the signs over the stores, and 
run away with the morning paper. I keep still for a while 
until people have forgotten about me, and then I swing 
around the corner and send the baby’s coach rolling down 
the walk, frightening the nurse almost to death. 

“I am the fellow that whistles through all the little 
holes, slams the doors, and makes the branches of the 
trees creak and groan. Why, nobody else in the world 
has such a good time as I. 

‘‘Then sometimes I sing a different strain, and make 
— feel that something dreadful is going to happen,— 
ike this, — 


“I’m little Gee Whiz of the breeze, 
I scurry about in the trees; 
I sigh and 1 moan, 1 scream and I groan, 
And I sing in the sad minor keys.” 


‘* Where are we going, Gee Whiz?”’ 

‘‘Up to the north pole, to be sure. We're most there, 
now. One, two, three, here we are!'’ Gee Whiz gave a 
big bounce and landed Tommy on top of the biggest pole 
he ever saw in his life. It was wound around and around 
and around with millions of yards of beautifully colored 
streamers that looked like filmy clouds lighted up by a 
dozen sunsets. In a circle around the pole were hundreds 
and thousands of Gee Whiz's brothers and sisters. They 
were all just alike, and you could n't have told one from 
another. They were arranging themselves in rows for the 
grand parade, but they stopped to scold Tommy's special 
Gee Whiz for being so late, telling him that, if he had 
been a quarter of a second later, he would have been ban- 
ished to the underground regions, whence he could never 
escape except through a volcano. Tommy wanted to tell 
them that it was all his fault, when the pole began to move 
as if swayed by a gentle breeze, the beautiful streamers 
unwound themselves, each little Gee Whiz caught one, 
and an endless swinging, swaying procession went dancing 
and singing around the big pole. Old Aurora, the father of 
the Gee Whizes, suddenly appeared and began beating 
time; he beat faster and faster, the colors flashed brighter 
and brighter, and Tommy grew ddizzier and dizzier, until 
he found himself going around and around, then down, 
aown, down, plump into his little bed at home. He must 
have been gone all night, because the sun was shining and 
it was morning when he sat up and looked around. 

Tommy did not see Gee Whiz again; but when he hears 
the wind blow and sing and whistle, and when he looks 
toward the north and sees the beautiful lights flashing and 
quivering in a brilliant display, he thinks of the ride he 
took with the funny little fellow, who kept singing:— 


“T’m little Gee Whiz of the breeze, 
I fly o’er the land and the seas; 
I laugh and I play, I frolic all day, 
And I do all the mischief I please.’”’ 
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ORGANIZING AMATEUR ATHLETIC GAMES 


THE rare day in June about which the poet sings is not 

half so important to the average boy or girl as the first 
day in spring in which outdoor sports like baseball, tennis, 
and croquet may be thoroughly enjoyed. Now that these 
days have come there is a great hunting around for balls, 
bats, mitts, rackets, mallets, and other parts of our athletic 
equipment that have been stored away in the garret gather- 
ing dust through the long winter months. 

But our very eagerness to enjoy every moment of time 
that we can snatch from our other duties and devote to 
athletic sports sometimes prevents us from getting the 
greatest amount of benefit possible out of our games. We 
are in such a hurry to enjoy the actual playing that we 
feel that any time devoted to organizing our athletic teams 
and to arranging a schedule of games is almost wasted. 
Yet we all agree that there is ten times as much real pleas- 
ure in a first-class matched game as there is in half a 
dozen scrub games which we get up on the spur of the 
moment by choosing sides. Moreover, the pleasure we 
get from our games will be more lasting if we arrange them 
in a regular schedule and compete for the championship 
of our neighborhood. 

Now it is comparatively an easy matter to organize a 
team either for baseball or for any other game, or to 
arrange a schedule of games with other teams. Yet the 
very ease with which it may be done often keeps us from 
doing it, because we think we can do it at any time, and 
so keep putting it off until eventually it is so late in the 
season that we say, ‘‘ Well, we will let it go until next sea- 
son and then start earlier."’ 

Of course everyone knows how to organize a baseball 
nine, but a few suggestions regarding the organization of 
an amateur league and the arrangement of a schedule of 
games will probably be appreciated. Therefore we give 
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risk your life 
fooling with 
a toy pistol, but 
buy a 


32 Caliber, 5 Shot, Rim or Center Fire. 


not to be had of your dealer write 

us, stating preference and enclosing 
amount, and we will supply you by 
return mail or express, sending prepaid, 


Write for Free Catalog. 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON 
ARMS co. 327 PARK 


WORCESTER. ‘MASS; 
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‘Deriect ect Physical Development 


A by mail — in your own wus 
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mM Add 10 oo to Your Life) 


W by exercising 10 minutes dail we THE STONE aa 
34 Does NOT overtax the heart, uit Develovs the’ Indo 
vidual instruction given Levery as i the muscles 
in size and strength; the chest; r @, 

3 i the weight of 
slim folks; lat 


rmanently removes i 
stomach, Ii i and Setar troubles because every organ 
in the body is stre 


3 ‘Ti fae sound, . vesstn sleep. 

e ideal system for women 

For Ten and Women and children; fills out bony 

necks, develops flat chests; sebenne “ype neg 

Remarkably successful in deyelo op’ = and 

equallysoin reducing fat ones. Yr. aah age ne only in- 
structor paying special attention to women. Ex 

woman stant alone opens and answers private letters. 

32-Page Tells all about THE STONE METHOD; contains 

1 Booklet ™22y interesting photos from life and explains 

| Booklet ow we teach by mail. SENT FREE, with Condi- 

FREE tion Blanks and FacSimile Testimonials. 

Special booklet and Condition Blank for Women. Address 


THE STONE SCHOOL OF SCIENTIFIC PHYSICAL CULTURE 
1602 Williams Bidg., Chicago, iil. ; 







































U. S. A. 


Liquid Pistol 


Will stop the most vicious dog (or 
man) without permanent injury. Per- 
fectly safe to carry without danger of leakage. Fires 
and recharges by pulling the trigger. Loads from any 
liquid. No cartridges required. Over 10 shots in one loading. 


All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber covered holster 5c. extra. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, 227 South Street, New York, U. 8. A. 


overnment Positions 


tm: were made to Civil oe laces during 
25, 566 Appoin ents the year ending June 30, 008, Excellent 
opportunities for young people. ee of those nf esa we have + mate BY MAIL for 
the examinations have been | Our Civil Service Catalogue contains letters from 
hundreds of persons in the Geranmens service who state that they owe their positions to our 
course of training; also contains questions recently used by the Government. These are sent 
free on request. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
223-265 Pa. Ave. S. E., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LEARN 








SHORTHAND 


By Correspondence from Court Re 
We do the largest court reporting business in the world and 





rters. 


teach the same standard system we use. We make no fake 
claims; we teach no fake shorthand. Write for ‘‘Success Short- 
hand” and copy of guaranty, sent free. Walton, James & 
Ford, Suite 31, 77-79 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


We are ready to make you a skillful Plano te Soner, able to earn an 
independent income. After you have gradua received your 
diploma, we help you start in business. Our Din 4. — is the Ph wed 
tor of teaching piano tuning by mail and the inventor of the Tune-a- 

amateur tuner. rite to-day 


Phone, a neceseary instrument to the 
Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 28 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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herewith a set of model rules for an amateur baseball 
league. The same general plan may be followed in tennis, 
or in any other athletic game. 


Rutes oF GOVERNMENT 
FOR THE 
Otympic BASEBALL LEAGUE 


I.—This League is formed for the purpose of conducting a 
series of games of baseball between the amateur teams named 
below:— 

1, Kit Kat Club; 2, Daisy Cutters; 3, Nimble Nine; 4, Home 
Run Team: 5, Blue Star Club. 

1I.—The managers, one from each team, shall form a board of 
directors, which shall arrange a schedule of games and shall 
have charge of the direction and management of the League. 
This board of directors shall elect from their number a president, 
a secretary, and a treasurer, for the League. 

11I.—The teams belonging to this League will share equally in 
meeting the general expenses. Each team shall pay to the treas- 
urer an entrance fee of one dollar; and, whenever more funds 
are needed for the payment of expenses, each team will be 
assessed a a amount for meeting such expenses. No 
expenses may be incurred that have not been duly authorized by 
the directors of the League. 

1V.—A championship pennant, costing not more than three 
dollars and not less than two dollars, shall be purchased by the 
treasurer, and shall be awarded to the club winning the greatest 


number of games during the season. This pennant shall bear - 


the words :— 





Otympic BaseBatt LEAGUE CHAMPIONSHIP 
for the season of 1904. 
Won by the Club 














The name of the winning club is to be inserted in the space left 
blank for the same. 


V.—All championship games shall be governed by the 1904 rules 
of the American League. . 

VI.—No club shall be entitled to the championship that has not 

layed at least two games with each of the other clubs in the 
ague. 

In arranging a schedule of games it is usually best for 
each team to play about three games with each of the 
other teams. In such a case one can not only determine 
which is the best team in the League, but can also make 
a more accurate comparison between any two teams. For 
example, if but two games were played between the Kit 
Kat Club and the Blue Star Club, the Kit Kats might win 
one game and the Blue Stars the other, and thus the 
comparative merits of the two teams could not be decided. 

Some of our readers may be interested in the prizes that 
are offered for amateur athletic games by the Success 
League. Full particulars regarding these may be obtained 
by sending a stamp to The Success League, University 
Building, Washington Square, New York City. 
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POSTAL PRIZE CONTEST 


AST month the boys and girls who could write essays 

were given a chance in our Postal Prize Contest; but 

this month we are going to let the young rhymesters and 
poets have an opportunity. 

Write a jingle, or poem, of not more than ten lines, on 
a postal card. Use as many or as few words as you 
choose, but be sure that you write plainly, because postals 
which can not be read easily will not be considered. 
Choose your own subject, but have it humorous, if possible. 

If you can write that kind of rhyme known as “ Lim- 
erick,’’ it will be just the thing for this contest. 

Send your poem so that it will reach New York not 
later than the twenty-fifth of June, and be sure to give 
your age, and to sign your name and address plainly. 

The names of the winners in this contest will be an- 
nounced in the Junior Department of the July issue of 
SUCCEss, 

The names of the winners in the April contest will be 
announced in our next issue. 

Ten prizes of one dollar each will be given for the best 
ten rhymes. 

Address, Success Junior, University Building, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. 
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A YOUNG MACHINIST 


TH young man in the foregoing picture is George Curry 

Sheehan, of Ourangsville, Kentucky, and beside him is a 
steam engine, that will work, which he made out of various 
pieces of old sewing machines and other castaway junk that he 
found around the house. 
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10 H.P. Price, $1,200. 


6 H.P Price $650 Without tonneau, 1,050. 


The Modern Car of high 
quality and moderate price. 


The Car embodying the latest 
ideas in Automobile con- 
struction with special features 
which appeal to discriminat- 
ing buyers. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCHES: 


Providence, R. I.—15 Snow Street. 
Boston—221 Columbus Avenue Philadelphia, Pa.—oo9 Arch Street. 
Washington, D. C.—819 14th St., N.W. San Francisco, Cal.—451 Mission St. 
Chicago, Ill.—497 Wells Street. 
Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 


Simple in construction and 
mechanism. 





New VYork—12 Warren Street. 
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“TRED-AIR” 
HEEL CUSHION 


“TRED-AIR” 
CUSHION HEEL 














~ MAR: 31 1903 
You know rubber tires are 
put on cab wheels mostly to 


save wear and tear on spokes, rims, axles and 


f g springs. The whole business lasts longer. 

cone coe Sees os a — Your backbone is of more value than. many 
the negate ag y Pio purpose—they absorb cabs, Yet you hump along with solid leather 

ne FAT SNS Save Wear and tear. heels on stony city pavements as if you could get 
a new spine at the blacksmith shop. 

Thirty-five cents invested in a pair of Tred-air 
Rubber Heels will give you more out-door pleas- 
ure than you have had since you quit going 


Locomotives, freight cars, street 
cars, cabs, and even ice wagons have 
springs. Certainly you ought to give 


You'll find pevennit adopting a livelier walk if you 
wear Heel-cushions inside your shoe. 


The whole under-surface of your_heel presses 
evenly into the velvety softness of Heel-cushions 





3 barefoot. 

instead of upon one small, har aa na ane ee 

spot. That’s where the comfort They can’t slip—wet or dry, ice or mud, the 
comes in, patent treading-surface clings. (And it outwears 


the shoes, for its tougher than raw hide.) 
Lighter than other rubber heels, and more 
springy, because of purer rubber and the 
patent air-cell construction. 


NO DIR T—No unsightly 
holes to pick up and track 
mud and dirt. 

Sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 35 cents per 
Special styles for women. pair. 


TREDAIR RUBBER COMPANY, 


Headquarters and Mail Order Department, 


106 SUMMER ST. Dept. F. 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


Tired heels mean_ tired body. 
Heel-cushions take the weight off 
the heels, 





Heel Cushions increase the 
height. 









Sent by mail postpaid on receipt 
of 25 cents per pair. 


NON-SLIPPING 
FABRIC 
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MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


Nothing is so good for Prickly Heat, 
Chafing and Sunburn and all afflictions 
of the skin. Because of its real merit, 
physicians recommend MENNEN’S 
Borated Talcum TOILET POWDER as 
the best known for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving, a luxury after 
bathing. Removes all odor of perspir- 
ation. Take no worthless substitutes, 
which are liable to do harm. These imi- 
tations are forced on you by dealers be- 
cause the profit is 
much larger than 
on the genuine ar- 
ticle. Mennen’s is 
a little higher in 
price, but there is 
a reason forit. See 
that you get the 
Sample free on 





request 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
30 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Something 'iennen’s Violet Talcum Pacts 





The Strength of 
Daniel Keogh 


WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 
[Concluded from page 395] 


This unshaved Irishman, of course, was Daniel Keogh, 
and at this hour he had carried into effectual operation 
the scheme that he had evolved that day. Half an hour 
later he stepped upon the Wavecrest railway platform. 
One of the officials touched him on the arm. 

“There's a special waiting for you on the outside track,”’ 
he said, adding, ‘‘you're the gentleman from Monroe ?”’ 

“‘T am,”’ answered Keogh, ‘‘from Monroe.’’ With a 
flying leap across the tracks he swung himself aboard. 

“All right: let her go!"’ he yelled. He sat down ona 
chair and laughed—his first laugh for weeks. 

‘*Is this Mr. Steele’s own private car?’’ asked Keogh. 
‘It is, sir,"’ answered the conductor. 

Meanwhile, back in the Wavecrest Sanitarium, Bern- 
hardt was explaining to the management that he was not 
Daniel Keogh ; that the management had the wrong man ; 
that it had made a great mistake. He grew red in the 
face ; he thundered, —yelled, and became unmanageably 
violent. The management nodded gently,—soothingly, 
even; assented, and —gently detained him, nevertheless. 

‘‘Though, by George,”’ said the superintendent to one 
of his assistants, ‘‘I wish Steele had told us at the out- 
set that this chap is a howling lunatic !"’ 

Keogh went to bed. He thought, perhaps, he'd stay 
there for the whole trip. He had overtaxed his strength. 

“It was the only way, though,’’ he assured himself. 
‘In the old times I wouldn't have cared much,—but 
now.’’ Hesmiled. ‘‘ Naturally, I just Aad to keep Bern- 
hardt away from that meeting,—and I guess, from what 
I've seen, that he’ll be kept away. I don't believe that 
he will get near a telephone or write a telegram for some 
hours to come. It’s—it's as clear as crystal. I need a 
shave and a clean shirt, and then I'll go back to Monroe, 
and then I'll work,—work,—work."’' He smiled wearily. 
‘I'm through with play ; I've got to work,”’ he said. 

It was many hours later when, at ten o'clock in the 
morning, the vice president of the U. E. S. called to order 
the meeting of the stockholders notified for the purpose of 
voting on the merger proposition. 

‘‘In the absence of the president,’’ he began, in some- 
what apologetic tones, ‘‘in his absence, I——"’ 

Even as he spoke, a door opened hastily, and there 
entered the room a man who apparently had just stepped 
out of a bandbox. It was Keogh. 

Fifteen minutes later this same Daniel Keogh, with eyes 
aflame, and right hand raised in the air, stood facing an 
interested audience of stockholders. He talked business 
and nothing else. He was there to meet the merger 
proposition face to face, and he metit. He scourged it, 
and well-nigh flayed it, with incontrovertible facts and fig- 
ures. Steele squirmed and watched the door. 

‘*What does it mean?" he asked himself; ‘‘ 
Bernhardt? Why doesn't he come ?"’ 

Keogh also watched the door. He wasn't sure, and, 
just so long as he wasn't sure, he did n't feel quite safe. 

‘The vote,’’ he cried, at length,—‘‘the vote!"’ All day 
long the crowd surged and swung about the chairman's 
table. But all day long Daniel Keogh stood there and 
whipped the voters into line. Steele watched anxiously 
for Bernhardt, but the latter did not come. 

The merger was defeated,—Keogh knew it would be. 
He knew that he had done it,—knew that he still held his 
grip upon the U. E. S. He knew more: he knew that he 
was master of men,—and was master of himself. 
® Steele touched him onthe arm. ‘‘ Where in thunder’s 
Bernhardt?’’ he inquired. Keogh scratched his head. 
‘*The last time I saw him,’ he replied, ‘‘he was in the 
Wavecrest Sanitarium,—undergoing treatment.”’ 

When Keogh reached his house, he met his doctor. 
‘‘What are you doing back so soon?"’ gasped the latter. 

‘*What are you doing here ?’’ asked Keogh. 

The doctor drew him inside. ‘‘ Now, listen,’’ he com- 
manded. As they stood there, there was a faint sound from 
above. It was a strange sound, one that Keogh, in all his 
life, had never heard,—the feeble wail of a little new-born 
babe. He broke from the doctor and leaped up the 
stairs, three at abound. He entered a room and stood 
uncertain for a moment; but the next instant he knelt upon 
the floor, and his young wife's arms were about his neck. 

‘*How did you know, Dan.?’’she asked; ‘‘ how did you?”’ 

‘‘I—I didn’t know,’ answered Keogh, ‘‘but I came 
back. I found I had to,—I'll tell you all aboutit. I had 
to come back—to work. I’m through with play, Kitty,— 
through. The rest of my life I’ve got to work. The play 
is over. I—I Avowitis. I’m sure.” 

A young woman in a seersucker dress came forward and 
deposited a tiny bundle in his arms. 

‘‘Well, I swear!’’ he said, delightedly; ‘‘and who is 
this ?"’ 

His young wife smiled. ‘‘ It's little Danny Keogh,"’ she 
answered, proudly, ‘‘just three days old.” 

Keogh sat down in the window seat and laid the bundle 
gently on his lap. The sun was setting and its rays shone 
full upon his face. He bent his head. 

‘I'm glad to get back home, Kitty,’’ he said; ‘‘hence- 
forth I've got to work,—for you and little Danny.’ He 
was silent for an instant. ‘I’m through with play,’’ he 
added. His young wife watched his face. She saw that 
he had spoken truth,—saw that Daniel Keogh, of Monroe, 
had found his strength again. 

Keogh bent his head once more. 

‘Dear little Danny boy!”’ he said. 
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‘What a 
Comfortable 
Shave this 

is”’ 


199 SAFETY 
mon EE RAZOR 


“ That’s the cast, quick, a quietest, jolliest, safest, cleanest shave I 
ever had.” is what you will = when you use a ‘‘Gem,” the 
pegeies. safety ae Mechanically perfect, works automati- 
y, always ready, finest English cutlery steel blades — 
require very little stropping. The **‘Gem” is guaran 
Send for our FREE booklet—it will interest you. 
Razor Complete . . . «© « $2.00 
Morocco Case with two Bindes eh ae 3.50 
Stropping Machine and Strop a o 2.00 
At dealers or write us and we will send direct on receipt of price 


GEM CUTLERY COMPANY, Dept. H, 34 Reade Street New York 
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As unlike wa 
others as chalk is 
unlike cheese. Is 
made only of sugar 
cured hams and | pure spices. 
Send Postal for 43 prize receipts. 
Look on the can for the 
Little Red Devil. 
WM. UNDERWOOD CO. 
BOSTON. 















One of these Genuine Diamond Rings, Price, $30 


ivered c. 0. D. Wear it and send for 
Deli: mance ees See 96.) rid ge cad “aang peels, 


months. Quality of stone and mounting 
tory. Don’t swap or Watch until wale es our poe Bagev ey shows thous- 


ands of beautiful pieces at ai pies 
with us—Our Diamond Blue 


on everything. Your credit is good 
Botk explains ou Got dena Acsouat Pen Write fora 
copy today. Established 1858. Referenor: Commerci | National Bank. Capital $2,000,000. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. DEPT. B Gly 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Lil, 
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hances better than Thousands 







of th 
inations by mail. Full particulars free 
(held inevery Beate), sample questions used, etc. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


INSTITUTE, (Inc.), 18-85 Second Nat'l 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D.Q 


@ FOUND A NEW MONEY MAKER 


for Agents. A Household Neosestty. ayy es 4 
in Minneapolis. Costs 7 cents ; sells for 25 cents. A 

per Ses. Millions will be sold. "Ten 
will do and it sells La People borrow 
money to buy it. Beats everything as a moncy 
maker. Send 10 cents to-day for sample outfit. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO., 
Agents Department. Minneapolis, Minn. 


IF YOUR RAZOR PULLS 


You need our PADS mee STROP, the strop that hones. 
ts wanted. 


Price one with each one.) A: 
* EMO CAN COMP PANY, US, BOX 812; YouNesTowN, OxIO 
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Suggested by Our Mail 


[In this department, Succgss will answer questions of general 
interest and importance submitted by its readers. We trust that 
all who appreciate the value of ouch a department as this will 
read the appended questions and answers carefully and endeavor 
to restrict their inquiries to the standard herein maintained. By 
so doing, we can make this department, with the aid of our 
readers, one of great value. Replies will not be given to ques- 
tions that can be answered by referring to any dictionary or 
encyclopedia, and it will be useless to ask them. No attention 
will be paid to dates.—Tue Ep1Tor.]} 





How does the United States navy rank ?—A. D. E. 


The completion of ships now under construction will 
make our navy twice as strong as it is now and three times 


. as powerful as it was at the beginning of the Spanish- 
With the American War. It will then rank as the third navy in 
theoretical tonnage and the second in actual fighting power. 


‘A Centre of Attractio 


is our simple and safe method of 


What is the value of diamond imports into this coun- BAN KI NC BY MAI L 
e try ?—R. U. F. | A dollar opens an account. Simply send t istered 
. . ° ° Cc nt. simp. n ) re 
More diamonds are owned in the United States than in mail, money order, etc. We pay ry A cent. interest com 
any other country, and last year’s imports were valued at | Seeing aanseun 7 = earings qocouats, 2 per cont. on 
thirty million dollars. Of these one third was uncut, for CAPITAL—SURPLUS—PROFITS 
we are fast rivaling Amsterdam in the diamond-cuttin: i P 
industry. 8 & $6O,000C,000.00 
¥ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 8. 
How many cubic feet o ; k ] 
y Se of air and space, per capita, are PITTSBURG TRUST CO., 
considered necessary for healthful living ?—R. C. B. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


argains 


i what he orders of them. All other items and the cost Price. 
F l P k of service and running expenses are shared equally by all 8. Inez, by Augusta J. EVans..........sscsssssssessssesereesseees 7 cts. 

1 m ac S boarders. ‘This makes vegetarian board at $2.60 a week c9. Lena Rivers, by Mary J. Holmes . 
possible, whereas general board last year averaged $4.20 c12, Alone, by Marion Harland................. 


an 16. Dora Thorne, by Charlotte M. Braeme.. 
> a week. The plan reduces the amount of meat consumed, 35 » ‘ent 
you're ready for a whole sum- Tene oun od Gad c20. Moss-Side, by Marion Harland 


The New York tenement house law requires an allow- 
ance of at least four hundred cubic feet of air, orabout seven 


and one half feet square of floor space, for every adult, and 
six feet square of floor space for each child in every room. 
What is the system of cooperative boarding at Harvard 0 0 k 
E. 
LS 
No. 








University?—G. W. 


The Harvard Dining Association of Memorial Hall has 
and a pocket full of separated the meat, fish, and eggs from the other items of 


the bill of fare, and each boarder is charged separately for 










































c23. The Hidden Hand, by Mrs. Southworthb.. ‘7 ets. 
> lio tu : > ¢26. Phyllis, by ‘“‘ The Duchess ”’................... .7 cts. 
mer s photography. Who invented the prone *—D. f. R. | 29. The Hidden Path, by Marion Harland. 9 cts. 
It is not known who invented the piano, the credit being | c42. Beulah, by Augusta J. Evans............ 7 cts. 
: : : ‘ iously given hri her Gottlieb S > Sax- c43. Elaine, by Charles Garvice..... ets. 
The Folding Film Premo is pocket size. Fitted with pera Fag ness ence Seeneter ot See, | SY RL ac ee Fae ne "7 ets. 
A . ony, Marius of France, and Bartolomeo Christofali of tt . > 
lens and shutter capable of the highest quality of work. mis . . | ¢57. Doris, by ““The Duchess ”’....................--cccccccce cts 
P : Italy. The latter had completed four instruments in 1709, A eis shoe b Sistas br 38 liol ns 
It loads in three seconds by daylight for 12 exposures. : wr 4 | 71. Ethelyn’s Mistake, by Mary J. Holmes.. 7 cts 
The 21 “Ra saalindiie adented 4 and two dated 1720 and 1726 still exist. c74. Sweet Cymbeline, by Charles Garvice... cts 
‘ne 334 Xx 5% size is particularly adapted to post car ied de i thod of wetting a cadetshi West Po c78. Left Alone, by Mrs. Southworth........ 7 cts 
sci What is the method of getting a cadetship at West Point - : < ve 
pictures. or Annapolis ?—U. S. G. W. and others. c79. Macaria, by Augusta Fi ID caiscudnusnnkescens 7 cts. 
Premo Folding Film YY 4 YY x ¥% A 2 aut c81, Signa’s Sweetheart, oy Charlotte M. Braeme ..7 ets 
gi 8 34 *%44A 34%5 4=5§ Appointment tothe West Point Military Academy orthe | ai6. A Study in Scarlet, by A. Conan Doyle...... 4 ets. 
Camera No. 1 $10.00 $12.50 $12.50 Annapolis Naval Academy is obtained through representa- a28. The Russian Gypsy, by Alexander Dum 4 cts 
Premo Film Pack tives in congress, each appointing one cadet every four = ag Meg ong a. rp 
12 exposures -70 80 .go years unless failure or death causes a vacancy sooner. aa Miduer Stall, ty then fonth worth per 
, Representatives can choose cadets as they please, but com- a49. Aunt Diana, by Rosa N. Carey....... ‘4 cts 
Premo Plate Cameras become film cameras petitive examinations are now the rule. The President a50. Treasure Island, by R. L. Stevenson 4 cts 
by use of the Premo Film Pack Adapter. appoints ten cadets, usually sons of high army or navy a58, The Sign of the Four, by A. Conan Doyle.... Acts 
é Pp g ) 
7 officers. a70. Cranford, by Mrs. Gaskell................:c0008++ 4 ets 
Premo Film 3% x4 4x5 ’ ; a73. The Man in Black, by Stanley J. Weyman ..4 ets 
Pack Adapter $1.00 $1.50 How can I get on one of the schoolships ?—Many in- a75. Beyond the City, by A. Conan Doyle................. ..4 ets. 
uirers. : a82. Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, by Ian Maclaren...... 4 cts 
“ 87. The Light that Failed, by Rudyard Kipling ) 
ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO. Schoolships for the merchant marine are maintained by a8. Lend Lrumae Choice’ red Charlotte M Braeme........ 
. the states of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, and New a99. Rosamond, by Mary J. EERE 4 cts. 
no _ ROCHESTER, N. Y. York City, and they admit as cadets only their own resi- Any of the above books sent by mail post-paid upon receipt 
. i dents. Full information may be obtained by addressing, of the special introductory prices quoted at any time previous 
respectively, the .commissioners of the Massachusetts to October ist, 1904. Please order by the numbers. Postage 
Nautical Training School, State House, Boston; the stamps taken. Catalogue of 300 other books at bargain pelos 
. Pennsylvania Nautical School, 16 North Delaware Ave- free. "= — Publisher, Nos, 23-27 City Ha 
nue, Philadelphia, and the Board of Education, Park Place, New York. 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. Residents ; - 
of other states can only make private arrangements with Being Exclusively used alt the Worlds fair 





ship captains to ship as cabin boys or seamen. The } )ABLE TRUSCOTT LAUN( 
American Line accepts as cadets only graduates of these 

three schoolships. D MARINE MACHINERY 

How do Japan, Korea, and Manchuria compare with \ ae te 
any American states in size and latitude ?—R. D. U. POL 
Japan contains 162,655 square miles, hence‘ it is a little 
larger than California, and more than three times as large 
as New York. If the southwestern part of Japan proper 
were placed on the Mexican border near San Antonio, 
in the earnings of a non-speculative Texas, the country of the mikado would stretch north- 
business, established eleven years, eastward till Yezo would almost touch the Strait of 
which is under the supervision of, : ; : : “ 

and regularly examined by, New York Mackinac, and the Kurile Islands would project into 
Banking Department. Hudson Bay, the latitudes corresponding very nearly. 
We will pay Formosa would then lie off the southern part of Lower 


California. Korea, with an area of 82,000 square miles, is 
5 er rpg iy almost exactly of the same size as Kansas, and in latitude 


passe? Za 


and well invested means a life 
income. Our patrons participate 


. 














‘ hich way bo withO@rawn at it would extend as far as from Fort Towson, in the ons conn of in a BOAT 
on your savings, which m: a an . 5 , 4.copy-6 . 
tise. and bear earnings for every day invested. southern part of Indian Territory, to Decatur, in eastern 
Our patrons include many of the most prominent Nebraska. Manchuria, with an area of 362,310 square 
clergymen and professiona i acks i | as large as 
en tn chee ae miles, lacks only 20,000 square miles of being as large as The Apple 
heartily endorse our meth- Nebraska, North and South Dakota, and Manitoba, with FE 
ods. Full particilars sent which it corresponds in latitude. It is more than twice ‘or Gas Engines, Launches, 
ye $1,700,000 as large as Japan, and almost as large as Texas, Louisiana, Automobiles, etc. 
Surplus and Profits $160,000 and Alabama combined. No more belt, battery and commuta- 





tor troubles, Dirt and water proof, Easi- 
ly attached, increases power and speed. f 
Send for full particulars on our igni- 

tion apparatus, 


| The Dayton Electrical Manf’g Co., 
116 REIBOLD BLOG. DAYTON, On10. SparneER 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines. 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance and 

. No belt—no switch—no batter- 
ies. Can be attached to any engine now 
using batteries. Fully guaranteed; write 
for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
29 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN COMPANY 
1133-A-Broadway, New York City 


Where can I take a course in mining engineering ?— 


&- 2,0. 


Instruction in mining engineering, usually including 
metallurgy, is now given in public institutions in twenty- 
nine states and territories, and several purely private 


schools are devoted wholly to it. There are also corre- 
spondence courses for mining engineers. An authority 
consulted by the editor of SUCCESS names, as among the 


best schools, the Columbia School of Mines, New York 
See es ee eee ee ee | Gey. which 1s condncted on the gonerel pian of ee mens 
< Fw y . a rench School of Mines, and is splendidly equipped; the 
iy is the oy mg ped a ey Miconsies Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, whose 
published, and is now in its fourth year. Has good stories, — —_ course was established in 1865; the Colorado School of 
Gas, Ge ek tena Tees the Duited Sates uree ful | Mines, at Golden; the Case School of Applied Science, 
years, only $1.00. ; Cleveland, Ohio; and the Michigan College of Mines, 
U. S. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, 145 West Brighton Ave., Syracuse,N.Y. | Houghton. Full courses are offered by the state (or 























Own A Fin rub 


$10 Down—$10 a Month 


F YOU have a few dollars or a steady in- 
come, no matter how small, it will pay 
you to invest part of it monthly in a farm 
in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 


$10 Down—$10 a Month 


will buy you 40 acres of virgin farm land. This 
land will produce all farm products and the fin- 
est apples, strawberries and sugar beets. Hun- 
dreds of settlers are coming to the Upper wal 
sula and settling on our lands and Land Values 
Are Increasing. None of our land is more than 
eight miles from rail or water transportation and 
hundreds of beautiful farms dot the country. 
You can own a farm by paying from $5 to $10 
per acre on the monthly payment plan and you 
will be sure to double your money ina few years. 


Upper Peninsula 


Land Values 


farms of us 90 day 
ask you to re 


have increased since we have been 
advertising, and many who bought 
S ago can sell to-day ata profit. We will 
ad over our references carefully and then ask 
1er we are not entitled to your confidence. 

‘he tte National Bank, Marquette, Mich.; First 
National Bank, St. Ignace, Mich.; First National Bank, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mi ich., Munising State Bank, Munising, 











Mich.; State Sav ngs Bank, Detroit, Mich.; Clevelan 
Cliffs Iron Co eveland, O.; Mercantile National Henk, 
Cleveland; jue Bank, Manistique, Mich.; New- 
berry Bank, ry, Mich.; First National Bank, Esca- 
naba, Mic h.; ples Savings. Bank, Detroit, ‘Mich.; 
Colonial x ~ New York: Bank c f Commerce, Cleve- 
land; Illinois ‘Te ist and Savings Bank, Chicago; First 
National B ar aa Minneapolis, Minn. 
Write to-day for maps, booklets and full particulars. 


UPPER PENINSULA LAND CO., Ltd. 
850 Washington Arcade, Detroit, Mich, 
F, J. MERRIAM, Gen. Manager. 

















DO YOU KNOW 
that we are selling high grade band instruments 
at prices one-third to one-half lower than other 
dealers can make you? 


CORNETS from $5.80 to $23.95 


and our splendid line of Imperial Band Instru- 
ments at prices 30 per cent lower than any other 
dealer can make. 

SEND FOR OUR NEW SPECIAL BAND 
Sees CATALOGU. eS 
which illustrates a full line of drums, clarionets, 
flutes and saxophones, as well as our three large 
lines of brass instruments and fully explains how 
WE ARE ABLE TO MAKE SUCH 

== Low ce, 





Our booklet 
of valuable poi: 


: ‘Fie »w to Buy Band Instruments” is full 
Send for it. It is free. 


caer. Rasauce cf Co., 
Dept. B1. CHICAGO. 











| ministry takes in the support of elementary schools must 


| cost. 





territorial, ) universities of Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nevada, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Texas, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. ‘The agri- 
cultural college of Iowa, at Ames, of Oregon, at Corvallis, 
and of Washington, at Pullman, offer mining courses. 
Special institutions for mining instruction are maintained 
by Colorado, by Michigan, by Montana at Butte, by 
New Mexico at Socorro, and by South Dakota at Rapid 
City. Other schools, many of them having admirable 
courses, are: Lafayette College, Easton, Lehigh Univer- 
sity, South Bethlehem, the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburg, and the Pennsylvania State College, 
State College Post Office, Pennsylvania; Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee; the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn; and Leland Stanford, Junior, University, Palo 
Alto, California. Private mining and assaying schools are 
conducted at Chicago and San Francisco. Most of the 
courses a ire four years of study, and coincide, in part, of 
course, with regular scientific or engineering courses. Van- 
derbilt University requires five years’ study for the degree 
of mining engineer, the four-year course giving the degree 
of civil engineer only. In some institutions there are two- 
year practical courses in mining and assaying, largely for 
the benefit of those already having considerable scientific 
knowledge. ‘The larger schools have field work every 
summer in some noted mine or mining region, and thus 
enable pupils to study practical problems on or under the 
gue. Those interested in the matter may procure, free, 
rom the commissioner of education, Washington, D. C., 

a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Instruction in Mining Engineering,”’ 
reprinted from an annual report, and describing the courses 
at the above-mentioned institutions. 


How many Russian children of school age are without 
education? What yearly sum is spent for Russian ele- 
mentary education ?—G. Le V. 


R. T. Greener, the United States commercial agent at 
Vladivostok, Siberia, in a recent issue of ‘‘ Monthly Con- 
sular Reports,” says: ‘‘Within the jurisdiction of the 
ministry of education there are thirty-seven thousand 
elementary schools, whose maintenance costs $15,601,666. 
Of this amount only $2,008,500 is appropriated by this 
ministry,—that is, a little over one eighth of the annual 
cost. The remainder is supplied by the local communities, 
by a charge for admittance to school, and by private 
donations. The amount which denotes the share the 


also be curtailed a little, for it includes the appropriation 
for the department of inspection, which bears an adminis- 
trative but not an educational character; so that the 
direct support by the ministry to the elementary schools 
constitutes only one eighth of the amount they actually 
Notwithstanding the large number of schools there 
are 7,250,000 children of school age who remain without 
any education.”’ 


Who are the gg owners of the railways of the 
United States ?—K. A. 


It is estimated that a. about eighty-five million dol- 
lars, which is approximately five per cent. of the annual 
income of our railways, goes to foreign investors. Of the 
remaining ninety-five per cent., $1,684,447,408, forty per 
cent. is divided among the owners of the stocks and bonds, 
numbering about one million, and sixty per cent. among 
1,189,315 employees. Counting the families supported by 
the holders of securities and employees, over ten million 
people share in the railroad earnings. 


What Doctors Must Do at Panama 
ALFRED NOBLE 


[A former member of the Isthmian Commission] 


Not only the engineers, but also the doctors, will have 

much work to do in connection with the construction 
of the Panama Canal. The health conditions in the vicin- 
ity are very bad; it would be difficult to find worse. The 
Chagres fever, which is peculiar to this region,—being 
named, indeed, after the river of that name,—prevails 
constantly and is a very serious menace to the lives of 
men from the North. I am confident that it can be 
stamped out, but this will be a difficult task, well worthy 
of the efforts of the best medical ability in this country. 

The climate itself is not unfavorable to health. The 
danger lies in the swamps on the coast and in the absolute 
lack of sanitation in the towns. The swamps will have to 
be drained, and a civilized sanitary system put into opera- 
tion. This work must be put under the direction of a 
medical man of firmness, sound ideas, and strong execu- 
tive ability. Though the manual labor on the canal will 
be done by acclimated natives, a large number of men from 
the United States will be employed as superintendents 
and for other work requiring skill and education. 

Many young American civil and mechanical engineers 
are ieching to Panama for opportunities, and there will be 
places for a considerable proportion of those who want 
them. The lives of these men are too valuable to be sacri- 
ficed to unhealthful conditions that can be remedied. Some 
of the first and most important undertakings in the canal 
country must be prosecuted by physicians. 


Cold Treatment 


GEORGE ADE, at a recent banquet, was asked to speak 

on success. ‘‘I suppose that failure is more familiar 
than success to all of us,’’ he said. ‘‘We work away. 
Four things fail. The fifth thing succeeds. The hardest 
workers have the most failures, but then they have the 
most successes, too. 

‘‘One of my early failures was a melodrama that I trav- 
eled all the way from Chicago to New York to sell to a 
manager. ‘This was in my youth, when I had confidence 
in myself. The manager returned my melodrama. He 
said he didn't care for it. 

‘IT pointed out the merits in it which he had overlooked. 
I proved that he would make a great mistake if he should 
not accept this work. But he shook his head. 

‘**Can’t you use it at all?’ I asked, desperately. 

‘**Well,’ said he, ‘I might grind it up and use it fora 





snowstorm.’ ”’ 
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Advertisement 
Writer 
Wanted 


One of the largest advertising 
concerns in the country offers 














a position of many advantages 
to a man with really original 
ideas and the ability to pre- 
sent them in forceful, con- 
vincing language. 


To secure consideration 
applicant should give age, 
qualifications, experience, if 
any, and all helpful particulars. 
Address A. C. M., P. O. 
Box 1592, Philadelphia. 








_— Rational Vehicles of Health and ee 1 


Bicycles 


Equipped with 


| Two-Speed Gear j 
) Coaster Brake | 


The return of bicycling finds our American roads 
greatly improved and the bicycle itself perfected in design 3 
and construction and equipped with new and marvelous 
devices. : ; 
To learn all about modern bicycles, get catalogues free 
from our 10,000 dealers, or send stamp for any one of 
= them. ‘ 


Pope Manufacturing Co.! 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Hartford, Conn. 

= “Columbia” “Cleveland” 

“Tribune” “Crawford” 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Rambler” “Monarch” > 

“Crescent” “Imperial” 


iYou See Them Everywherel 































All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED — 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN | 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SE The Name is 


fs 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor "indiakons 


ALWAYS EASY 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 


| 
Ste: for Gotta, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 

REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 
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What to Wear cad how to Wear It 


MARTHA 


For Early 


Summer 


THE secret of good dressing is to dress always appropri- 


ately. 


For this, one’s gowns need not necessarily be 


either very elaborate or expensive, but they must express 
individuality and possess certain distinctive features to . 


make them suitable for every time and occasion. 


Obser- 


vant women have already noted the fact that ‘‘picturesque- 
ness’’ is the dominating note in the prevailing fashions. 
Designs that were introduced earlier in the season have 
been modified, or improved upon, until they have reached 


1 state of relative perfection. 


Now that the styles are 


assured, one can proceed with the summer sewing without 


trepidation. Fashion is inclined to be 
noncommittal, for the modes of the 
different periods are so mingled that 
we are not bound to reproduce the 
costume from any one era. With all 
the fashions of the past century to be 
looked at as guides, the woman of 1904 
assimilates what is best in each and 
then chooses her own styles. Dame 
Fashion was in an unusually genial 
mood when she made her decision re- 
quiring the colorings to be worn. She 
smiled upon the blonde and the bru- 
nette, the slender and the stout alike. 
Not only may the prevailing lines be 
modified and adapted to suit individual 
needs but the colors in vogue are so 
many that every type of woman also 
seems to have been considered. With 
the coming of light, airy summer tex- 
tiles, the fashionable girl will take on 
quite a new air. She will look so dif- 
ferent in her quaint old-fashioned 
attire, that we may not recognize her 
at first glance. Characteristic of the 
advancing season is the return, more 
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the transition from one season to another, but now we 


have changed all that,—and most radically, too. 


There 


are no longer any set seasons for launching new styles. 
The momenta new idea occurs, the opportunity for launch- 
ing presents itself and from the wheel of fashion falls some 


new and perhaps hitherto unconsidered feature. 


It may 


be truly said that the shoulder and skirt are the centers 
about which all the new modes are revolving. As to the 
skirt, no style has put in its appearance, for many a day, 
that has caused so much rebellion among the faithful as 
the full skirt. It is here, nevertheless. The manufacturer, 
(wise in his day,) adapted his weaves to the demands of 
the times, and, with careful manipulation in the making, 
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than ever marked, to the styles that prevailed when throats 
were always uncovered and shoulder seams came well 
down upon the arms, and the sleeves were as big as Turkish 
trousers. With these styles, and also the 1830 and Second 
Empire effects so much in favor, one almost wonders if 


we will stop short of the powdered wig. 


Now that everything is so elaborate, we look back with 
much amusement to that period of simplicity when there 
were but two or, at the most, three seasons of the year in 
the fashion world, and when the features that marked the 
opening of these might be reasonably expected to hold 
good until another season ad new fashions had made 


their appearance. 
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There was very little change to mark 
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no more amplitude is necessary than 
last year. 

The full skirt has not only been ac- 
cepted, but it is also really liked by 
those who at first declared it impossi- 
ble. For the summer frock, it is short, 
but—full! It may be tucked, gathered 
or plaited, although there must be 
little fullness at the belt. The gener- 
ous width is at the lower edge where 
it is finished by a hem which may ex- 
tend to any depth below the knee. 
These short skirts are very unlike 
those of the past seasons, for they are 
trimmed with the round and round 
lines much the same as the long skirt. 
; Sleeves are growing daily more 
“| elaborate. They, like the wide girdle, 
have been growing steadily upward, 
until now, the puffs, frills, and furbe- 
lows hang about the shoulders instead 
of below the elbow. One of the wel- 
come features of the season is the re- 
vival of the do/ero. ‘These natty little 
garments are so useful and so becom- 
ing, that one has only to glance at well 
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habited women everywhere to realize their popularity. 


Q 


uite the smartest costume this season is of black taffeta 


with skirt and do/ero finished with horizontal trimmings 
in puffings and braid, for you know, the repetition of lines 
as well as material on skirt and coat is one of the demands 
of ‘‘ Madame Modish."’ 


Silk gowns are to be quite a feature of the season's fash- 


ions and it looks now that before very long we will collect 
silk gowns as they did in the time of our grandmothers, 
when a black silk gown was a hall-mark of respectability. 


The silks this season are soft and supple. 


dc 


They come in 
ouble width and have twice the wear of the old noisy 
stand alone"’ silks boasted of in former days. As to 
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Prices Reduced onl 
Tailored Suits 4 Skirts 


We Keep Nothing Ready- 
Made but make Every 
Garment to Order 
Samples and Catalogue 
Free 


$10.00 Suits now $7.50 
20.00 “ “* 15.00 
30.00 “ * 22.50 
40.00 “ “ 30.00 
$5.00 Skirts now $3.75 
8.00 “* “ 6.00 
12.00 “ * 9.00 
20.00 “* * 15.00 


Prices also Reduced on 
Jackets, Traveling Suits, 
Rain Coats, ete. 







































We prepay Express 
| Charges to any part of 
the United States. 


For a short time only 
we will make to order 
any suit,skirt or jacket 
illustrated in our Cat- 
alogue, from any of 
our materials, at a re- 
duction of one-fourth 
fromCatalogue prices. 











We make this excep- 
tional offer to reduce 
our stock of Summer 
fabrics. . 


Our exclusive system of 
making perfect - fitting 
garments to order from 
measurements sent us by 
mai! is the result of our 
fifteen years experi- 
ence. We employ the 
most capable experts 
. in every department, 
\ whilethe constant im- 
provement of our 
methods and work- 
manship retains the 
patronage of our old 
customers and brings 
thousands ofnew ones 

- every season. 

120 New York Styles and 400 guaranteed ma- 
terials to select from. We have styles and 
materials which cannot be found elsewhere 

We have a splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brillian- 
tines, light-weight Broadcioths and other fabrics sphere d 
adapted for Summer wear, as well as firmer materials for travel- 
ing costumes and walking suits. We do not carry wash goods 
nor make silk shirtiwaist suits. 

Remember you take no risk in dealing with us. Any garment 
that fails to give entire satisfaction may be returned promptly 
and we wil/ refund your money. 

ORDERS FILLED IN ONE WEEK 

We send clear and explicit directions for taking 

measurements and we guarantee to fit you. 


















One Customer Writes: 

“| have just received my suit and am more than 
pleased with the fit and workmanship. You can 
certainly satisfy any one who desires good work and 
reasonable prices. Shall not hesitate to recommend 
you to my friends.’’ 











If you are contemplating the purchase of a garment, write 
to-day for a selected line of samples and Catalogue No. 40 sent 
free by return mail to any part of the United States. Kindly 
mention the colors you prefer, and about the price you desire to 
pay for your garment, and we will send a full assortment of just 
what you wish. 


Write to-day—the choicest goods will be selected first 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders No Agents or 
Only 


Established 15 Years Branch Stores 
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Save Money and Trouble 


Professional and business men, students, mechanics, sports- 
men, find comfort, convenience and econonry in these goods. 
Made of fine cloth, stylish, and finished in pure starch. 


No Laundry Work 


When soiled diseard. We Send by mail, prepaid, ten 
collars or five pairs of cuffs for 30c. Sample collar 
or pair of cuffs for Ge. in U, 8S. stamps. Name size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, BOSTON. 























Courtship 


is a story of an unconventional love match, 













well told beautifully illustrated. The 
small picture above only suggests the real 
charm of these illustrations. As a bit of 
readable fiction the story is well worth writ- 


ing for. It is contained in a handsomely 
128 pages, a portion of which 
is devoted to the attractive mountain and 
lake resorts along the Lackawanna Rail- 
road. It is a book you will like to see. It 
may be had by sending 10 cents in postage 
stamps to T. W. Lege, General Passenger 


Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York. 












CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside re- 
sorts, orange groves, beauti- 
ful gardens and quaint old 
mission towns, is visited 
every year by thousands of 
tourists who travel over the 


UNION PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Accommodations for all classes of 
passengers. 


INQUIRE AT YOUR NEAREST 
TICKET OFFICE OR ADDRESS 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha Neb. 














MAKE YOURSELF TALLER 
™™,, Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe,’ Increase Height, 
Arch the Instep, Make Retter 
. Fitting Shoes, Remove Ce! in 








walking. Indorsed by — 4 
Pans. Simply laced ithe 
felt eae 
ger shoes. }in., 25c.; 3 in., 85¢. ; Lin., 50c. air 
stores. READ. Send name, size shoe, helt ¢ desired, and 2c. stainp 
for pair on ten days’ trial. GILBERT MFG. CO., 8 Elm St., Rochester, N.Y. 





Work for Yourself 


Not Others 


Ambitious men and women, there is poenty Maney in the mail-order 
business, and it requires but little capital. Get started properly, 
conduct it right—it means independence and a large steady income. 


We teach this business c meer. Send for free booklet. 
LOUIS GUENTHER’S MAIL ORDER BUREAU, 610 Schiller Building, Chieago. 


a Fa es 
offered. Book ex- 
plaining about the 


Gian Industry, 











free. Agents wanted. F. B. MILLS, Box 242, Rose Hill, N.Y. | 





materials, it is ‘‘linen, linen everywhere,’’—(if I may 
paraphrase.) Every kind of linen, smooth, fine, rough, 
coarse, figured, and plain, even weave and wide mesh, 
flecked and dotted, and with bordered effects,—all are 
seen. The latter are extremely smart. The goods is 
wide enough to make the skirt, using the selvage border 
for the lower edge. These borders are usually in conven- 
tional design and frequently a fringe of the same color is 
added. 

This is the month when girls all over the land are con- 
sidering their gowns for the all-important commencement 
day. This is ared-letter day in the history of every girl's life, 
and the gown must be as smart as the occasion. The laws 
of good taste and custom demand that the dress be of 
white, and the design one follows should be simple, even 
though much money be expended on material and trim- 
mings. Characteristic of the advancing season is the 
quaint surplice effects for girls. These are especially attrac- 
tive made up in such soft filmy materials as silk, mull, point 
d' esprit, crépe de Chine, batiste, or veiling. Quite in keep- 
ing with the old-fashioned design is the trimming of 
narrow silk fringe. 

The fashions of the present season are particularly well 
adapted to the girlish grace of youthful figures. The 
quaint, picturesque styles 
of our grandmothers’ day, 
with drooping shoulders 
modified somewhat to 
meet the requirements of 
the present modes,—the 
soft, fluffy summer mater - 
als,—seem eminently suit- 
able and becoming to the 
fresh, bright faces of the 
young wearers. 

You know it is not often 
there are decided changes 
in the children’s clothes, 
but this season an entirely 
new outfit will be needed. 
The boys and girls will 
come out of school, pre- 
sumably with nothing to 
wear, at least in the way of 
summer clothes, for every 
self-respecting child will 
not only have outgrown last year's clothes, but they are out 
of style as well. Fortunately for the busy mother, the re- 
quirements of the juvenile world were never more carefully 
considered. One finds the styles varied and effective. The 
one-piece dresses seem to grow more and more in favor, 
not only for the smaller children but for the older ones 
as well. The long effect given by these dresses is a most 
becoming style. They are frequently made in the long 
box-plaited fashion, with square or round collars, and a 
belt of patent leather, suéde, or of the material is worn. 

The Russian effects as to style are still very popular, and 
are fashioned in various pretty juvenile designs. With 
these dresses, both small boys and girls up to the age of 
ten years wear bloomers that match the dress in color if 
not in material. These garments, aside from their health- 
fulness, take the place of petticoats, thus saving in the 
laundry bill. 

The prettiest dresses for tiny maidens are all-white 
frocks, simple in design, but which become ornate with 
hand needlework. The materials should be as fine as one 
can afford to buy. Hand-run tucks, French knots, and 
delicate trailing designs in embroidery are the best trim- 
mings for such a dress. Little girls and big girls are wear- 
ing bonnets of the old-fashioned scoop shape—not quite 
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Which 
Pencil 








Dixon’s Pencil Guide, a 32 page book, 
indexed by vocations, correctly indicates 
the right pencil for your use. Sent free. 





nobody doubts the 
quality of Dixon’s 
Pencils—the ques- 
tion is, which pen- 
cil to use 


Department L 
Joserpu Dixon CRrvUCIBLE Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 














“The Nation’s pleasure ground and sanitarium.” 
—David Bennett Hill. 


THE 
ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


The lakes and streams in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains are full of fish; the 
woods are inviting, the air is filled with 
health, and the nights are cool and rest- 
ful. If you visit this region once, you 
will go there again. An answer to al- 
most any question in regard to the Adi- 
rondacks will be found in No. 20 of the 
‘*Four-Track Series,” ‘*The Adirondack 
Mountains and How to Reach Them;” 
issued by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
A copy will be ae free on receipt of a two- 


cent stainp, by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


























We Want Everybody for an Agent 


We manufacture the most indispensable 5c. onme 
in the world. Itis panes that every man, w: 
man or child absolutely uires every day in the 
year. We’ll start you in business without your in- 
vesting a penny, and pay you handsomely = = 
very little wor If you are ambitious to 
quickly and plentifully, write to 

THE KING DISTRIBUTING CO., 
Dept. A, 530 Broadway, - New York 














The “Best” Light 


» 2  pestatte 100 = power light, costing only 2 

ts per week. es and burns its own gas. 
Brighter than clectrilty or aonyene, and cheaper 
han kerosene. No Birt. No Gre No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly witha match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST’’ LIGHT CO., 


76 E. Sth Street GANTON, OHIO. 





The Mail Order Way 


The Only Way 
To Make Money 





It is an invitin g. le timate and conge! ubscribe 
to the Mail Or 
next to making aeman. Three months’ trial, fifteen cents. 


LOUIS GUENTHER, Room D, Schiller Blidg., Chicago 


nial business. S' 
ournal. In six years it has put hundreds 











The Hygienic Influence 


and correction of carriage acq ape Poy wearing O’Sullivan 
——— Heels receive. the ene of ti 











hen 
Orsallivan — h seaaes on. 385 cents and small sum for attache 
ing. All dealers 


O'SULLIVAN RUBRER coO., «-. = 





e “nedical ro at 
u need a lift on your heels ask ,our dealer to 


Lowell, Mass. 
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THE 
ECONOMY of 
JAP-A-LAC. 
JAP-A-LAC will transform an old chair or table 
into a handsome, stylish piece of furniture at a cost 
of about ten cents. It will put a Seautifal, gloss . 
durable finish on any kind of furniture, wo work. 
metal-work, floors, oilcloths, picture frames, enam- 
eled bedsteads, etc. It stains and varnishes at one 
operation and newness follows the brush. JAP- 
A-LAC is the original fioor finish and high-grade 
colored varnish. It comes in twelve colors, aud 
clear, for any finish desired—Oak, Cherry, Mahog- 
any, Walnut, White, etc. It is all ready for you to 
dip the brush in and use. Gives a hard, tough, elas- 
tic finish that can be washed with soap and water. 

f you have never used Jap-a-Lac, men- 
tion this magazine and send us ten cents 
to cover the-exact cost of mailing, and we 
will send you free 2 sample can of any 
color Jap-a-Lac you desire. 

We also send on request a booklet about JAP-A- 
LAC, a beautiful color card, and a sample piece of 
wood, showing the model floor finish. 

THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
kers of High Grade Varnishes 

1045 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland Ohio. 
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Mends everything from a fan to 
an old shoe. 


Army& Navy 
Liquid Glue 


Comes in tubes, no brush needed, 
and no bother to apply. 

Glues everything glueable—furniture, 
china, bric-a-brac, cut-glass, leather, 
rubber, etc. 

Made from pure hide and sinews, and 
has four times the cohesive strength of 
other liquid glues which are made from 
fish sounds. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, we will mail you 
a sample tube on receipt of 5 cents. 































































WACHTER MPG. COMPANY, 











514 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A WONDERFUL NEW INVENTION IS THE 


ry a = 99 Combination Baker 
O H I O and Steam Cooker 

Bakes bread, Cake and _ roasts Meats per 
fectly in upper half. Inthe lower compart 
ment it cooks by steain, or if desired steain- 
can be used in both compartments, by open- 
ingavalve. This can all be done over one 
burner, and saves 50 per cent. in fuel, labor 
and time. Invaluable for gas, gasoline or 
oil stoves for Summer use. Great for Sum- 
} mer cottazes. Cooks a meal without heat- 
ing the kitchen. Nothing like it on the mar- 
ket. Fillsalong felt want. Price $4 and up. 
$1 Cook Book free, 4c. postage. Handsomely 
illustrated catalogue free. 

A Grand Opportunity for Good Agents, both sexcs. 
Write to-day for terms and territory before it is too late. 

Agencies in all principal cities. 

THE 0-HI-O COOKER CO., 724 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


e 

no IDEAL’ coéxen 
Has many mew and valuable iinprovements 
not found in others. Both round and square 
have whistles, without which no steam 
cooker is practical. Seamless copper tank bot- [ 
toms; seamless round corner door frames; 
seainless drawn tops. Don’t swelter over a hot, | 
Smoky stove. Cook entire meal over one 

burner. Indispensable for canning fruit. 
Heat, work and fuel reduced to a minimum. 
Prices $1.75, $2.50, $4.50 and up. Write now 
_ Bs aes 36 page book. A liberal offer to 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., 
Desk w, = = = = Toledo, 0. 


Gems gf Art 


A Book containing 24 of the most Entrancing 
Photyne Pictures ever shown in one publi- 
cation. The Artist’s Dream Realized. Size 
of Book 6x9 inches, all full page pictures. 
Sent prepaid for 25 cents. ADDRESS 
THE WHITE CITY ART COMPANY 
328 Caxton Building, Chicago, 11}, 


if you have evercanvassed foranything orifyou 
want to get into a Good Paying Oceupation, send ine 


your address and a 2c. stamp for postage and I 





“It Whistles’’ 





























send you one of my beautiful, unbreakable 


ill 
MAGNETIC COMBS FREE ¥ S22" 4,22 


it now. ADDRESS 
PRO. I G. 94 ASH STREET. PEKIN, ILL. 
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the old-time poke, but very near to it. 


muslins to match the frock. 
streamers, and are decidedly quaint and pretty. 
socks with low shoes are always pretty and always worn. 


box plaits extending to yoke. 
and the closing is at the left side. 


in clusters of tin 
effect to dress. 








These are made 
of lace, mousseline de soie, and of figured organdie and 


They are fastened with wide 
White 


a a 
The Latest Patterns 


4570. Child’s Frock, of white linen. Front and back have 
The front is made in panel style 
A pretty yoke adds charm to 
the dress. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12 years. 

4565. Child’s Dress, of Paris muslin. Front and back laid 
tucks. Shoulder is long, thus giving a quaint 
izes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. 

4573. Boy’s Russian Suit, of checked gingham. Blouse is 
ornamented by a deep facing extending to lower edge in front 
and back, and forming collar effect over the shoulders, shield of 
white duck, which also outlines facing. Sizes 2, 3, 4, 5,and 6 years. 

4567 and 4568. Misses'Costume, of white veiling, trimmed 
with narrow silk fringe. Waist is in surplice style, elbow sleeves, 
yoke in tucked silk mull. Skirt is in circular style, fullness in 
upper edge taken up by graduated pintucks. The deep tucks are 
ornamented by silk fringe. Sizes for waist, No. 4567:—12, 14, and 
16 years. For skirt, No. 4568 :—12, 14, and 16 years. 

4571. Girl’s Apron, in Princess style. May be made of 
lawn, gingham, or brown Holland. The Princess front is outlined 
by narrow edging or fancy braid. Sizes 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 years. 

6156. Ladies’ Blouse, of figured organdie, having round 
yoke of insertion and tuckings of Swiss. Both waist and sleeve 
have deep tucks and the model is suitable for low neck and short 
sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust measure. 

6164. Ladies’ Tea-gown or Wrapper, of cream colored 
crépe, trimmed with bands of oriental embroidery. Shoulder 
comes well down on the arm, forming a sleeve cap, to which is 
attached the full handkerchief sleeve. Fullness of the fronts is 
held in to the figure by ribbons or silk cord girdle. Back. is 
fitted by side-back and under-arm seams. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches, bust measure. 

6166. Ladies’ Dressing-sack, in white lawn, bordered with 
striped material. Front made in surplice effect, with deep yoke 
in both front and back. Full bishop sleeve attached to round 
turnover cuff. May be worn loose or with fancy belt. Sizes 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust measure. 

6160. Ladies’ Blouse, of white China silk. Front and back 
yoke tucked in sunburst effect. Fullness in lower edge of sleeve 
tucked in the same manner. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches, bust measure. 

6162 and 6163. Ladies’ Costume, of foulard. Waist with 
long drooping shoulder, finished by fancy bertha, closing in front 
and on shoulder. Sleeve is finished by a deep ruffle under which 
is worn the dingerie sleeves. Skirt is in five-gored style, having a 
double flounce, which gives extra width at lower edge. Ruffles, 
finished by puffings of the same material, are used at the joining 
of the flounces. Sizes for waist, No. 6162 :—32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 
inches, bust measure. Sizes for skirt, No. 6163 :—22, 24, 26, 28, 
and 30 inches, waist measure. 
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_ Boys’ and Youths’ 
= Bathing Suits 

/ of fine quality worsted ; 
navy blue with edge 
stripes of red or white; sizes 10 to 


18 yrs., $2.50. 
One-piece Suits; sizes 3 to 10 
yrs., $2.00. 


Also mauy other styles 
shown in our 


Catalogue 


sent for 4 cts. postage 





Describes over 2,000 articles, 
illustrations—for the Complete 


Outfitting of Boys, Girls and Infants. 


| We have no branch stores — no agents 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 





Address Dept. 27 
NEW YORK 














#6167. Ladies’ Shirt-waist or Blouse. One of the new 
styles, cut away to show a lace or embroidery shield. Blouse is 
finished by tucks and a fancy-shaped yoke which comes over the 
shoulder and extends to the waist line in both front and back. 
A smart touch is given the waist by a little turnover collar, and 
cuffs, of contrasting material. Sizes for 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches, bust measure. 

4563. Girl’s Frock, in plaid madras, white piqué collar, belt, 
and cuffs. Dress is made with three broad plaits in front and 
back. Closing is under center pfait in front. Sizes 4, 5,6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, and 12 years. 

4422. AChild’s Sun Hat, tobe made of piqué, white lawn, 
or duck. ‘The edge may be finished with embroidered scallops, a 
ruffle of narrow embroidery, or left perfectly plain. The only 
trimming necessary is the machine stitching which decorates the 
brim. he crown is buttoned to the rim. This hat is not hurt 
by frequent laundering. 

Sizes for 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 years. 

4416. A Child’s Apron, made of front and back, with front 
tucked to simulate a box plait or panel. The yoke is plaited in 
front and back, and the shoulder and sleeve are decorated by 
embroidery, or, as the pattern provides a shaped piece, the mate- 
rial itself may be used. 

Sizes for 3, 4, 5,6, 7,8, 9, 10, and 12 years. 


NOTICE 


[For the convenience of our readers, we will undertake to receive 
and forward to the manufacturers orders for patterns of any of the 
designs on pages 427 to 429 which may be desired. A uniform 
price of ten cents a pattern*will be charged by the pattern manu- 
facturers. In ordering be careful to give the number of the pat- 
tern, and the size, or age, desired, together with your full uname 
and address. 


Address: Fashion Department, The Success Company, Wash- 
| ington Square, New York City.] 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


Every issue of the magazine is beautifully illus- 
trated and contains one hundred and fifty-two or 
more pages, each one of which is of human interest. 

The scope and character of the magazine are in- 
dicated by each month’s Table of Contents which 
approximates: 

A dozen articles upon the Places, Peoples and 
Objects of all countries, with Nature-Studies, and 
other articles upon topics of general value and 
interest. 


Single Copies 5 Cents, or 50 Cents a Year 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GEORGE H. DanIELs, Publisher 
Room 151, 7 East 42d Street, New York 

























NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$79,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to advertise the 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR, 
this epormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY .FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars. 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 















All Children 


are on their feet too much. Prevent 
this by giving your boy or gir! the 


Irish Mail 


**8t?s Geared’’ 


Develops a/l/ the muscles symmet- 
rically, over-taxes none. Fastest, 
most scientific vehicle for children 
built. Abso/utely safe; very strong, 
rubber tired. 


Write for illustrated booklet of ‘Irish Mail’ Hand Cars, FREE. 
The Standard Mfg. Co., 2575 trish Mail St. Anderson, Ind. 


BIG POULTRY MAIL 


Send us 12 cents and we will put your name in our POULTRY MEN’S 
DIRECTORY, which goes to poultry publishers, breeders, supply houses, 
ete., who will send you E samples of their goods, circulars, seeds, 
catalogues, papers, books, etc. You will be surprised at the valuable mai: 
you will get. ‘We will also send you at once our big POULTRY PAPER 
and also our 64-page GUIDE TO POULTRY RAISING—all for 12 cents. 
Send quick. 


POULTRY DIRECTORY CO., Dept. X, 358 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, 


“They can’t upset.” 
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—=STAFFORD’S DESKS a= 


Our Catalogue of 
Office Desks, Chairs 
and Office Appliances 
is the largest and most 
complete published, 
We show the greatest 
possible variety of 
Office Furniture. We 
have Desks from $8.50 
up and can supply 
you with any shape, 
style, or design that 
can be imagined. This 
catalogue is sent free 
upon request. 



























60 in. long, price $39.00. 
We manufacture extensively 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 







Automatic Folding Desks, Ad- 
ju le Desks, Box Desks, 
ze ha h or without 





ti 
sacher 


jt 
‘ Recitation Seats, 
é ss, Opera and 


tairs. 


Church Furniture 





7 


Assembly ¢ 


= Our line of Church 
=} Seating cannot be ex- 
celled for its variety. 
We make both 
straight and cir- 
cular pews in all 
styles, shapes and 
designs. Agents 
i and dealers want- 
‘S ed everywhere to 
2 seliourSchooland 
Church Seating. 
Ask for any of the following ( Office Furniture 99. 
= catalogues: _——- sean 100. 

u 4 - 
E. H, STAFFORD MFG. CO. tA dl at 


° ’ School Furniture 99- 
Independent Manufacturers, ( HICAGO, ILL. i eee 























**THE WORLD’S BEST.” 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


Executive Offices, 287 Broadway, New York. 
Factory at Syracuse, N.Y. 
Branches in all large cities 











Dearborn +,2t0c%e- Table Cabinet 










42in. long Guaranteed the most oar’ 
24 in. deep plete and perfect device of 


38 in. high its kind ever sold at our 
price. We ship on approval 
$12.00, freight prepaid 
east of Rocky Mts. 


cabinet, price $13. 
Made of solid golden 
4H oak, beautifully finished. 
Ail 6 Invaluable note book 
Hh holder free with Cabinet 
Illustrated catalog FREE. 
DEARBORN DESK CO, 
1927 FIRST AVE., 
sau BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
‘een S10 WILLIAMS BLDG., 
. ate CHICAGO, ILL. 
“Ask about the Dearborn Typewriter Chair, $6.00.” 


Agents Earn 
—_ A Month 
Selling *“*‘NOVELTY KNIVES’ 


Your name, address, photo underneath handles; also emblems lodges, 
societies, ete. Finely tempered razor steel blades. BIG PROFITS, 
Good Commission paid. Send 2e stamp for great special offer to agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 53 Bar St., CANTON, O. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c, 


Send us any photograph you want copied 
and we will return it unharmed with an 



























Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 25c. sam- 
ple for only 1@ cts. to introduce our goods 
and send you Free our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, Jewelry, novelties. 
Agents wanted, 


GORONA MPG. GO., Box 1275, - Boston, Mass. 
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No. 22.—A simple trestle table which is not hard to make 
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How to Decorate Your Home 


Si 


mple and Economical Methods 
Which Display Beauty and Taste 


JOSEPHINE WRIGHT CHAPMAN 


PART 


"THERE is no other feature of house furnishing which is 

so abused as the draperies. The purpose of these 
should be borne in mind. They may be intended to keep 
out the light or the cold, or, in the case of window dra- 
peries, to screen one from the gaze of the public. The 
materials should be selected with this purpose in mind, as 
well as to harmonize in color with the other furnishings of 
the room. What can be uglier than the popular chenille 
curtain, with its long, bedraggled fringes, roma over a 
pole, looking for all the world as if it were hung up to 
dry? The portiéres should be of plain material, for, as I 
have said before, the bric-a-brac and pictures will be suf- 


tS 


ficient to give variety of color and design. As the hall is 
narrow, it is better to keep its draperies of the same color 
as the walls, as that will not attract attention to the nar- 
rowness, as a contrasting color would. Whether the land- 
scape or foliage or plain green paper is used on the hall, 
plain green in the same tone should be used for the por- 
tiéres. If inexpensive material is desired, denim or the 
old-fashioned rep, which comes double width, at from 
fifty to sixty-five cents per yard, is good. A velour or 
velvet is, of course, far richer, but this will cost at least 
two dollars = yard. The same tone of green which is 
used on the hall side may be used also for the living-room 
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No. 21.—A Dutch chair. These drawings may be traced when the materials are ordered 
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ARTISTIC +MEMORIALS 


Two Points 
are to be con- 
sidered in 
purchasing a 
memorial: 

1. Durability. 

monument 
should take care 
of itself-for all 
time without 
cleaning, refin- 
ishing or 
becoming 
a burden 
of ex- 
pense. 

2. Artistic 
Beauty. 
Whenyou 
buy a 
monu- 


















This handsome sarcophagus only is tittee to $700 
tn granite. We have pm. Bay from $4.00 w 





handsomest, most artistic one you can get for the 
money you invest. 


It can beeasily demonstrated,to your'satisfaction that 


White Bronze Monuments 

are more enduring than the best of granite. “(Marble is 
such a failure that some cemeteries now prohibit its use. 

As for artistic beauty and cost, our designs will spea 
for themselves. We can certainly give you a far hand- 
somer monument than you can get in granite for the 
same money. Distance is no obstacle. We deal direct 
and deliver everywhere. We have hundreds of 


Beautiful Designs 
at all prices from a few dollars up. If in need of ceme- 


tery work of any kind write us for designs and prices 
stating about what expense you anticipate. 


ug AGENTS WANTED. ~£a 


Address THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
358 Howard Avenue, - Bridgeport, Conn. 








You’ve Heard Of 


“rich men” dying and leaving their families poor—un- § 
trained for work—the most helpless kind of poor. by 
Protect your family against this. The first step is send- [J 
ing for free booklet ‘The How and the Why.” We 
insure by mail. it 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











IDATENT SECURED 


a 
OR FEE RETURNED. 


Send model or sketch for FREE o opinion as to patentabil- 
ity. Send SS GUIDE BOOK, finest publica- 
tion issued for free distribution. Contains 100 mechanical 
movements. Tells HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT, HOW 
AND WHAT TO INVENT FOR PROFIT, HOW TO 
SELL PATENTS, LAW POINTS FOR I NVENTORS, 
nts secured through us advertised without cha 
in the PATENT RECORD. SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
also send free our LIST OF een a WANTED. 


Address, EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 
Patent Attorneys. Washington, D.C. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 














Picturesque Havana 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


STEAMSHIPS WEEKLY FROM NEW YORK via NEW ORLEANS 
A Delightful Trip to Two Delightful Cities 
INQUIRE AT Nos. 1 and 349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


ATENTS 


Valuable Book on Patents FREE. Tells how to se- 
cure them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, and 
What to Invent for Profit. Gives Mechanical Movements 
oe to Inventors. Full of wone- Making Patent 

rmation.. NEW BOOK FREE to all who write. 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attys. 606 11th St., Washington, D.C. 












Be Your Own Printer 

Full Course of Instructions in Printing Free _ 
Model Printing Press—costing from $5 & 
$150—will earn and save more money for you thar td 
, other investment, Over 45,000 sold. Three World'® 





Automatic Press for printing visiting cards. Send 
for catalog Fe ODEL PRINTING PRESS 
708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 





You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order pu at bome. 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. 
Everything furnish Write at cace f for our “ Bast 

KE. S. Krueger Co., 155 Washircton Bt. nleage. 





highest awards, Prints from card to small newspaper. | 
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No. 17.—A window with sash curtains 











side of the portiére, as this tones excellently with ‘the 
brown of the walls; therefore, in this case, one could use 
double-faced goods. If it is desired, however, a darker 
brown may be used on the living-room side. As in the 
case of cushions and coverings, the heavy draperies and 
portiéres should be of a darker tone than that of the walls. 
This gives more character to the room. 

If you wish to use portiéres at the door between the 
dining room and the living room, dark blue denim is good 
for the dining-room side with the blue paper. If the dining- 
room walls are yellow, a green like that in the hall is very 
effective. The living-room side of the portiére should, of 
course, be like that of the door leading into the hall. 

If the material selected is of light weight, it is advisable 
to interline the curtains with gray cotton flannel, basting 
loosely on the material with lock stitches four inches apart. 
This stitching prevents sagging. At the top of the por- 
tiére there should be a two-inch hem on which the hooks 
are sewed not more than four inches apart. Do not plait 
the curtains at the top. The draperies hang better if the 
materials are left loose at the bottom,—that is, with no 
seam across the end. In this way there can be no bad 
results if either side sags. If the opening is a wide one, 
use a pole one and one-half inches long, with rings. In 
making curtains, allow two and three-fourths inches less 
than the height of the doorway for your finished curtains; 
but, in ordering your material, add four inches to this 














No. 18.—A design for the border of a curtain 











measure, to allow for finish at top and bottom. Let your 
portiéres be plain and simple, and free from all unneces- 
sary cords and tassels, and do not loop them; let them 
hang perfectly straight. This should be the rule with all 
heavy draperies. 

In treating the windows in the living room, dining room, 
and den, I should suggest, first of all, that ugly tinted shades 
be abolished and in their place double sash curtains be 
used. These are at once artistic and very useful. Illus- 
tration No. 17 shows a window thus curtained. You will 
find that unbleached cotton cloth will be very satisfactory 
for this purpose; the light coming through such curtains 
makes them have the appearance of pongee silk, and gives 
a sunny effect to the room. They are far cheaper and more 
durable than muslin and launder much more easily. These 
are hung on three-eighths-inch rods fitted into vestibule 
sockets placed on the beads of the windows,—never on 
the casings. No light-weight draperies, such as muslin or 
cotton cloth, should ever be hung outside a casing. When 
measuring for these curtains, the top should be two inches 
longer than the sash, and the lower end one inch longer. 
This will provide for the upper part overlapping the under, 
with no gap between. When making these, allow the 
width of the window for each curtain and box plait it to 
half the width. The plaits should be about an inch in 
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No. 19.—A plan for a bedspread 
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If your watch 
isan Elgin 


you habe all the 
time there is. 


A feeling of security goes 
with the possession of an 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


because the Elgin carrier 
knows that his timepiece 
gives reliable time at all 
times and under all 
conditions. 


Send for illustrated history of 
the watch, /ree. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co.,, 
Elgin, Ill. 











Battery Table Lamp, $3.00 


Battery Hanging Lamp . - 810.00 
Telephone,complete, 82.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells . ° 1.0 
















Electric Carringe Lamps 5 
Electric Hand Lanterns. 3. 
$8.00 Medical Batteries. 3. 
$12.00 Belt, with erred 2. 
Telegraph Outfits. ° 2 
Battery Motors ° 
Bicycle Electric Lights . ° 3.00 
Electric Railway. . 
Pocket Flash Lights . 
Necktie Lights . a5e. to 3.00 
Send for free book. Describes and illustrates 
many of themost usefulelectricdevices,atwon- 
derfully small prices. Al) practical. The lowest 
price in the world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome.commissions 
and many sales. Write for complete information. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, 0. 


ym YOUR OWN BOAT 


BY ae eeess SYSTEM 


1.50 














inn 2t OF eee 6¢ P. ILLUSTR. 


$7.0, RLUSTRATED CATALOGS 
BROOKS BOAT MFG-CO.sta.S BAY CITY. MICHIGAN 


ReneS s Pp AID and Musical Compositions 


We arrange and popularize 


——— PIONEER PUB.CO. 


SONG-POEMS "aire" 
~-G> FREE ro Agents 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a ge cake. 
HY Ag prepaid. Dept. G 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY won: S, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, we 
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PRESIDENT 


THREE FAMOUS PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
who always used and who could be satisfied with no other than 


Williams’ Shaving Soap 


It falls to the lot of but few men to be President of the United 
States, but every man can enjoy Williams’ Shaving Soap, and no man 
who values comfort, luxury and safety’ will be satisfied with any other. 


Our Offer 


e sending us the correct name of any one of these Presidents, with a 2-cent stamp to 
cover cost of mailing, we will forward, postpaid, a most useful and ingenious pocket tool, called the 
Tri plei, a key-ring, letter-opener, paper-cutter and screw-driver combined, and an article that every 
man an V 1 find uses for every day. 








Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., Dept. 36, Glastonbury, Conn. 
FREE. Trial Tablet Williams’ Shaving Soap for a 2c. stamp to pay postage. 


Write for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Shave.” 


What is Said About the Tr plet: 


** Received the Triplet some time ago, and would not be without it. Just like Williams’ Shaving Soap—the best thing out.” 
**T would not take a dollar for the Triplet. It saved mea very serious accident two days ago.” 

a he A bout tw months ago you sent mea Triplet. I have used it constantly until a few days ago, when I lostit. I feelasifI 
ost my best friend.”’ 
** Enclosed find stamps for Triplets. It is the nicest and handiest pocket tool I ever saw. I want to give some to my friends.” 
“The Triplet has become like my pocket-knife, or watch or pencil—a necessity, and I would not care to be without it.” 








LEARN 


TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


No Guess Work 
About Your Future 


if you learn to write advertisements. Nomatter what your position 
may be at present, let us teach you thoroughly and practically this 
fascinating profession. If you are an employe, this knowledge will 
lift you out of the rut and make advancement an assured fact. If 
you are an employer, this knowledge will double your business. No 
man in this age can afford to be handicapped by a lack of knowledge 
of this most vital department of commercial life. There is no guess 
work aboutit. This is a matter of fact. It requires only common sense and a decision on your 
part to make your business life a complete success. If you believe you are worth more than you 
are now getting, if you want to realize a bright future, if you want to be advanced without 
waiting for the slow passage of time, if you want to dispel that discontented feeling from working 
day in and day out, with the realization that you are a mere human cog in the big wheel, in 
short, if you want to be an exception to the great mass of people who say ‘‘What’s the use’’— 
write us at once and let us throw light upon a subject that is sure to interest you. 


We Will Teach You Thoroughly and Practically by Mail 


Our graduates whoare today making from $25.00 to $100.00 per week trace their success 
to the simple little act of first answering our announcement. W#ll you be one of the 
successful ones ? We will be glad to furnish you our handsome prospectus, sent 
FREE upon request, setting forth the advantages of a profitable profession. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Address Either Office 
Suite 621,90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Suite621,150 Nassau Si., New York. 


“The School You Hear so 
Much About.” 

















































No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 
entis allowed. 
Write for “Invent- 
or’s Guide.” 


Atlantic Bidg., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


—9 We know ofa profession 

MORE SALARY amielatnctong wrdaty 

createdinexcess of the qual- 

ified persons, and which commands the highest salaries with no dis- 

crimination on account of sex. Would you like to know what it is? Write us. 
FRANKLIN H. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. B., Philadelphia,Pa. 
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No. 20.—How to fold the spread over the pillows 








width and two inches apart, and a brass ring should be 
sewed on the middle of each one about half an inch from 
the top. The ruffle ‘is two and one half inches wide, 
and twice the required length should be allowed for 
fullness. Instead of using the ruffles, a simple conven- 
tional design, such as that in illustration No. 18, may be 
stenciled in diamond dyes to form a border around the 
curtains. This would be very appropriate for the den, the 
living room,and the dining room, but the ruffled curtains are 
better for the chambers. If the stenciled border is used, 
it is best to line the border with plain white cotton. A 
border in old blue would be very effective on the dining 
room curtains. 

If you are fond of bright colors, the curtains in the 
living room might be made of flowered cretonne. 

If you prefer to use muslin instead of unbleached cotton 
sash draperies for the bedroom windows, use a plain white 
Swiss, ruffled, looped back with strips of the same hung on 
three-eighths-inch rods fixed on the beads of the windows. 
Muslin curtains should reach six inches below the sill, but 
never to the floor. All light-weight curtains should be 
hung on rods, not from poles, and they should always 
fall inside the casings of the windows. If you use these 
draperies, shades will be necessary, but they should be 
plain white. 

If there is a draught at the living-room window, a pair 
of heavy over-draperies, matching the portiéres, could be 
used. If the material is liable to fade, unbleached cotton 
cloth makes a good and inexpensive lining. These over- 
draperies should be hung on poles placed on the outside 
of the window casings. Always bear in mind that over- 
draperies should go on the outside of the casings. 

In selecting materials for long draperies for the bed- 
rooms, it is a mistake to attempt to match the wall paper 


if it be a flowered chintz design. It is far better to take. 


one of the colors in the figure, say the green or the rose, 
and use this as the color for the draperies. Only when 
the walls of the bedroom are in a plain color is it safe to 
use figured goods for the draperies. A heavy twilled cot- 
ton, bordered with cretonne, makes very effective long 
draperies for bedroom windows. Buy a cretonne having 
a a 2 of figured stripes, which can be cut up for a bor- 
der. is must not be more than six inches broad. Turn 
a hem, two and one quarter inches broad, on the right side 
of the cotton. Stitch your border on this, showing a mar- 
gin of the twill an inch wide at the bottom. In this way 
the hem will not be seen. Make the tops of the long 
draperies the same as the portiéres, save that the window 
draperies should be plaited with plaits five inches apart. 
The same treatment of twilled cotton with a cretonne bor; 
der may be used for a bedspread. A few instructions as to 
the making of bedspreads may not be amiss. Let us sup- 
pose that the bed is four feet wide and six feet long, and 
the distance from the top of the mattress to the floor is one 
foot and eight inches. Your spread must then be six feet, 
four inches in width, and ten feet, eight inches long. This 
allows the spread to act as an undervalance for the bed 
and also as a pillow sham. Illustration No. 19 will show 
how to cut the corners, and illustration No. 20 will show how 
to fold the bedspread over the pillows to form a sham. 
This is only one style of bedspread. There are several 
others equally good. The bedspread must, of course, be 
chosen according to the other furnishings of the room. 
Many prefer the bed to be all white; for such people 
there is striped sateen. A valance of this can be made 
and tacked to pieces of wood covered with cotton, which 
fit along the sides and foot of the bed. This valance 
should be plaited or gathered full and just touch the 
floor. The spread of the same material should be cut at 
the corners, as in illustration No. 19, but should be only 
long enough on the sides and ends to just cover the head 
of the valance, and may be finished with a narrow ruffle 
such as is used on the unbleached sash curtains. This 
same idea of valance and spread may be made of chintz 
to match the long window draperies, or of a plain material 
in some color which blends with the rest of the furnish- 
ings. In no case should ugly pasteboard rolls be used at 
the head of a bed. The spread folded over the pillows 
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No. 23.—A straight-legged extension table 
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No. 24—A kitchen settle table 


gives softer lines and is far more graceful and practical. 
~ The material which is used for the over-draperies and 
bedspread, unless it is too delicate, should be used for 
covering the bedroom furniture. When a white spread 
with cretonne border is used, the cretonne may also be 
employed for the furniture coverings. 

the average house has but one hard wood floor, and 
that is in the dining room. In the long run, good rugs 
are more practical and economical than carpets; but in 

house where the floors are not of hard wood they must 
be entirely covered before the rugs are put down, as 
painted floors wear shabby in a short time. A plain in- 
grain filling, or even a heavy denim which tones with the 
papers, is most satisfactory for the living room and hall. 
If you have an old tapestry carpet you will find that, by 
irning it wrong side out, you will have a good neutral 
yne which makes an excellent filling and a floor which is 

ost equal to hard wood for durability and cleanliness. 
vw mattings make the cleanest and most appropriate 
yr coverings for the bedrooms. 

It is poor economy, both from a practical and artistic 
standpoint, to buy cheap rugs. The Japanese rugs in cot- 
n are artistic and fairly durable, but they can not com- 
pare with real oriental rugs. In buying oriental rugs you 

| find that the antique are far better in color, but it is 
ell, before buying them, to look at the wrong side for 
atches and defects, and also to notice the closeness of the 
weave. If you have old Smyrna or American rugs which 
are uninteresting, or poor in pattern or coloring, they can 
be dyed in a plain color. 

There are such good designs in inexpensive furniture to 
be bought nowadays that it is not economy to spend one’s 
time in makingit. If one is ambitious, however, to try 
his hand at such work, furniture of the Dutch order, which 
so much imitated in ‘‘arts and crafts’’ furniture, is 

easiest to make, as it is often so constructed that it 
can be put together with wooden pins. Illustration No. 21 
shows a small Dutch chair, parts of which may be easily 
obtained at a mill, sawed in proper shapes ready to be put 
together. It will be best, when sending for the pieces, to 
ve full-size drawings of the parts on brown paper. ‘This 
s a good hall or desk chair. If one has patience to makea 
number of chairs like this, they will prove picturesque for 
dining room of asmall house. ‘These chairs, however, 
ould not be in keeping with the ordinary dining table. 
Illustration No. 22 shows a simple trestle table, which can 
easily be made from the illustration, and which goes ap- 
propriately with these chairs. Illustration No. 23 shows a 
simple straight-legged extension table which can be bought 
for very little, and would not be objectionable with the 
Dutch chairs. 

The kitchen settle table, illustration No. 24, which may 
be found at any department or furniture store at a price 
ging, according to the sizes, from two dollars and fifty 
‘nts to five dollars each, may be bought unpainted, stained 
reen, and placed in the hall. It will be useful as a seat 
r atable, and is a receptacle for overshoes, etc., as the 
seat lifts up. This is also a suitable work table for a den. 
A simple mirror hung over this in the hall is much more 
attractive than the elaborate oak hall stands which one 
sees so frequently. There is no reason why one should 
vide hooks for clothes in a narrow hall. Hats and 
wraps may be thrown on the settle temporarily. So small 

hall should not be littered with clothing. A plain blue 
and white Japanese jar, which costs from one to two dol- 
lars, makes the best umbrella stand. 

[t is not necessary, in these enlightened days, to speak 
igainst stuffed parlor sets, but a modern dining room 
set of highly polished oak is almost as objectionable and 
has not even cheapness to recommend it. A black-walnut 
chamber set, too, is a thing of the past, and in its place 

> have cleanly little brass and iron bedsteads with 

ressing tables and chairs. 

\lmost every family has one or more pieces of ugly 
stuffed furniture which are too comfortable to be dis- 

rded. A very simple and interesting way to treat these 

0 have good-shaped, loosely fitted slip-covers made of 
figured chintz or denim or other inexpensive material 
iich will harmonize with the room. If the chair has an 
namental top, this should be removed so that the slip- 
cover will fit smoothly. 
‘n closing, I want to say a few words about bric-a-brac. 
‘he majority of people are careless in the selection of 
rnaments. They do not consider their relation to the 
om, and they treasure ugly bits which have no excuse 
ior being. The Japanese idea of having but few pieces of 
oric-a-brac, and those of the best, is worth considering. 
‘apanese pottery of all kinds is always good and effective. 
‘here is no need to speak of the selection of pictures in 
‘1s day, when even the children in the public schools are 
ight to discriminate between the good and the bad, and 
‘en good photographs are so reasonable. 
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“His Master’s Voice” 


at the St. Louis Exposition 


Tiffany & Company, the greatest goldsmiths of America have 
made a gold model of the Victor trade-mark—the Victor Dog, 
with the original Victor Talking Machine, 


Life-size it24-Karat Gold 


The work has been done in a manner worthy of the material 
and the subject, and can be seen all summer at the Victor. exhibit 
at St. Louis. 

The Victor Talking Machine is as good as gold. 
cal instrument of the very highest order. 


Chicago—Talking Machine Co. Cincinnati—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy. Atlanta—Phillips & Crew Co 
New York—Victor Distrib. & Export Co. Brooklyn—American Talking Mach. Co. 
New York—C. Bruno & Son Buffalo—P A. Powers. 
Philadelphia— W estern Electric Co. Buffalo—W albridge & Co 
Philadelphia—Penn Phonograph Co. Canton—Klein & Heffelman Co 
Boston—Eastern Talking Machine Co. Cleveland—Cleveland Talking Mach. Co. 
Boston—Oliver Ditson Co. Columbus—P erry B. Whitsit Co 
San Francisco—Sherman, Clay & Co. Denver—Knight-Campbell Music Co. 

Iti H. R. Eisenbrandt Sons. Detroit—Grinnell Bros. 
Baltimore--Baltimore Bargain House. Dubuque—Harger & Blish. 


Victor Talking Machine Company Philadelphia 


The original makers of the Gram-O-phone 


It is a musi- 



















Galveston—Thos. Goggan & Bro. 

Grand Rapids—Julius A. J. Friedrich. 
Indianapolis—Carlin & Lennox 
Jacksonville—Metrop. Talking Mach. Co 
Kansas City—Schmelzer & Sons Arms Co. 
Kansas City—J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Music Co. 
Lincoln —Wittmann Co 

Mempbis—0. K. Houck Piano Co. 

New Haven—Henry Horton 

New Orleans—Natl. Auto. Fire Alarm Co. 
Omaha—A. Hospe. 


Pittsburg—Theo. F. Bentel Co., Inc 
Rochester—G . B. Miller 
Rochester--Talking Machine Co. 

St. Louis—Victor Talking Machine, Ltd. 
St. Paul—Koehler & Hinrichs 

St. Paul—W .J . Dyer & Bro. 
Savannah— Youman « & Leete. 
Syracuse—W. D. Andrews. 

Washi 8. Kann. Sons & Co. 



































ELECTRIC 


Mark 
XXXI 


This Victoria is the most widely known and the most extensively used of any automobile in the electric class. Its artistic 
lines, quiet elegance of finish, superb running qualities and all-round reliability have given complete satisfaction to 
hundreds of purchasers. The new model has radical improvements in the running and operating parts. 


















30-35 H. P. Gasolene Touring Car, = = hs + ° = $4,000 
Most powerful and efficient car of its weight. Canopy top, Limousine or Surrey Body to order. 
24-30 H. P. Gasolene Touring Car, - od . = bd . $3,500 
The car that holds the Chicago-New York Record. Canopy top or Limousine Body to order. 
12-14 H. P. Light Gasolene Tonneau, = . a oa - $1,750 
New Model Electric Runabout, - - . - - * - $850 


Lightest, fastest and most efficient vehicle in its class. 
Catalogue will be sent on request; also special catalogues of Columbia Electric Town Carriages and Commereial Vehicles. 


ELeEcTRIc VEHICLE Co HARTFORD CoNN 


New York: 134-138 W. 39th St. Chicago: 1413 Michigan Ave. Boston: 74 Stanhope St. 











MEMBER ASSOCIATION LICENSED AU2OMUBILE MANUFACTURERS. 








fa =Ledger. 


Cut Out the = =. 
Day Book = Se eee 
—It’s needless with a “‘ Y and E” Petty Account Card = = iE eat 
(Keep this Handy Outfit on or in your desk iM ECS 


‘@ or (if a dealer) behind the counter. 


Holds 400 


A nre 
Accounts 









Minneapolis 
Cleveland 


New York 
San Francisco 
















































































QPlenty of room 


to describe items fully. A complete Ledger and Record System for Dealers and 


Professional Men. 


QMoney 


Philad 


oer 400 li ds, 5x3 
Outfit 53—Cos, 100 om, rt ts) 


QTwo sets bu 
guides, having 20 subdivisions @One salmon guide printed 
n Accounts.” QOne salmon guide printed “Closed 
Accounts.” One 10-inch Desk Tray, hand- $1. 75 


somely finished in golden quartered oak . 
—$2, 60 


Outfit 63—For cards 6 x 4 in. 


Either Outfit shipped, prepaid, to any R. R. Station 


in U. S. upon receipt of cash with order. 
back if you want it | QW rite tor Card Ledger Folder 753. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG CO. 


Pittsburg 


Washington 
Boston Chicago 
elphia St. Louis 


Main Factories and Executive Offices 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto-Montreal. 
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Ss tories of some 
BOYS who make 
money selling 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





Told by themselves. 


Interesting tales of the many methods used by 


POST boy Ss in earning money after school on Fridays and on Saturdays. 


Real stories of business tact. 


Fifty-seven photos. 


This book of thirty-six 


pages, handsomely printed in colors, will be sent free to any boy who 
asks for it, or one or more copies will be sent to any adult interested in 


boys and desiring to start them earning money in spare time. 


Address 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 2576 Arch St., Philadelphia 


NOTE—Any boy who wishes to begin this work can start next week. If you want to try the plan which 
thousands of boys are pushing so successfully, ask for the ten free copies, as well as the book. These 
are sold at five cents each and provide capital for the following week. If you only want to read the 
story of how these boys made successes, ask for the book only. 




















SUCCESS 
The Wreck of the «Edna” 


T. JENKINS HAINS 
[Concluded from page 414) 


with the ‘‘Edna’’ towing astern in a smother of 
foam. 

‘«Is that your boat?’’ asked Johnson, stopping 
in his walk for a moment. 

«It is,’’ I answered. 

‘*T will tow her as long as the hawser holds, — 
that’s all I can do for you,’’ was his reply. 

It was a strange sort of greeting. He had 
sighted us before nine o'clock, and had taken 
every possible means to get up to us. We found 
that he had lowered his topsails to show us that he 
would stand by, and yet his greeting was not effu- 
sive. But we had not yet learned what a fine 
character the quiet little man possessed beneath 
that silent exterior. A kinder man or better sailor 
has not been on the coast. We were so glad to 
get a place to stretch our legs, after days of being 
cooped up as if in a bottle, that we hardly noticed, 
until he called us, that the steward was bringing 
dinner aft. I had just taken up my sextant to try 
to get a sight before it was too late, but the invi- 
tation brought prominently to my mind the gnaw- 
ing faintness within which had somehow been 
forgotten. 

Hot coffee, white potatoes, salt pork, bread, pie, 
and a basin of rice covered with a whitish sauce 
were stowed safely beneath my still soaking sweater 
before I was willing to tell anything about our 
vessel or ourselves. Then, while we polished off 
a plate of cakes, we drew forth our pipes and had 
them filled with dry tobacco, and spun our yarn. 
My wife could not eat anything, and, womanlike, 
was forced to remain in bed for a couple of days 
before she could take more than a cup of tea. 

««Women,’’ said the mate, Mr. Rawding, ‘are 
strange. I knew we were to have one aboard 
soon, for only yesterday I dropped a fork at this 
table. Women can keep up on nothing while the 


| trouble lasts, but go to pieces after it is all over.’’ 


As he appeared to have a supernatural insight 
into things feminine no one contradicted him. 
They had been blown off shore for three hundred 
and fifty miles, and had suffered considerably in 
gear, but, as the ‘‘Tanner’’ was an excellent sea 
boat, she was dry as a bone and was heading due 
west again to make the land. She had taken the 
heaviest wind from the southeast, while we had 
that sea. Our worst squalls had. come from 
west northwest. But for this she would not have 
passed within two hundred miles of us; so, after 
all, my poor wife’s prayers, which she confessed 
she had uttered hourly, seemed not out of place. 
Our position was within fifteen miles of what I had 
figured it, and I was satisfied with my reckoning, 
considering the distance we had been blown. We 
were that morning in about 32° north latitude and 
72°—40/ west longitude, a long way off and beyond 
the edge of the Gulf Stream. I felt I could not get 
enough to eat. At supper I ate more than at din- 
ner, and the kind steward filled me up between 
times with coffee. The little dog scampered up 
and down the deck and forgot all about that last 
piece of pork, eating the bones cast to her. 

Just before we left the supper table there was a 
sudden jar. I had noticed that the heavy line, 
though new, was being stretched by the «‘Edna’”’ 
down to a dangerous fineness. The making wind 
was testing it. ‘‘I reckon that'll be the last of 
your yacht,’’ said Mr. 
shock. 

It was very dark on deck and blowing hard, 
the ‘‘William Tanner'’ tearing along under a 
close-reefed spanker. The hawser seemed slack 
and it was hauled in. It had parted close to the 

««Edna,”’ and a bit of canvas parceling was all 
that hung to the end of it. 

I gazed into the blackness aft, but could see 
nothing. It would be folly to heave the schooner 
up and hunt for the wreck in that wind and sea. 
The life we had led aboard of her flitted piece- 
meal through my mind. It was hard to lose her. 
It meant the end of a fine little ship. Even then 
the clock in the galley must have been about strik- 
ing seven bells. She was filling and settling slowly 
to her grave beyond the blue Gulf Stream. Oh, 
the memories of a little home one has loved— 
and lost! Not a word was spoken, and, when | 
looked about me, the deck was deserted by all save 
the man at the wheel. I went sadly below. 

- » 


‘The pessimist who goes about wishing he had never been 
born is not the only one who regrets it.” 


™ » 
“ Be the kind of man you would like your boy to become.” 


Rawding, noticing the 
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There’ light rifle li i 
d here’s no light rifle like the Marlin .22 repeater, 
“ for either target shooting or small game, because it has 
i Marlin accuracy. If you shoot this means everything. 
; The Solid Top, with its wall of metal always between 
‘ you and the cartridge, and the Side Ejector are origi- 
nal Marlin features, which make it the safest to handle 
e as well as the surest. It shoots short, long and long 
h a rifle cartridges without any change. 
or a ; _ The Marlin 16 gauge Shotguns are the smallest and 
ce) QUEEN Oe lightest repeating guns manufactured. A new well- 
g a a re great accuracy. Handles stiff loads 
: i safely and well. 
Music - MAKERS = | meas 
8 ee Write us about any particular repeating rifle 
y — . or shotgun needs you have. Our 1904 Cata- 
Ff be ;, N logue—3oo illustrations—and our Experi- 
4 ence Book, that tells what Marlins are doing 
- This is one of twenty- the world over, free for} stamps postage. 
seven styles of THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 
e, No.5 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. ~~ . 
pe . , * eh, 
REGINAS — ee 
ur . sale 
off fully described in booklet, «*A si ‘ . | : 
id Harmony in Two Flats, ’’ together lWhenY: God Yo = tionT: 
a. with an entertaining Regina story, | enrou nrour Vacation | ake; 
7 sent free on request. 
ys : 
. Reginas are making music to-day 
in seventy-five thousand homes. 
re They fit in with elaborate deco- 
rd ; ey ae 
: rations and beautiful furniture. 
LIS They furnish real music to Dollar Watch 
he enliven a social evening. 
” 3 i tch 
” The Regina Company It is the best ne 
, \ 15 East 22nd Street for travelers, for 
a New York business or pleasure 
: 265 Wabash Ave : 
™ Chicago, tll. —it removes one 
ea worry—about 
the injury or 
Ai 
ad loss of a valu- HAIR HEALTH 
om able timepiece. Keeps you Looking Young 
, : A high class dressing (assisted by Harfina S to cl tl 
WV e ; The time has passed however, when scalp), will positivel remove Dandruf stop Falling Hair, 
ter its usefulness is limited to Sportsmen and oy eueth, tok Gey. Bikes aed See 
sed Children, as it is being carried habitually Large 50c. Bottles. All Leading Druggists. 
ce. by every dun at people fully meeting Refuse anything offered ‘+ just as good” 
ad . ; HARFINA SOAP FOR BABY 
“wi the average Trequirement for accuracy, | is the only medicated skin beautifying Soap for little babies, 
Ef appearance and durability. as well as for every use of toilet and bath. 6450: 
We a blemishes for om aad sealp eons, 
. 1€8, EXCessiv 8 on, red, rough hands, 
ind It is an “‘every-day watch chapped, cracked skins and ail skin soreness it is absolutely 
oer for everyone.’’ hong in the oe 25c., 3 cakes for a, ‘ 
atis ourse enclose Se. for 
set Sold by 50,000 dealers or postpaid by by sending now for FREE SAMPLES postage and we 
g a " : a will send you free Hair Health, Harfina Soap, Skin Health 
“ ° a ngerso: ls on lal. 8 ow ave utityw. air an omplexion. 
lin us. See that "Ingersoll" the dial = ante to Have Beautiful H d Complexion.” 
een Kobt.H.Inzersoll & Bro. Dept. 30 5! Maiden Lane N.Y. LO BAY SPECIALTINS CO., 296-E, Lafayette 3t., Newark, 4. 
up 
last 
isa Tar, tin, galvanized iron and shingle roois are 
ine, fast giving way to the more modern roofing— The $5 calculating machine 
” hich d ork t 
it R pty Ly 
, 1 5 at once; Sub- 
ind eco OX... fracts—Multiplies—, 
t of Divides. Sim- (1g 
- Flintkote Roofing §  |"¢ 
ard, It be laid by a ne il d ‘ lifetime. 
Ta can e t y anyone, nails, Caps an 1 aa It is all you claim 
lack h ; cement sufficient for laying being packed in- oa Danwule Th” We bang | 
f $ ~ ; ; - re) d it.—Fas. Wali 
‘the “Light eight” side eock roll. It is for factories, farms or pee ae Parmmcrus, Pa iad 
; all dwellings. and 1s waterproof and fire-resisting, Size 4x 10% inches. Price $5.00 
| * . . repaid in the United States. rite 
2 and costs less than shingles. — Cea Gonkint, Aneats wate, 
see { esi en Send for our book; it will interest you. Exposition. Cc. E. LOCKE MFG, CO., 67 Walnut St.. Kensett,lowa 
oner 














‘ae. ' SUSPENDERS 


ece- 5 are the lightest and smartest for Summer wear—20z. 


A GOOD 


Sze our exhibit at the 


: . mer . 81. Louis World’s Fair, 

: Guaranteed :—Satisfaction, a new pair or your money P 
her. : back. 50c and $1.00any store, or by mail. in the Varied Industries 
then THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 





Blidieg .. & So & 





trik- Box 818 Shirley, Mass. 





IS ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS 
AN INDISPENSABLE QUALIFICATION 


owly 


Oh, 


————— ad iss Why don’t you use 
aa YOUNG AMERICANS Rex 


en | A monthly magazine covering every interest of young folks Flintkote 





THE PELMAN SYSTEM 
OF MEMORY TRAINING 


develops the natural memory; it is based on strictly scientific pe, end is 


save who can read for themselves. 
SEND 10c. FOR A THREE MONTH’S TRIAL 
Or, with fifty cents for a year’s subscription you receive free 
your choice of the following pocket hand-books: 


Roofing ? 


simple and interesting; invaluable to old and young alike; ANY ONE can learn it. 
Capacity for detail.that key note of success, is insured to those who train their memory. 
FREE— 


“4 H Mr. Pelman’s book ““MEMORY TRAINING, ITS LAWS AND THEIR 
- been SUCCESS WINNING, by Dr. Marden, Editor of ‘* Success.” J. A. & W. Bird APPLICATION TO PRACTICAL LIFE,” sent postpaid upon request. Write to-day. 
CLUB MEMBER’S GUIDE, by the Secretary of the Success League. &Co.. 40 | The Pelman School of Memory Tralaing, 1649 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
STAMP COLLECTING, by C. E. Severn, and 0., ndia Loxpow, 4 Bloomsbury St,, W. C. Panis, Avenue de Seuilly, 109 
ELBOURNE, le : le 


AMATEUR JOURNALISM, by W. R. Murphy. Momcu, Mosartstr, 9 
Price of handbooks, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


THE SUCCESS LEAGUE, 32 Waverly Place, New York. 


Street, Boston. 57 mei gm 














Because you cannot advance in your present occupation? Do you desire 
to qualify to earn a good salary? 


We can train you in your spare time by our system of instruction by 
mail. Our courses are inexpensive ; 
from $10 up. No books or extras 
to buy. 


1001 Stories of Success 


gives a thousand and one examples 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box i11I7Z SCRANTON, PA. 


Please send me your booklet,'*1001 Stories of Success,” 
and explain how | can qualify for the position 
before which I have marked X 














of how our training has enabled our stu- 


Edison 


dents to qualify for advancement, and eats 


for good salaried positions. This book- 


Name. 





let will be sent free to all who fill in 


Street and No__ 


and mail to us this coupon. 














Any Short Person Can 
Now Get Taller 


In order to give every short person the benefit of the 
wonderful discovery of Mr. Leo Minges, whereby any- 
one can add from two to five inches to their height, we 
have prepared for free distribution, a limited edition of 
a book setting forth in detail the secrets of getting tall 
and telling how anyone can accomplish it without 
trouble, without pain, without injury, without loss of 
time, and almost without expense, in their own home. 

In addition to getting increased height, Mr. Minges’ 
discovery will also enable you to improve the sym- 
metry of your figure, to make your body strong, and 
to greatly better your general appearance. 

If you would like to add to your height, so as to be 
able to see in a crowd, walk without embarrassment 
with those who are tall, and enjoy the other advantages 
of proper height, you should write at once for this 
book. It will show you how to accomplish these re- 
sults quickly, surely, and permanently. Nothing is 
left unexplained. After you read it, your only wonder 
will be, ‘Why did not some one think of it before?” 
Address to-day. 


The Cartilage Company, Dept. 108 H, Rochester, N. Y. 
A STUDY IN HEIGHT. 








SUCCESS. 


The Editor’s Chat 


Education and a Career 


you NG people often ask us, ‘‘ Will it pay to go to college 
if one is going to be a merchant, a druggist, a farmer, 
etc, 7” 

Whether or not a liberal education pays, depends upon 
the ambition of the inquirer. Do you want to be just as 
much of a man as possible, or do you want merely to get 
as much money as you can? 

If your ambition is simply to see how many goods you 
can sell and how much money you can rake together; if 
you have no desire to reach out into the broad fields, to 
be known as a man who amounts to something in the 


| world, who carries weight in his community; if you have 
| no ambition to be a man of broad, liberal, progressive 


ideas; if you do not wish to know anything about your 


| goods before they reach your store, where they are made, 


or the conditions of the people who manufacture them, 
and have no desire to better their conditions; if you have no 
ambition to make the world a little better than you found 
it, then acollege education will probably not do you much 
good. If it is simply going to increase your capacity to 
grasp, seize, and hold material things, to get a little more 
away from others by your long-headed methods; if it is 
only going to increase your shrewdness, your ability to 
scheme ways and means of piling up more dollars, then I 
do not advise you to go. But if you want to be of real 
help to your generation; if your ambition is to be just as 
much of a man as possible, to be larger and truer and 
nobler; if you wish to make the most of the material the 
Creator has given you, then get all the knowledge you can 
transmute into real power. 

I notice that it has been the broadly educated men that 
have enlarged and improved the spheres into which they 
have entered. As arule, it has been the boys who have been 


| to college and gained a liberal education who have mixed 


brains with the soil,—who have developed marvelous pos- 
sibilities of agriculture by their knowledge of chemistry 
and botany, by their ability to study the effects of climatic 
conditions upon crops,—who have brought fruits and veg- 
etables and cereals to greater perfection by their superior 
knowledge. 

In other words, ignorant farmers have done little else 
than make a living and pile up a little money. It has 
been the intelligent, well-read, broadly educated farmers, 
who have lifted agriculture from mere drudgery to a pro- 
fession. 

In fact, it does not matter what field we consider, intelli- 
gence has been the secret of advance. It has been the 
educated men who have led progress. I can not conceive 
of a useful vocation where a liberal education will be lost. 
If a little intelligence is good, if a fair education pays, a 
wider education, broader culture, will do better. 

‘*My son is going to be an artist,’’ said a proud father; 
‘the does not need to study a lot of scientific rubbish.”’ 

Perhaps this father does not know that what he calls 
‘scientific rubbish’’ measures the difference between an 
artisan and an artist, the difference between the common 
and the superb, between mediocrity and excellence. It 
was what this man called ‘‘scientific ruabbish’’ which made 
the difference between the works of Michael Angelo and 
those of a hundred other artists of his day who have gone 
into oblivion. It was tk s ‘scientific rubbish’’—studying 
anatomy fora dozen years,—that gave immortality to his 
statues of Moses and of David, and to his paintings, the 
‘*Last Judgment’’ and ‘‘ The Story of Creation.”’ 

Many an artist of real ability has failed to produce any 
great work of art because of his ignorance of just such 
‘scientific rubbish.’ Of what good is an artistic temper- 
ament or genius to the sculptor who does not know the 
origin, the insertion, and the contour of the various 
muscles, who is not thoroughly familiar with the human 
anatomy? Michael Angelo thought it worth while to 
spend a great deal of time upon the anatomy of a horse 
and upon abstruse mathematics. 

An English professor of geology says that he once 
received a call from a man who was at the head of a 
large commercial enterprise. He wish:d to consult the 
professor about the instruction of his son, who would 
ultimately inherit his vast business and wealth. 

‘‘But mind you,” said he, ‘‘I don’t want him to learn 
about stratums or dips or faults or upheavals or denudations, 
and I don’t want him to fill his mind with fossils or stuff 
about crystals. What I want him to learn is how to find 
gold and silver and copper in paying quantities, sir, in 
paying quantities.”’ 

Unfortunately for such people the preparation for no 
business in life can be kept down to such severely practical 
limitations. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the college man 
in business, and the value of a college education in this 
and that business and even questions as to whether a col- 
lege education pays at all. But, college men, notwith- 
standing Mr. Carnegie to the contrary, are more and 
more in evidence everywhere; more and more in demand. 
Our civilization is becoming so complicated that a narrow, 
ignorant man stands a very poor chance compared with a 
broad, liberally educated, many-sided man. There never 
was a time in the history of the world when a liberal 
education counted for as much, when a college degree 
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was worth as much to a young man or woman as to-day. | 


Even a quarter of a century ago, there was a strong 
prejudice against the average college man, especially in 
business, but now a great many concerns employ only col- 
lege men,-(if they can get them,) for they find that they 
make stronger, abler men,—men of wider range. They are 
not so likely to fall into ruts, not so likely to become nar- 
row. They are more responsive to the new, to the pro- 
gressive, to the up-to-date. They are not so bound by 
superstition and prejudice. They do not cling so tena- 
ciously to the methods of their fathers. As a rule, they 
are more ambitious, they get a wider vision of life because 
they have pushed their horizon a little farther away. Col- 
lege men are not, asarule, rutty men. The lines which 
they manage are not so likely to become strangled, to stop 
growing. As arule, they are better posted in their special- 
ties, better trained, better read, and this is an age when 
general intelligence pays. Then again, the very reputa- 
tion of having a liberal education is agreat advantage 
everywhere, provided the quality of the man is susceptible 
of a liberal education, of taking on a broad culture. 

Nothing else will stand you in such good stead, nothing 
else will do so much for you in the great battle of life as 
to start on your career with a trained brain, a well-disci- 
plined mind, a well-balanced soul, a well-equipped mental- 
ity. Then you are a power wherever you go. You do 
not have to show people your bank account or give them 
an inventory of your property. They see your wealth in 
your personality. They see power in your character. 
They read the inventory of your real riches in your eye. 
They feel your power in your presence. You carry the 
evidenceof victory in your very step and in your masterful 
bearing. You radiate force, conviction, confidence from 
every pore. This is power which no bank account can 
give, which no amount of property can convey. 
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Does an Education 


Does it pay for an acorn to become an oak ? 

Does it pay to escape being a rich ignoramus? 

Does it pay to fit oneself for a superior position? 

Does it pay to get a glimpse of the joy of living? 

Does it pay for a chrysalis to unfold into a butterfly? 

Does it pay to learn to make life a glory instead of a grind? 

Does it pay to open a little wider the door of a narrow life? 

Does it pay to add power to the lens of the microscope or tele- 
scope? 

Does it pay to know how to take the dry, dreary drudgery out 
of life? 

Does it pay to taste the exhilaration of feeling one’s powers 
unfold? 


Does it pay for a rosebud to open its petals and fling out its 
beauty to the world? 


Does it pay to push one’s horizon farther out, in order to get a 
wider outlook, a clearer vision ? 


Does it pay to learn how to center thought with power, how to 
marshal one’s mental force effectively ? 


Does it pay to acquire power to get out of life high and noble 
pleasures which wealth can not purchase? 


Does it pay to acquire a character-wealth, a soul-property, 


Pav? 


‘which no disaster or misfortune can wreck or ruin? 


Does it pay to have expert advice and training, to have high 
ideals held up to one in the most critical years of life? 

Does it pay to make life-long friendships with bright, ambitious 
young people, many of whom will occupy high places later on? 

Does it pay to become familiar with all the lessons that history 
and science can teach as to how to make life healthy and suc- 
cessful ? 

Does it pay to become an enlightened citizen, able to see 
through the sophistries of political claptrap and vote intelli- 
gently on public matters? 

Does it pay to change a bar of rough pig iron into hairsprings 
for watches, thus increasing its worth to more than fifty times 
the value of its weight in gold? 

Does it pay to experience the joy of self-discovery, to open up 
whole continents of possibilities in one’s nature which might 
otherwise remain undiscovered ? 

Does it pay the sculptor to call out from the rough block the 
statue that sleeps in the marble, and which shail tell the story of 
heroism and greatness to unborn generations? 

Does it pay to have one’s mentality stirred by the passion for 
expansion, to feel the tonic of growth, the indescribable satisfac- 
tion which comes from the consciousness of perpetual enlarge- 
ment? 

Does it pay to have four years filled with the most delightful 
associations with cultured people, at an age when ambitions and 
high ideals have not been dulled or shattered by disappointment, 
or the unbounded faith in human nature shocked by violated 
pledges ? 
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What a Good Appearance Will Do 
[Third Paper] 


Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation 


Upon thy body, clothes, and habitation. 
HERBERT. 


E express ourselves first of all in our bodies. The 
outer condition of the body is accepted as the sym- 
bol of the inner. If it is unlovely, or repulsive, through 
sheer neglect or indifference, we conclude that the mind 
corresponds with it. Asa rule, the conclusion is a just 
one. High ideals and strong, clean, wholesome lives and 
work are incompatible with low standards of personal 
cleanliness. A young man who neglects his daily bath 
will neglect his mind; he will quickly deteriorate in every 
way. A young woman who ceases to care for her appear- 
ance will soon cease to please. She will fall little by little 
until she degenerates into an ambitionless slattern. 

It is not to be wondered at that the Talmud places 
cleanliness ncxt to godliness. I should place it nearer 
still, for I believe that absolute cleanliness zs godliness. 
Cleanliness or purity of soul and body raises man to the 
highest estate. Without this he is nothing but a brute. 

There is a very close connection between a fine, strong, 
clean physique and a fine, strong, clean character. A 
man who suffers himself to become careless in regard to 
the one will, in spite of himself, fall away in the other. 

In training the men who are to be the guardians of our 
country’s honor, the protectors of her rights and liberties, 
and her defenders from al! foes, within and without, what 
are some of the points most strongly insisted upon? Per- 
sonal cleanliness and neatness in dress. At West Point 

cademy a ‘‘slight untidiness in dress’’ is punished by 
one demerit mark. A demerit mark for a West Point 
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by bankers, brokers, manufacturers, managers, 
superintendents, purchasing agents, traveling sales- 
men, estimators, architects, engineers, draughts- 
men, contractors, railroad men, insurance agents, 
solicitors, physicians, lawyers, newspaper re- 
porters, and other alert and busy people. 


To Jot Down 


Notes, addresses, instructions, messages, sales, 
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tions, needs, sketches, ideas, etc. 
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Complete, with your name lettered in gold 
on cover 
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SAVINGS BY MAIL 


and enjoy the security and profit afforded by this bank. 
Capital, = = - 
Surplus, - - “ 
Assets, - = - 


Four per cent. compound interest paid on savings of any. 
amount from $1 up. Illustrated booklet free if you mention 


this magazine. Out-of-town depositors are invited to call 
when in Pittsburgh. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK, = Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WONDERFUL PIANO OFFER. 


The Celebrated BECKWITH —— 
PIANO CO.'S UPRIGHT —= 
GRAND 25-YEAR GUARAN- . 


TEED PIANOS 
$89.00, $115.00, 









138.00, and 165.00. 
For the most liberal piano 
offer ever heard of write for 
our Free Piano Catalogue, 
and you will receive by re- 
turn mail, free, postpaid, the 


handsomest, most interesting 
and most complete Special 
Piano Catalogue ever pub- 


lished. We will send youa 

facsimile of our celebrated 

25-year guarantee, our one 

ear’s free trial plan will be y 7 

ully explained, how we a oat) 
furnish pianos on trial without+one cent of money being sent to us 
will be made very clear; you will receive facsimile letters from the 
largest Chicago banks endorsing our proposition and we will explain 
just what the freight will be toyourtown. Inthe special catalogue 
we show large, handsome, halftone illustrations and complete de- 


scriptions of all the different parts, the manner of construction 
interior and sectional views), also color tone sample plates of the 


ifferent woods, including French burled walnut, English quarter 
sawed oak, San Domingo figured mahogany, etc. piano is 
shown in very large halftone, full plate illustrations, every detail 


is fully and accurately described. hy the highest grade Beckwith 
Piano made, the Acme Gabinet Grand Concert Piano at $165.00, 
is in every essential point the equal of any piano made, regardless of 
price, is madeveryciear, Write forour Free Plano Catalogue and 
get all this free by return mail, postpaid; our latest and most aston- 
ishing offer, the greatest piano proposition ever heard of. If youhave 
any use for a piano at any price. don’t fail to write for our Free Pian 
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delay. It is going fast 


This isa business proposition, not a 
fake offer. A thoroughly responsi- 
ble manufacturing company has in- 


vented a miniature Chemical Fire Engine and wants to sell 


it through agents exclusively. It is equal in everything, except 
price, to the chemical engines of metropolitan fire departmen 
and the cost of it, $5.00, is so small every farmer, houseowner, 
city, town and village council, manufacturer or corporation 
wants them as it reduces insurance rates from one-fifth to one- 
half. Our agents sell 5 to 20 every day without much ey 
‘It is sueh a good thing no experience is required for it sells 
itself. Credit allowed good agents. If you can’t work, 
better order one 


to-day to protect your own property. 
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student is no small matter, since, according to Professor 
Edward S. Holden, in his paper on education at West 
Point, ‘‘one hundred demerits in six months (one hundred 
and eighty days, ) will cause his dismissal.'’ After dwell- 
ing at some length on the rigid system of neatness, punctu- 
ality, and attention to duty enforced at the academy, Pro- 
fessor Holden adds: ‘‘One button of his (a student's) 
uniform coat unbuttoned at drill, inattention, shoes not 
blacked at parade roll call, gun not clean at guard-mount, 
and a hundred other matters of the sort are parts of official 
conduct. Each failure is noted and carries with it a fixed 
number of demerits. One hundred demerits in six months 
dismisses him. All this is known to every one from the 
first. There is no talking. Only simple laws are pre- 
scribed. Each one of them is just. Every allowance is 
made for inexperience. Every reasonable excuse is ad- 
mitted. The final result is like the result of gravitation,— 
inevitable, inexorable, just, immediate.”’ 

In the larger world of business, or of society, and in 
every other field of progress and enlightenment, there are 
unwritten laws governing the care of the person just as 
rigid, just as inexorable, and just as far-reaching in their 
consequences as those which obtain within the walls of 
West Point Academy, or in any other institution which 
trains men and women for leadership. 

But self-interest clamors as loudly as zesthetic or moral 
considerations for the fulfillment of the laws of cleanliness. 
Every day we see people receiving ‘‘demerits’’ for failure 
to live upto them. I can recall accounts of capable stenog- 
raphers having forfeited their positions because they did 
not keep their finger nails clean. An honest, intelligent 
man whom I know lost his place in a large publishing 
firm because he was careless about shaving and brushing 
his teeth. The other day a lady remarked that she went 
into a store to buy some ribbons, but when she saw the 
sales-girl's hands she changed her mind and made her pur- 
chases elsewhere. ‘‘ Dainty ribbons,’’ she said, ‘‘could 
not be handled by such soiled fingers without losing some 
of their freshness.’’ Of course, it will not be long until 
that girl’s employer will discover that she is not advancing 
his business, and then,—well, the law will work inexorably. 

The first point to be emphasized in the making of a 
good appearance is the necessity of frequent bathing. A 
daily bath insures a clean, wholesome condition of the 
skin, without which health is impossible, and the person is 
liable to become objectionable by the accumulation of 
waste matter which has been extended through the skin. 

Next in importance to the bath is the proper care of the 
hair, the hands, and the teeth ‘This requires little more 
than a small amount of time and the use of soap and water. 

The hair, of course, should be combed and brushed 
regularly every day. If it is naturally greasy, it should be 
washed thoroughly every two weeks with a good reliable 
scalp soap and hot water, in which a little ammonia may 
be dissolved. If the hair is dry or lacking in oily matter, 
it should not be washed oftener than once a month. 

If it is convenient, and you can afford it, have your 
finger nails attended to at least once a month by a profes- 
sional manicurist. But whether you can afford to go toa 
manicurist once a week, or once a month, or can not 
afford to go at all, you must be scrupulous in caring for 


-your nails yourself. Manicure sets are so cheap that they 


are within the reach of almost all. If you can-not afford 
to buy a whole set, you can buy a file (you can get one as 
low as ten cents, ) and keep your nails smooth and clean. 

Keeping the teeth in good condition is a yery simple 
matter, yet perhaps more people sin in this particular 
point of cleanliness than in any other. I know young 
men, and young women, too, who dress very well and 
seem to take considerable pride in their personal appear- 
ance, yet neglect their teeth. They do not realize that 
there could hardly be a worse blot on one’s appearance 
than dirty or decaying teeth, or the absence of one or two 
in front. Nothing can be more offensive in man or woman 
than a foul breath, and no one can have decaying or dirty 
teeth without reaping this consequence. We all know 
how disagreeable it is to be anywhere near a person 
whose breath is foul. It is positively nauseating. No 
employer wants a clerk, or stenographer, or other employee 
about him who taints the whole atmosphere of the room in 
which he is. Nor does he, if he is at all particular, want 
one whose appearance is marred by a lack of one or two 
front teeth. Many an applicant has been denied the posi- 
tion he sought because of bad teeth. 

How easy it is to preserve them when they are naturally 
good! Anyone can do it. Brush them after each meal 
with a brush stiff enough to remove all particles of food, 
but not so stiff as to injure the gums. Warm or tepid 
water should be used, with a little powdered orris root, 
which helps to keep the breath sweet. Any other good tooth 
powder may be substituted, or the occasional use of a 
little fine salt will be fount beneficial. If fibers of meat, 
or particles of any other food that can not be removed 
with a brush, lodge between the teeth, they should be 
removed by a wooden toothpick. On no account use a 
pin, or a penknife, or your fork. In passing, let me add, 
do not use a toothpick at the table, on the street, or any- 
where else in public. Nothing can be more ill-bred or 
disgusting. Do not try to crack nuts or to bite any hard 
substance with your teeth. This causes the enamel, or 
outer protective covering, to break, which is the same as 
if you were to break the skin on any part of your body. 
When the enamel is broken the tooth begins to decay, and 
severe pain and an unpleasant breath are the results. 
Violent changes of temperature, such as from ice cream to 
hot coffee, also cause the enamel to break. If, in spite of 
proper care, your teeth trouble you, you should immedi- 
ately consult a good dentist. Do not go to a poor one 
hecause he happens to be a little cheaper. You will find 
that a most pernicious sort of economy. Make any reason- 
able sacrifice rather than go about with a front tooth or 
two missing, for, besides seriously interfering with one’s 
speech, a grinning vacancy where a tooth should be has a 
most injurious effect on one’s appearance. It is a wise 
thing to have your teeth examined at least once a year by 
a good dentist. 
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It is the little things, the trifles, which cut down the average 
of success possibility. 
a a 


«How can I hear what you say,” said Emerson, ‘‘ when what 
you are is thundering in my ears?”’ 
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He who sticks to a lie for self-protection is as if he clung to a 
lightning rod in a thunder-storm.—SELECTED. 
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BANKING BY MAIL 


Modern banking incorporates placing the 
facilities and safety of the large metropolitan 
bank at the disposal of the most remote depos- 
itors. The system of ‘‘Banking by Mail” 
affords depositors from all parts of the world 
the same convenience, safety, and simplicit 
in depositing their money in a savings we 
that the residents enjoy. 

Uncle Sam acts as receiving teller, and so 
trustworthy has he proven that never a ‘dollar 
has been lost in transmitting the millions of 
dollars involved in Banking by Mail. We pay 


4% INTEREST 


compounded semi-annually on any amount 
from one dollar up. 

Our institution is one of the oldest and 
strongest Trust Companies in the country. We 
have recently added the entire ‘‘Banking by 
Mail” business of The Federal Trust Company 
to our already immense number of depositors, 
which places us in position to offer this added 
security to that guaranteed by our own assets 
of over $8,300,000. 

We will gladly give you full information 
about how tosend your savings to us more con- 
veniently, and as safely as a home depositor. 

Our capital, surplus and undivided profits, 
as well as our strong board of directors, insure 
the safety of every dollar received. 


Write for Booklet. 

THE GUARDIAN TRUST CO., 
Capital, $500,000.00 Surplus, $415,000.00 
Deposits, $7,450,000.00 
“ The City of Banks.” CLEVELAND, OHI0. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
ae . One in each town to ride and exhibit a sample 
. : Bicycle. WRITE FUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


1904 Models DBe79 to $17 


Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorne Puncture Proof 
Tires and best equipment. 


3203, 4.08 Motels $7 to $12 
' 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
Auguise,end Motels” $3 to $B 


g 
Great factory clearing sale at half fac- 
tory cost. We Ship on Approval without a 
cent deposit and allow 10 DAYS FREB 
TRIAL on every bicycle. Any wheel not sat- 
isfactory returned _at our expense. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders from sam- 
ple wheel furnished by us. Our agents make 
large profits. Write at once for cataloguesand our special 
MOBI machines, tires, sun- 












offer. AUTOMOBILES, sewing 
ries, etc., half usual prices. 


a 
MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. 13-F, CHICAGO 


GOING TO FREEZE snoTver 


Want the house warmer, coal bills lower, and a steady, 
even temperature in every room? Send for booklet 
““What the users say” about the 


KELSEY WARM AIR GENERATOR 


Warms fresh air properly—circulates it evenly. In- 
sures perfect ventilation, healthful heating. 24,000 in use 


KELSEY HEATING CO., - Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Office, 156 Fifth Avenue i 


IRONING MADE EASY 


Do you want to save your strength, your 
time and your worry? Then use 
























One cent per hour to heat by gas or gasoline, 
Any one can operate. No basinche, headache, 
or tired feet. Write for FREE 20 page illus- 
trated booklet, ‘* Modern Methods in Ironing.” 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
1820 Clark Street, Racine Junction, Wis, 


OURNALISM 


Practical, paying newspaper work, writing 
short stories, etc, 


" TAUGHT BY MAIL 

our successful system i poreenel ha of 
Mr. Henry Litchfield West. ormerly menos 
editor of Washington Post. Successful stu- 
dentseverywhere. Write forillustrated booklet. 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
13-74 2d Nat'l Bank Bidg, Washington, D.C. 


Easily learned at home. Booklet and 
particulars free. J. 8. ALLEN, Suite 
SHORTHAND a6 Dwight Bidg., Jackson. Mich. 
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St. Mary’s Academy 


Notre Dame, Ind. 
One Mile West of Notre Dame University. 


Mo beautifully and healthfully located school 
I in the West. Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Holy Cross. Chartered 1855. Enjoying a 
national patronage. Thorough English, Classical, 
Scientific, and Commercial Courses, advanced 
Chemistry and Pharmacy. Regular Collegiate 
Degrees. Preparatory Department trains pupils 
for regular, special, or collegiate courses. Physi- 
cal Laboratory well equipped. 

THE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC is conducted 
on plans of the best Classical Conservatories. 
THE ART DEPARTMENT is modeled after leading 
Art Schools. Also, MINIM DEPARTMENT for 
children under twelve years. Physical Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Nor- 
mal School of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best modern educational advantages for 
fitting young women for lives of usefulness. The 
constant growth of the Academy has again neces- 
sitated the erection of additional fine buildings 
with latest Hygienic equipments. 

Moderate cost. New school year begins Sep 
tember rath, 1904. 

For catalogue and special information apply to 


The Directress of ST, MARY'S ACADEMY 


Box 81, Notre Dame, Indiana 














Commercial 
475-491 Euclia Avenue School 


Cleveland, 0. 


ie Py] 

The Most Magnificent C cial S 
Home in America. 
The new buildings erected for the exclusive use of this institution are 
beautifully furnished, and equipped with all modern devices that aid in 
eiving a thorough commercial education. The Spencerian was established 
n 1848 and has a national reputation because of the success of its graduates. 
We are unable to meet the demands made by the business world for our 
graduates. 


An illustrated prospectus will be sent upon request. 


8. VAN VLIET, Pres., C. T. ARNOLD, Treasey 
EK. E. MERVILLE, Seey. 














Success Schools for Girls and Boys 
A CAREFULLY SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 























































































































ATTEND 
THE ILLINOIS 
)COLLEGE OF 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


A delightful profession, quickly and easily 
learned. Pays well. Good position secured 
for graduates. Only College of Pho- 
tography in the world. Terms easy 

and living inexpensive. Write for our 
beautifully illust. catalogue. Address & 

Illinois College of Photography 
951 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, IIl, 














Wieser Dramatic School 
31 West Sist Street, New York 


Summer Courses now open. Regular instructors. Public Matinees. 
Engagements. Winter term begins October 10th. Write for pros- 
pectus, ADELINE 8S. WHEATCROFT, Director. 


A com- 
plete 
techni- 


PEIRC 
SCHOOL «2. 


for business, together with a good 
English education, including 
much that is not taught in the 
ordinary commercial school, the 
result comparing in efficiency 


Staunton Military Academy 










AN IDEAL HOME SCHOOL 
FOR MANLY BOYS 


130 boys from 25 
States last session. 
Largest Private 
School in State of 
Virginia. Boysfrom 
10 to 18 years old 
prepared for Uni- 
versities, Govern- 
ment Academies, or 
Business. 

1,600 feet above 
sea-level; pure, dry, 
bracing mountain 
air of the famous, 
proverbially health- 
ful and beautiful 
Valley of the Shen- 
andoah. Pure min- 
eral spring - waters. 
High moral tone. 
Military training devel- 
ops obedience, promptness, health, manly 
carriage. Fine, shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium and athletic park. All 
manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and 
exercises in open air. Boys from homes of re- 
finement and culture only desired. Personal, 
individual instruction by our Zutorial System. 
Standards and traditions high. Academy Forty- 
Jour Years Old. Charges, $300.00. Handsome 
catalogue free. Address: 











Parental discipline. 











with that ofa universitytraining. 
Boardingand daystudents. 1800 
students in 1903-04. Forcata- 
logue address the Dean. 


PEIRCE SCHOOL, 
917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 7 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


xeneral and College Preparatory Courses. 
rge recreation grounds. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York City. 





Vf) 
df The SCHOOL QUESTION of 
\ WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE IT e 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
Bioas SCHOOL & COLLEGE GENCY, 


AM A) AGE! 
1S] isher Building, - - Chicago,. Illinois. 


EK 
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The Chicago Gollege of Dental Surgery 


Founded in 1880. 2106 Graduates. Has continued under 
the management of its founders since its organization and offers un- 
surpassed facilities to dental students. For announcement address 


DR. TRUMAN W. BROPHY, Dean, 778 W. Harrison St., Chicago 





é 
2 Captain WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton,Va._ x 








IE can teach you to make En+ 
gtavings like the illustrations 
d in : " 





they command high prices. The men 
who produce this kind of work never 
have’ any difficulty in securing salar- 
ies at from $20 to $50 per week, 
We have the only college of Photor 
Engraving in America. Terms easy 
and living inexpensive. 


ATTEND THE 


BISSELL 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOO 


Bissell College & 
Photo Engraving 
852 Wabash Ave. 
Effingham, Illinois 
in jon with the Llinois 
anpection ; College of, 














DETROIT COLLEGE OF LAW 
Twenty Instructors. Diploma admits to the Bar. Library of 
over 15,000 volumes. Detroit is an ideal place in which to study 
law. Our students enjoy the best relation to the law school, 
the courts, the law office, and the law library. Our Bureau of Self- 
Help aids students who are obliged to support themselves. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed FREE. Write for it to-day. 
Address Maicolm B. McGregor, Secretary, Detroit, Mich. 
$ FOR $ i The Greeley Correspondence School 
of Journalism has reduced the price 
35 of its excellent course of lessons from $35 to $1. 
Complete in one book postpaid for only $1; best 
opportunity of this kind ever offered ; send money order to-day. 
GREELEY CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Box 583, - 7 - ” DETROIT, MICH. 








£00 2nd-HAND TYPEWRITERS 
_ less than half price. All good as new. 

No. 2 Smiths, No. 6 Remingtons, $48. 
All makes from $10 up to $60. Big factory 
J e BUY, SELL, RENT AND EX- GY 
v Old typewriters put in good repair. 
Big discounts on supplies. e ship on approval, free 
examination. Send at once for FREE CATALOG 
and big bargain list. Special offer to agents. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co., 276 Wabash Ave., Chieago, Lil, 


RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


An established cereal food company desires the services of a reliable 
man to fill responsible position. Compensation $1,800 per annum 
with commissions. Highest references required and given. 

Address Manager, box 737, - Bellevue, Mich. 











DO YOU SHAVE YOURSELF? 
If s0 send $1.00 for the wonderful new RADIUMITE RAZOR 
ST ROP (The Strop that Hones). Sold under Dollar-Back Guarantee. 
v akes shaving eas one comfort. Doubles the value of your razor. 

Vv. P. MeCLASKEY & CO., - Fort Jones, Cal. 












PARKER’S HAIR FRALSAM 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 
ts Youthful Color 
= Prevents scalp Diseases and Hair Falling 


50c. and_$1.00 at_Druggists 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


We have 25 Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. Sent on approval. Write 
for Catalogue. WM. V. WILLIS & Co., 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
BEGIN BUSINESS others. We start you in profitable 
Tens Nail-Order business at your 


home. Pleasant work ; immense profits; unlimited possibilities. Full 
information for stamp. Franklin-Howard Co., Denver, Colorado. 


3000 CUMMED LABELS, $1.00 


Size, 1 x 2 inches, printed to order and posTPaAtID. Send for catalog Q. 
FENTON LABEL CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















for yourself; stop w rking for 








Can make money 

Y AG E N | Ss selling SUCCEssS. 

f We send to copies 
ree. You can sell them and get the necessary capital to con- 
tinue, Watches, Cameras, Boxing Gloves, Baseball Outfits, 
and other valuable prizes in addition to a liberal profit on each 
copy sold. Write for copies to start with and full information. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE, Washington Square, New York 





DON’T BE HARD UP. You can make big money 
and be your Own boss by making mirrors at home; success 
guaranteed; particulars for stamp. 

MACMASTERS, - - D 125, PERU, IND. 


SHOW WINDOW INSTRUCTION! 
Full course of lessons for the country merchant in The Cincinnati 
Trade Review. Send ten cents for three months’ trial subscription. 
THE CINCINNATI TRADE REVIEW, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











BANDMEN! 
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; Our New Band 
7A ah Catalogue 
\\ Ready. 

‘ aN Just off the Press! 


Every page new! 
New Drawings 


and 
NEW PRICES! 
Contains Hundreds 
of new-things in 


Band Instruments 
Drums and? Uniforms 


Every band will savé one-third by send- 
ing foracopy. FREE. Write to-day. 


LYON & HEALY, 


~ $8 Adams St., ° CHICAGO, Il» 














“SUCCESS 


Make Money 
10 if 
Bananas 


There is lots of money in growing bananas; but 
this is the first time that a small investor has had the “ 
opportunity to share. ee 


Absolutely no risk. No crop failure. The plants bear perfect fruit 
twelve months in the year, and the market is sure—bananas bring spot cash right 
on the plantation. 


By a co-operative system we place this opportunity 


within the reach of all 


You become a partner and get as large profits as capitalists who buy and 
cultivate thousands of acres. 

We have bought 1000 acres of the choicest banana-land in Honduras. We 
are clearing and planting it and offer you the permanent income from the planted 
acreage. $200 is the price per acre, and includes clearing the land, planting the 
bananas, and care-taking, until the acreage is brought to full bearing. 


You get the yearly income of this planted acreage, less 10 per cen: for 
management. 


British Foreign Report No. 385 


gives annual net profit of banana-raising in Honduras as 
$250 per acre. This, based upon our price per improved 
acre ($200), is nearly 125% profit. To be safe, we es- 
timate 50% profit per year—less than half the facts 
as shown by Government Reports. 


$10 starts you 


For each acre desired, you send $10 in any convenient form. The remaining 
$190 per acre is paid at the rate of $10 per month, per acre, until the full $200 
has been paid. For the use of your money during this time. we pay 7 per cent. 
per annum interest. 


e 
QT7TTTIL 


Don’t wait en en 


We have only 1000 acres and this magazine will be read by over a million 
people. 

Our proposition is unusual and the number of acres at our disposal limitcd. 
You must act quickly, for you may never again have another opportunity to make 
so safe and profitable an investment. 

Send us $10 per acre to be absolutely sure of securing your acreage. The 
money is still yours until you have read our book and decided what to do. We 
give you two weeks to decide. 


chor, Send for Free Book. Tells all about banana-growing 


‘im es. and gives facts and figures of the greatest interest. No such 
: % book was ever written before. No such facts were ever 
CF cy 





” 


known before, except to the banana-growers themselves. 


aSee 
asdertee, 


. 


rs CO-OPERATIVE TROPICAL FRUIT ASSOCIATION, 


Suite 937, Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 
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W. M. OSTRANDER, Suite 391 North American Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send, without cost to me, a plan for finding a cash buyer for my property 


which consists of 








IF 
YOU 


Call at my office, see my equipment, and have me explain to you personally 
how I do business, I believe that you would be absolutely satisfied that 
I am better equipped to make a quick cash sale of your property than 
any other real estate broker in the country. I would like to explain to 
you how I find buyers for all kinds of property in all parts of the 
country through advertising, through my branch offices, and through 
the hundreds of real estate men with whom I co-operate. I would 
like to explain to you how a buyer is found in Maine, and sent to 
California, or how a buyer is found in Chicago, and sent to Texas 
or Florida, and taken care of until he finds a property that suits 
him. I would like to explain to you personally scores of other 

things concerning my business which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained in my advertisements or by letter. I don’t want 
you to simply take my word for the assertion that I am doing 
the largest real estate, business in the world, and that I have 
more efficient methods than any other broker. I will tell you 

how to find this out for yourself, if you have not already 

done so, and will give you indisputable evidence of the won 

derful results [ have accomplished. I will tell you how I sell 

all kinds of property in all parts of the country everyday, .« 
and how I turn preperties into cash after other brokers: fail 

If I did not have the ability and facilities to sell «your 
property, I certainly could not afford to pay for this adver- 
tisement. This ad. [like all my other ads.] is practically 
sure to place on my list a number of new properties, and | 
am just as sure to sell these properties, and make enough 
money in commissions to pay for the cost of the ad., and make 
a good profit besides. Why not put your property among the 
number that will be sold as a result of this ad.? It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether you have a farm, a home without land, or a business; it 

doesn’t matter where it is located, or what it is worth. If you will 
fill in, and mail to me, the blank on the upper portion of this page, 


a & T 
own 
% 
‘ty Following is a brief description 


> ee ee 





come A — County__ _____State 


























{ will outline a plan for quickly converting your property into cash, and o* 
willsend you [free] my interesting and instructive booklet. You will be glad “4 W. M. 
to get the information, even if you decide not to sell. Do it right now be- os Pegi 
. . ° . uite °o 
fore you forget it. If you want to buy any kind of a property in any part of “ American Building, 
the country, fill in and mail to,me, the blank on the lower portion of this page ~ Philadelphia : 
Beet : is oril \ I desire to buy a property cor- 
ll guarantee to fill your requirements promptly and satisfactorily 0 geaiiaaasenant cin ae 
® following specifications : 


Remember, that while you are filling out one of the blanks 
on this page, it is quite probable that somebody will be 
filling out one of the hundreds of thousands of blanks 
that appear in this and other leading publications, 
to correspond exactly with your requirements. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


Suite 39QIl, 


North American Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





oo” 
Town or City- 
oo 


we’ County —_ State Ae 












Price between $- and $ 






I will pay $_____ down, and the bal. 
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SHREDDED WeeEAT 


BISCUIT asp— TRISCUIT 
ARE TOOTHSOME FOODS. 


The use of Shredded Whole Wheat MAKES STRONG, SOUND TEETH. THE REASONS FOR THIS ARE: 


—That Whole Wheat contains the mineral matter (phosphates) and all other food properties required to build perfect teeth. 
hosphates are found next to the outside coat of the wheat and are removed in the milling of white flour. 

-That Shredded Wheat is crisp and firm, requiring thorough mastication, thereby giving the teeth the natural exercise 
sary for their normal development. 

That Shredded Wheat, being naturally short and porous, contains no greases or artificial ‘shortening’ or chemicals of any 

make it “light."" These substances tend to form a coating on the teeth and create-a.source of decay. - 
sive those you love the richest of all heritages—Sound Teeth and Health. 
Among the many letters we have received from dentists we publish the following: 


‘IT am interested in inducing people t» get more of the phosphates into their bones. I am a dentist, seventy years old, and I have seen so 


many young people with teeth almost as soft as chalk, simply “tructures of nothing, comparatively speaking. 
educated, could learn what toeat. I think Shredded Wheat.ccmes the nearest of paypingse a perfect food.’ 
r. ee 


»9HREDDED WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is the standard all-day cereal and may be served with milk or cream or in com- 
n with fruits, preserves or vegetables. 

TRISCUIT, the New Toast, is used as bread. toast, crackers, or wafers. “Try Triscuit spread with butter or cheese. 

Write for our illustrated cook book ‘The Vital Question”—sent FREE 


The NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Makers of Shredded Whole Wheat Products, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


wish that people could be 


—__— (name upon request). 








